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More than ever, in this day of spiritual and social con- 
fusion, the attitude of men toward Soviet Russia is a 
touchstone of the quality of their good will. By means of 
this criterion three large groups stand forth. 

There are, first, the enemies of the Soviet Union: and 
these are the souls whose true love, despite all their fine 
words of God and Man and Freedom, is for their pocket- 
books. Their real nature is manifest in their leaders, 
archetypes of human ugliness and degeneration—the 
Hearsts, the Hitlers, the Hoovers... A second group con- 
sists of the ‘‘liberals,’’ the ‘‘socialists,’’ the ‘“‘idealistic revo- 
lutionaries’’ who are so busy deploring the mistakes and 
injustices committed in the Soviet Union that they have no 
time to understand or to defend it. These are men (when 
they are sincere), so infatuated with their own private 
notion of what truth and justice should look like, that the 
spectacle of a great nation, heroically serving truth and 
justice with the humble tools af humble human nature, 
leaves them cold. Essentially, these are men devoted to 
their own egos: men whose professional love for mankind 
masks a childish and shallow and ill-tempered self-ador- 
‘ ation. 

The third group consists of those who know that in the 
Soviet Union a people is dedicated to the task for which 
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in all ages the inspired few—the prophets and the poets— 
have given their lives: the task of founding upon earth, 
at last, a culture not of slaves but of men, a society of 
universal justice, in which human truths shall be sought 
and expressed by the common and communal life of all 
men and women. They know that this people consists not 
of gods but of humans. They know that this people must 
meet and overcome, in their great undertaking, the ob- 
stacles of a hostile world and, no less, the obstacles of 
their: own: past and-of*their faulty*natures as humble 
human beings. They know that the labor of the Soviet 
Union is the more precious, because it is the work of 
humble men and women, subject to trial and error; and 
that those who reject this labor because of its imperfec- 
tions are at heart hypocrites and cowards. They know that 
if the dark years, in which we have lived since the Great 
War, shall appear in the perspective of history as the time 
of a great Dawning, the reason is the light that has come 
since 1917 from Russia. 

These sincere men and women, today more than ever, 
while the clouds of aggressive ignorance and _ ill-will 
gather upon the world, must declare their devotion to the 
Cause of the Soviet Union. 





















































ROMAIN ROLLAND'S 


LETTER TO A: CLERGTIMAN 





Dear Sir: I have just returned from 
Moscow where I spent four weeks speak- 
ing to various people—with the leaders 
Stalin and the chief people’s Commis- 
sars, with Gorki and many intellectuals, 
with a number of young people among 
the students and workers, with the rep- 
resentatives of the dispossessed bour- 
geoisie and aristocracy. I received and 
brought back with me a pile of letters 
sent from the ends of the earth, from 
Europe and Asia, and from a variety 
of circles, from the countryside, the 
factories, from the Red Army, et cetera. 

This is very little indeed to serve as 
the. basis for a judgment about a coun- 
try that is a world in itself and I shall 
pass no judgment. I can report only 
what I have seen and heard. But the 
examples and witnesses whom you in- 
voke are far fewer than these and it is 
scarcely possible to build a thesis out of 
them. 

It is obvious that in a country of 160 
million inhabitants, a country as large 
as all Europe, and one that had to start 
from the bottom and repair in a period 
of fifteen years the devastation left by 
atrocious wars and centuries of tsarism, 
there is bound to be a number of mis- 
takes and even injustices, For it is only 
in books of religious legends that we 
see gods create heavens in one breath. 
To us men it is given only to conquer 
and to build, inch by inch, stone by 
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stone, by obstinate effort and struggle a 
better world, or at least a less evil world. 
We are called upon to judge the efforts 
and the results achieved. 


The effort has been, is, and remains, 
heroic. The results are gigantic. You 
and your friends can go and see for 
yourself. For the USSR today is acces- 
sible to all and its doors are wide open. 


You will see in the first place, a 
magnificent youth, full of physical and 
moral energy, full of joy, full of hope 
and confidence in the task of social re- 
construction, which it is achieving not 
for the welfare of a single country but 
for the welfare of all humanity. You 
will see that social faith which is equal 
to, and to my mind surpasses, all the re- 
ligious faiths. For it is at the service 
of the entire human future. You will 
see it penetrating the mind of this great 
army of labor and its chiefs, and you 
will see unbelievable victories won year 
after year, month after month, against 
all the material obstacles of this im- 
mense wild land which man had to con- 
quer. And you will also see the vic- 
tories over the no-less savage forces of 
the past. It is a struggle that is waged 
every day, a struggle that is glorious 
and fertile; but desperate. And you 
have no right to forget this when you 
judge these men as though they were 
sitting as you are in the motionless 
shadow of ancient democracies, dying 
in their alcoves. 


Your statement, “One should not 
force men to be happy in spite of them- 
selves,” would have no meaning over 
there, and would sound laughable. 
When one comes in direct contact with 
millions of unhappy, exploited men 
who are, in the bargain—for that is 
the essential quality of their unhappi- 
ness—blinded and poisoned by a laical 
and religious ignorance that the ex- 
ploiters have knowingly created, one 
must dare to open their eyes by sheer 
force, to dis-intoxicate them of their 
mortal prejudices, practical as well as 
theoretical. “One must make them 
happy in spite of themselves.” It has 
been difficult. In all times the “holy 
ignorance” of the victims has turned 
against the deliverers. The battle is 
not yet over, but we may now say that 
‘victory is assured, 

This entire great people, these ten 
republics and all their leaders, want 
They need peace. They need 


peace. 


it for their unlimited task of reconstruc- 
tion, but they are not and never have 
been, unconditional pacifists, who would 
sacrifice their work, their faith, the hu- 
man future they are building, to the mor- 
tal enemies that threaten them on all 
sides. They have never professed a non- 
resistance theory. They are the most 
energetic resisters for the defense of 
the new world they are organizing. 
They have built up a powerful army. 
They had to. Without it, they would 
have been crushed long ago. 


In the growing danger of these last 
years, Fascism, and especially Nazism, 
showed itself to be the most dreaded 
enemy of their new world and their 
faith. Without any illusion whatever 
about the capitalist and pseudo-liberal 
democracies in the west, they have made 
a distinction between them and the var- 
ious brands of fascism which are the 
mortal enemies of both. They have 
had to form a united front with the 
liberal democracies. And if they had 
refused to do this, for reasons of ab- 
stract idealism, they would have be- 
trayed their work and their people. 


In 1918, at Brest-Litovsk, Trotsky 
said to Lenin: “We must die as gentle- 
men.” Lenin replied: “We are not gen- 
tlemen. We want to live and we will 
live.” They lived and conquered. They 
must live and conquer today. It is for 
our sake. 


The conditional alliance that they are 
forced to make against fascism, with 
the capitalist government of a western 
democracy, does not in any way effect 
the contradiction that exists hetween 
a Socialist country and all capitalist 
states. 


It is not a secret or an illusion that 
once the danger of German fascism is 
set back, the two governments that are 
now allied against it, will once again 
find themselves face to face with a so- 
cial question still unsolved. None of 
the French rulers ignore this. One 
would have to be of bad faith or simply 
blind to see therein a denial of prin- 
ciples or political machiavelism. These 
gre the politics of common sense dic- 
tated by the necessity of events. 

You accuse Soviet Russia of abandon- 
ing Ethiopia to the League of Nations. 
In the first place it is only in September* 
that the League of Nations will debate 


*Romain Rolland was writing in August. 












the Ethiopian question and until then 
the Soviet representative had no other 
duty than to play an impartial role as 
president of the council which guaran- 
tees freedom of discussion. What would 
you want the Soviet Government to do? 
Would you want it to go to war 
alone against Mussolini’s Italy and 
its allies? Would you want to pro- 
voke a universal war? Forget, I beg 
you, Corneille’s pronunciamento: “He 
should have died,” spoken by Hor- 
ace. Even the young Horace took 
it upon himself to reply, victor- 
iously, to his father, for he stood 
on the ground of facts on the field of 
battle. Theoreticians are never to be 
found there. But those who stand on 
that field are the best judges of when 
to act and how. You may credit the 
experience of those who govern the 
USSR for they are well acquainted with 
this fact. 


As for the complaints that the young 
Zionists of Leysin voiced to you, I can 
readily imagine them. Zionism is an 
ultra-nationalist movement which does 
not fit in with the principles and the 
very essence of Soviet internationalism. 
But to accuse the Soviet Government of 
anti-Semitism is going pretty far. For 
nothing runs so violently counter to its 
theories as all racial doctrines. The 
Soviet Government calls upon all races 
on an absolutely equal footing for its 
great international task. As for the 
Jews, you know how important a role 
they play in all the stratas, even the 
highest, in the government. And for 
the thousands of penniless Jews who 
flee German or Balkan persecution they 
have opened for colonization a rich 
province, Birobidjan. But it is per- 
fectly natural that there should be no 
place in Soviet Russia for those who 
want to recreate the kingdom or the 
republic of Palestine. Their place is 
in Palestine. 


Of course they do not deal tenderly 
with their political enemies. But have 
you any idea of the criminal violence 
to which these political enemies can re- 
sort? Do you know all the conspira- 
cies against which the central power 
must protect itself? Tlie assassination of 
Kirov, one of the best and most be- 
loved leaders—and I have heard him 
appraised and his death regretted even 
by some anti-Soviet friends of mine in 
Leningrad—by a fanatic of the Trotsky- 
ite opposition, supported secretly by 
such men as Kamenev and Zinoviev, 
shows clearly enough why the Soviet 
leaders have to take defensive measures. 
And still you will have to admit that 
the exile imposed upon Zinoviev and 
Kamenev is mild indeed compared to 
the more radical measures of French 
revolution. I spoke to Stalin and I can 
assure you that he takes no pleasure 
in condemning anyone. On the con- 
trary he resists the wave of anger that 


sweeps over the country after every 
crime, such as the Kirov assassination, 
and that demands revenge. 


On the other hand I was struck by 
what one might call the evangelical 
passion of some of these men—among 
those who are most feared—for the 
moral and social rehabilitation of civil 
criminals, The work they have done 
on their behalf is admirable and the 
results already achieved are surprising. 
I shall have much to tell you on this 
subject, for this is an entire new world 
coming to light. 


I shall end this letter by speaking 
of what you call “the struggle against 
the church.” I shall tell you, in the 
first place, that in my wife’s family, 
living in Moscow (my wife is Russian 
on her father’s side, French on her 
mother’s side; she had always lived 
in the USSR and her first husband was 
a prince and an officer in the white 
army; he died during the civil war) I 
saw older people who have never 
stopped going to the religious services 
in their church and who have never 
been in any way bothered for so doing. 
The religious cult is protected within 
the church and anyone who took it 
upon himself to interfere with it would 
be punished by the police. 


Many churches, which the faithful 
were no longer able to keep up or de- 
sirous of doing so, have been closed. 
You maintain that pressure was exerted. 
One would have 
to know and 
examine’ each 
individual case 
in order to an- 
swer you. When 
I was visiting 
Gorki in the 
country, I was 
to have gone to 
a religious serv- 
ice in a country 
church. It hap- 
pened that on 
this particular 
day the weather 
was wonderful- 
ly clear but 
since there was 
a threat of rain 
in the near fu- 
ture and it was 
harvest time the 
peasants decid- 
ed to do their 
work and put 
off the mass for 
some later date. 
I don’t think 
the state had to 
exert any pres- 
sure and I know 


other country- 
sides, in France 
for instance, 


where the altar 
would also have 
been deserted 
under such cir- 
cumstances. 








It is undeniable that a very active 
and merciless propaganda is directed 
against all gods. But the outburst of 
anti-clericalism which I witnessed in 
France during my adolescence was no 
less violent and far more readily seen. 
It manifested itself in the streets of 
Paris, in college classes, and the 
state did nothing at all to check it. But 
did religion die? Had it died then it 
would have been because it was ready 
for its doom. But why all this anxiety? 
Religions have been altogether too pro- 
tected. They have become too used to 
protection. But is this worthy? Are 
they not sure enough of themselves 
and their strength to defend them- 
selves? And—why not—to suffer? If 
I were a believer in the faith that my 
mother held and that I respect in her 
memory, although I am no longer a 
believer myself, I should want my re- 
ligion to meet the test and the most 
dificult test which it has lacked for 
centuries. It is only thus that it can 
ever hope to regain its strength in this 
terrible age of destruction and univer- 
sal rebirth, during which humanity, 
thrown on its own resources by the in- 
effectiveness and all too often the 
treachery of its former spiritual leaders, 
has had to save itself. 


I write to you in all frankness as it 
behooves men like us. 


Frans Masereel 
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’ HEINRICH MANN 


When I think of the Soviet Union 
and of the Third Reich I 


worlds as profoundly opposed to one 


see two 
another as are life and death. I see 
this with all the force of my being 


as a man and an artist. 


What is the truth about the Third 
Reich, this “government” of the Nazis 
which calls itself the “regime of to- 
tality”? All parts of the population, 
which should be working together har- 
moniously for a common purpose and 
toward humane ends, are set against 
each other in mortal antagonism. The 
people are purposely filled with hatreds 
of every description. They are forced 
to throw their lives away in excitement, 
degradation and anarchy. Under such 
conditions no society can create an or- 
derly existence for itself, which after 
all is the chief function of any society. 
Nothing shall be permitted to happen 
that may bring peace, enlightenment 
or happiness to the German people. 
The 


This is the iron law of the Nazis. 
clock of history must be stopped. 
It is in marked contrast that one sees 
the clock of history advance in the 
Soviet Union. Not just year by year, 
or even month by month; but actually. 
day by day. The Soviet Union will not put up with 
the putrefying odor of dying systems that are planned. 
point by point, as misleading imitations of the only 
genuine mass democracy in the world. And so, day by 
day, the Soviet Union gains new friends. These friends 
may not yet be Communists. But seeing the USSR with 
their own eyes, and admiring its achievements, and lov- 
ing its spirit, they willingly accept the leadership of 
the Communist Party and therefore the essence of 


Communism. 

The teaching of Marxism is mighty because it is true. 
I cannot as yet say this with absolute certitude, because 
I have not yet found the truth. But I know that | 
do everything in my power to grasp the truth and | 


know that I am one with the Soviet Union in my quest. 


wo WORLDS 


While the Nazis try to | 
stop the clock of history, in 
the Soviet Union “intellee- 
tual freedom flourishes on 


f all sides, and brings forth 
the richest fruits of man’s 
creative powers.” 








Ernst Toller 


ERNST TOLLER 


The strongest impression which I took 
away from the Soviet Union after my 
recent visit was this: that while in the 
fascist countries all intellectual freedom 
is increasingly constricted, and every 
author who does not wish to become 
the slave of dictators must face death or 
the concentration camp or exile, in the 
Soviet Union intellectual freedom flour- 
ishes on all sides and brings forth the 
richest fruits of man’s creative powers. 


At the Congress of Soviet Writers, 
which I had the good fortune to attend, 
a representative of the Government stat- 
ed very clearly that “today every au- 
thor should write freely, only he should 
not write badly about freedom.” And 
at this Congress such Russian poets as 
Pasternak and Babel and Tychanoff and 
Oljescha and Ehrenbourg were among 
the most honored—poets who neither 
belong to the Communist Party nor are 
considered primarily poets of the class 
struggle. 

Whatever mistakes may have been 
made in the field of the arts during 
the first years of the Soviet Union’s 
existence, have been completely over- 
come. One rejects drawings that are 
all black and white; one does not care 
to see dolls in the theater, but real 
human beings of flesh and blood. In 
the Moscow theater one sees plays with 
counter-revolutionary White Guard of- 
ficers portrayed humanly and even sym- 
pathetically, with that sympathy which 
naturally attaches itself to any heroic performance, 
even though that performance be for a lost cause. The 
counter-revolution is fought ruthlessly, but one is not 
forced by the Soviet dramatist to deny one’s sense of 
truth, to deny that some of these counter-revolutionaries 
might have been idealists who gave their lives for their 
cause. 

The writer in the USSR is not the stepchild but the 
honored child of society. Of course one expects of him 
that he will be familiar with the great collective flood 
of our time, and the demands of the Revolution. But 
there is no room for bragging; there is room only for 
self-criticism, for thought and for work. 

The terrible isolation of authors, so well-known to 
writers in the bourgeois world, has been eliminated in 
the Soviet Union. The author lives close to his people, 
and the people live still closer to the author and his 
work. This is proved by the passionate debates in the 


factories which I often had the chance to witness 
personally. 
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A. Y. AROSIEV 


The All-Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries 
(VOKS) was founded 10 years ago. The 
Society’s aims and purposes are set forth 
in its very name. 

The Soviet Union, by the very fact 
of establishing such a Society, has dem- 
onstrated its endeavor for serious cul- 
tural intercourse with other nations, for 
assimilation of all the values of con- 
temporary science, technique, and art, 
and of all that is termed the “cultural 
legacy” of past epochs. 

At the same time VOKS has endeav- 
ored to acquaint wide circles of the in- 
telligentsia in foreign countries with the 
cultural construction that:is' gomg on 
in the new proletarian state, counter- 
acting the malicious torrents of calumny 
and fabrications disseminated by the 
international reaction. 

The Society began its activity by or- 
ganizing the exchange of books and pe- 
riodical publications between Soviet sci- 
entific institutions, libraries, and vari- 
ous cultural associations. with analo- 


gous institutions abroad. 

This activity, which is still being car- 
ried on by VOKS upon a very large 
scale, was subsequently augmented by 
the organization of foreign exhibitions 
of Soviet paintings, sculptures, photo- 
graphs, depicting various aspects of our 
Socialist Construction—protection of 
mother and child, popular education, 
etc. And vice-versa, the organization of 
exhibitions of works of foreign painters, 
architects, etc., in the USSR. 

Furthermore, VOKS gradually devel- 
ops its publishing activity, issuing bul- 
letins and almanacs dealing with vari- 
ous fields of Soviet culture. It furnishes 
articles to foreign newspapers and mag- 
azines on questions of various aspects 
of Soviet life that are of interest to 
them. It replies to numerous enquiries 
about the USSR addressed both by pub- 
lic organizations and by individual rep- 
resentatives of the foreign intelligentsia. 
Lastly, VOKS assists prominent cultural 
workers of other countries visiting the 
USSR in getting acquainted with cul- 


i In front of Pavlov’s laboratory at Koltushi: Dr. Frederick Banting, internationally 
entist, is the second from left, with Dr. Rosenthal (extreme left) and Dr. 
Kupalov (second from right), two of Pavlov’s leading assistants. 
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tural construction of the Soviet country. 
It also assists Soviet cultural workers 
going abroad for purposes of lecturing, 
participation in various conferences. 
congresses, festivals, etc. 


The activities of VOKS have assumed 
considerable scope during the last two 
years in connection with the growing 
interest of wide circles of intelligentsia 
throughout the world in the USSR in 
the enormous achievements of our So- 
cialist Construction. These achieve- 
ments, which have given a tremendous 
fillip to every aspect of cultural life in 
the USSR, are in “marked contrast 
to the continuous decline of culture and 
the growing unemployment of members 
of the liberal professions in the cap- 
italist countries. 


The interest and sympathy for the 
USSR on the part of the best repre- 
sentatives of art and science in the cap- 
italist world are due also to the per- 
sistent and systematic struggle of the 
Soviet State for world peace. 


In its struggle for peace the Soviet 
Union never forgets that the cause of 
peace is fostered by mutual understand- 
ing among nations on the grounds of 
wide cultural intercourse. One of the 
channels through which this intercourse 
goes on at the present time is the All- 
Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. VOKS main- 
tains a lively correspondence with So- 
cieties of Cultural Rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union in various countries. 
which draw their membership from va- 
rious fields of intellectual effort. 


Such societies exist in England. 
USA, France, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, the Baltic Countries, Denmark. 
Norway, and other countries. 


During the last year the activities of 
VOKS were carried on chiefly in three 
directions: book exchange, exhibitions. 
and the organization of direct contact 
with prominent cultural workers of dif- 
ferent countries, inviting them to come 
to the Soviet Union and demonstrating 
to them our achievements in all fields 
of Socialist Construction. 


The book exchange between the 
USSR and other countries, carried on 

















through the VOKS apparatus, has grown 
from year to year. The books that are 
received are chiefly of scientific char- 
acter, most of the foreign books deal- 
ing with the precise sciences, while de- 
manding in exchange Soviet books on 
social-economic sciences. Altogether in 
the course of 1934 there were received 
from abroad 148,467 books and maga- 
zines, and 56,417 were sent in exchange. 


Exhibition work was evganized on a 
fairly broad scale during the last year. 


In Moscow the following exhibitions 
were organized by VOKS during the 
last year: Exhibition of French School 
Text Books, which was sponsored by 
the People’s Commissariat of Educa- 
tion and was visited by large numbers 
of Soviet teachers. Exhibition of the 
works of the painter Jean Lurcat and 
the architect Andre Lureat. Highly 
successful was the exhibition of the 
works of Frans Masereel, and a num- 
ber of his pictures were acquired by the 
world-renowned Moscow Museum of 
New Western Art. This exhibition was 
also shown in Tiflis. The Exhibition 
of the Chinese painter Ju-Peon. Exhi- 
bitions of Esthonian and Finnish art. 


At the same time a series of exhibi- 
tions were sent by VOKS abroad, Es- 
pecially numerous were the Soviet ex- 
hibitions held in friendly Czechoslo- 
vakia: exhibition of Soviet graphics and 
Soviet caricatures, children’s books, 
dolls, and two photographic exhibitions. 
In France the exhibition of drawings 
by Soviet children proved a tremendous 
success. 


Special mention should be made of 
the visit of the celebrated Chinese clas- 
sical actor-manager Mei-lan-fang organ- 
ized by VOKS, who gave a series 
of performances in Moscow and Len- 
ingrad; of the sending of a group 
of Soviet dancers to take part in the 
International Dance Festival in Lon- 
don, and of the visit of the Westminster 


Choir to the USSR. 


As already said, direct contact he- 
tween prominent public workers of dif- 
ferent countries plays a tremendous part 
in the promotion of cultural, and con- 
sequently also of political, rapproche- 
ment between nations. The last two 
years were particularly rich in such 
visits of world celebrities of art and sci- 
ence, and also of prominent public 
men, to the USSR. Not only individual 
visitors, but whole groups came to this 
country. 


Thus, upon the invitation of VOKS, 
there was held in Moscow the Franco: 
Soviet Week of scientific rapprochement 
in May, 1934. There came to Moscow 
eminent representatives of French sci- 
ence, the academicians Jean Perrain, 
Regot, Adamar, Jacob, Prof. Francis 
Perrain, and others. The eminent 
French scientists delivered addresses on 
their special researches, acquainted 
themselves with the activities of the sci- 
entific institutes of Moscow, and visited 
various cultural and social institutions. 


An even larger delegation of scien- 
tists visited Moscow and Leningrad at 





the invitations of VOKS in April of the 
current year. There came 26 of the 
leading Belgian scientists headed by the 
winner of the Nobel prize, Prof. Bor- 
det. On returning to Belgium the emi- 
nent scientists addressed numerous pub- 
lic meetings, speaking in terms of high 
appraisal of everything they had seen 
in the Soviet Union. 


Besides these groups of scientists 
most widely known, there came also 
numerous groups of teachers, physicians, 
jurists, engineers, etc., from America, 
England, France, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
and other countries. All these groups 
were served by VOKS in one degree or 
another. 

Finally, VOKS has played a consid- 
erable role in establishing friendly con- 
tact with such celebrated people of the 
present time as Romain Rolland, An- 
dre Gide, Victor Margueritte, H. G. 
Wells, Karin Michaelis, Andre Malraux, 
Martin Andersen-Nexo, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Gordon Craig, Huntley 
Carter and Paul Robeson, Prof. Harold 
Lasky, Prof. Walter Cannon of Har- 
vard University, Dr. Stephen Duggan, 
President of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, Dr. Margaret Sanger. 


At an Exhibition in Paris of Paintings by 
Soviet Children 





“Oh! what a fine painting? Where did the 
artist study? Ud like to go to that school.” 
“It’s a very good school—public school— 
seventh grade.” 


etc. All these persons have either al- 
ready visited the Soviet Union, where 
they kept close contact with VOKS and 
had the assistance of our Society in 
getting acquainted with institutions in 
which they were interested, or are in- 
tending to come to the USSR as soon 
as their state of health permits. 


For the immediate period a whole 
series of new projects are contemplated 
by VOKS. These purposes relate, in 
the first place, to a further deepening 
of the cultural relations with those 
countries which jointly with the Soviet 
Union are waging a systematic and per- 
sistent struggle for peace. This ques- 
tion is particularly vital in regard to 








Czechoslovakia. Dr. E. Benes, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, in a pub- 
lished statement on his visit to USSR 
and his conversations with Stalin, Mol- 
otov, and Litvinov, pointed out that par- 
ticular attention (in those conversa- 
tions) was turned to the desirability of 
systematic rapprochement between the 
two nations in the field of science, lit- 
erature, and art. When visiting VOKS, 
Dr. Benes emphasized once again in his 
address the importance of these ques- 
tions. 

Many interesting developments are 
contemplated also in regard to cultural 
relations with France. A return dele- 
gation of Soviet scientists will shortly 
go to France. It is proposed to organ- 
ize exhibitions of French paintings and 
graphics in the USSR and of Soviet 
paintings in Paris. Negotiations are in 
progress for exchanges of theatrical per- 
formances, etc, 


The cultural relations between the 
USSR and England and the USA are to 
be considerably strengthened. This 


year there will be organized in England 
two exhibitions of Soviet paintings and 
of Soviet physical culture and sport, and 
a photographic exhibition in the Union 
of South Africa. In the USA an exhibi- 
tion is to be organized under the title 
of “Woman in the USSR.” On the other 
hand, an exhibition of American archi- 
tecture is to be held in Moscow. The 
Federation of Musical Clubs of USA 
and the Musical organizations of the 
USSR propose to organize an exchange 
of programs, and also to give a cycle of 
concerts of American music in Moscow. 

In regard to the development of cul- 
tural relations between the USSR. and 
the Baltic and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, mention should be made of the 
organization of exhibitions of graphics 
in Norway, Finland, and Denmark, of 
an exhibition of children’s books in 
Norway, of a photographic exhibition 
in Finland and Esthonia, of book ex- 
hibitions in Esthonia and Lithuania, 
etc. 

The happy development of relations 
between the USSR and the Turkish Re- 
public is finding its reflection also in 
the field of culture. An exhibition of 
Turkish paintings is to be held in Mos- 
cow in October. A number of Turkish 
scientists are coming to the USSR to 
work in Soviet scientific institutions, and 
80 on. 

Last, but not least, a factor of tre- 
mendous importance should be the or- 
ganization of an exhibition of Japanese 
paintings and engravings to be held in 
Moscow in the autumn. 
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May Day in Moscow, by Frans Maserecl 




















FUNCTION OF 


It is recognized that the art ef speech 
arose in deepest antiquity from the 
labor processes of people. The reason 
for the appearance of this art must be 
sought in the human urge to organize 
‘man’s experience at labor into verbal 
forms most easily and permanently re- 
tained in the memory, that is, in the 
form of couplets, proverbs, sayings— 
the work slogans of antiquity. 

The art of speech came immediately 
after the development of labor. In 
speech were incorporated the begin- 
nings of science—of man’s struggle 
against the adversities of nature inim- 
ical to his labor activity. There is no 
doubt that the art of speech appeared 
tens of centuries earlier than all primi- 
tive religions. This is evidenced by the 
fact that ancient people attributed to 
words the magical power of reacting up- 
on wild animals and natural phenom- 
ena. 

Speech was a source of mutual under- 
standing and intercourse among people 
of primitive communist societies. More- 
over, it aroused in them pride and joy 
in the success of their work and this, in 
turn, raised the productivity of their 
labor. We of the Socialist Soviet Union 
are convinced that the more productive 
his labor, the more rapid, strong and 
beautiful will be the growth of man— 
that most complex and perfected of ma- 
terial compounds. 

Bourgeois history of culture depicts 
the life of primitive peoples as one of 
uninterrupted terror before the un- 
known and the inexplicable. It con- 
ceives of man as plunged into meditation 
about the nature of fire, sleep and 
death. That viewpoint needs to be ex- 


amined and tested, as do all the other 
convictions of bourgeois science regard- 
ing the way in which human culture 
has developed. 

Ancient tales and myths do not re- 
flect man’s fear of nature. On the con- 
trary, they tell of his conquest of na- 
ture, about the magical power of words 
to overcome the opposition of matter 
and of nature to the purposes and 
processes of labor. Earthquakes, floods 
and physical catastrophes in general did 
not occur every day; not even every 
generation suffered from them. Animals 
that have never known man as a hunter, 
experience no fear in his presence. The 
“savages” of Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand met the first Europeans with 
peace and trust. 

The tragedy and terror of social life 
appeared when people were split into 
masters and slaves—and that was also 
the moment when religion arose. 


Individuals removed from the col- 


lective served as the theoreticians, god- 
makers and preachers of the tragic life. 
Even in our day they continue to jus- 
tify the division of people into masters 
and slaves, into sinners and the right- 
eous, into those deserving punishment in 
“hell” and those who have earned 
“heavenly bliss.” 

But people could not live without 
joy. They knew how to laugh, com- 


pose gay songs, and dance. Overjoyed 
with the success of their work, they in- 
troduced songs, dances and games even 
into religious ceremonies. 

Art did much to enliven the dreary 
lives of the slaves and in fact it was 
slaves who created the beauty which we 
see in Etruscan vases, old gold orna- 
ments, weapons, sculpture, ruins of an- 
cient temples in Egypt, Greece, Mexico, 
Peru, India, China, the medieval cathe- 
drals of Europe, eastern carpets and 
Flemish tapestries. 

Who first turned heavy, everyday 
work into art—first for themselves and 
later for their masters? The founders 
of art were the potters and metal work- 
ers, weavers and stone cutters, carpen- 
ters, wood and bone carvers, makers: of 
weapons, painters and tailors. It was 
the early craftsmen whose beautifully 
made articles delight our eyes and fill 
our museums. 

What stimulated people to give ob- 
jects of every day domestic use—dishes, 
furniture, clothes—beautiful forms and 
bright colors? What, in general, stimu- 
lated people to decorate and beautify? 
The urge to perfection of form is a bio- 
logical urge. At its roots lies man’s de- 
sire to develop deft, light movements 
and strong, supple muscles in his own 
body. This desire for physical develop- 
ment of the human body is brilliantly 
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expressed in the sculpture of the an- 
cient Greeks. People know that health 
is a necessary accompaniment to com- 
plete joy in living. But the greatest of 
all joys is that of creating something 
new, something original, and this joy is 
experienced alike by people engaged in 
changing material forms and those who 
are remaking the material conditions of 
life. 

People brilliant colors and 
sounds organized melodiously. They 
love to improve their environment, 
make it more gay. The purpose of art 
is to exaggerate the good so that it be- 
comes even better, exaggerate the bad 
—what is harmful to man—so that it 
will arouse disgust and the desire to 
destroy what is vulgar and shameful in 
life. Art is essentially a war for or 
against. There is not and cannot be in- 
different art, for man is not a camera. 
He does not “fix” reality but either 
champions it or changes and destroys it. 

In the cultural youth of mankind, 
people vied with one another in the 
adornment of their persons, Later, so- 
ciety was divided into classes; labor 
was performed by slaves, under com- 
pulsion; creative art was an object of 
purchase and sale. The earlier competi- 
tion for personal adornment became a 
competition between craftsmen motivat- 
ed by the struggle for bread. This kind 
of competition tended to increase the 
number of articles made “for the mas- 
ters,” and lower their quality. 

The first primitive machines were 
made by workers to lighten their labor. 
They were perfected by owners, making 
use of hired labor, in order to increase 
their profits. In the hands of the own- 
ers, the machines became the enemies of 
the workers. In the hands of the work- 
er, the machine becomes his substitute, 
conserves his strength, shortens his 
hours of labor. 

Thus we have lived to see mechani- 
cal technique in capitalist countries 
grow to such an extent that it has cre- 
ated millions of unemployed and has so 
frightened the tradesmen of Europe that 
they cry: “Down with machines! Back 
to hand labor!” It is a plea for put- 
ting an end to the growth of culture, 
for a return to medieval forms of work. 
It is the agonized wail of capitalism. 


love 


Insuperable obstacles have prevented 
man, as a laborer, from freely exercis- 
ing his creative powers. But there have 
always been and still are Don Quixotes 
in whom the ancient desire to create 
beautiful, extraordinary things at any 
cost still burns. Such people are rare 
but, nevertheless, I have met quite a 
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few of them among our craftsmen. I 
very well remember one traveling on a 
boat between Kazan and Nizhni. He 
was going to the All-Russian Exhibition 
of 1896. 

Small, thin, bald, with black rat-like 
eyes, his surly face fringed with a 
tousled yellow beard, he walked among 
the passengers on a third-class deck in 
his worn-out straw shoes, calling out in 


a cautious undertone: “Buy a toy!” 
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Frans Masereel: internationally famous Bel- 

gian artist who made the drawings on page 

9 and 14 of this issue of Soviet Russia 
Today. 

The toy was carved out of juniper 
root. It represented a man in a hat 
and wide-topped breeches standing with 
his shoulder against a tree and holding 
a stick in his hand. His cheeks were 
puffed out ferociously, his lower lip half 
bitten in two by his teeth, his mouth 
screwed up to one side. 

The face was finely carved but only 
half the figure was cut out. The other 
half, which seemed to grow into the 
tree, was only carelessly indicated, but 
in that carelessness, skill, taste and 
knowledge of anatomy were clearly evi- 
dent. The figure was perhaps eight 
inches high. The man wanted two 
rubles for it. He was jokingly offered 
15, 20 kopeks. “Trash,” “Very badly 
done,” were the passengers’ comments. 

He went to the stern, sat down and 
took a bit of root out of his bag and a 
penknife out of his pocket. I sat down 
beside him and he showed me four 
other figures: a big-bellied, blobber- 
lipped peasant with a large apostolic 
beard, barefooted, in an unbelted shirt. 
The peasant was gazing upward and 
crossing himself, one hand on his left 
shoulder, large teeth showing through 
his open mouth. 








Then he showed a tall monk with a 
large nose and a tousled bareheaded old 
hag with squinting eyes threatening 
someone with her fist. Finally, there 
was a drunken nobleman with his hat 
on the back of his head. All five fig- 
ures had one quality in common: they 
were hideous. I asked why he, a skilled 
carver, made such grotesque figures. 
Without resentment, he replied: 


“My work is natural. I carve the peo- 
ple I know. I have been carving since 
I was 13 and I am now 57. Of course 
I am a fool. But that doesn’t matter. 
On the contrary it is useful. We let 
fools live.” 


Then he said to me: “Some things | 
make worse than they really are and 
some better. If I like them I make 
them even nicer than they are but if I 
don’t like them, I am not afraid to 
make them ugly.” 


Drawing out the old man, I learned 
the bitter story of his life—foundling, 
shepherd, soldier, cabinet maker, In 
general, it was typical of the individu- 
alistic artist with a passion for creating 
articles considered of little worth. It 
is such people who have inspired me 
with confidence in the ability of the 
proletariat to create its own art and its 
own culture even in the midst of the 
bourgeoisie. They could be found 
among the wood workers of Povolzhya, 
the silver smiths of Veliki Ustyug, the 
weapon makers of the Caucasus, among 
gold workers, lace makers and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers who have 
spent their lives in “art industries” to 
fatten big and little shop owners. 


Look at the Palekh craftsmen who 
have developed their present beautiful 
style and technique from ikon painting, 
that most conservative branch of the 
conservative art of painting. I call 
painting a conservative art because for 
centuries it has served primarily the in- 
terests of the church, illustrating the 
mournful Christian legends, Jesuit mor- 
als, the doctrine of patience, humility 
and the inevitability of suffering, the 
senseless heroism of suffering for 
Christ’s sake. 


In thousands of portraits, it has served 
to perpetuate the memory of tsars, gen- 
erals, bankers, cocottes and shop own- 
ers. 

The October Revolution rescued the 
workers and peasants from the inhuman 
prison of capitalism and gave the 
masses their natural right to labor and 
create freely. As a result of that heroic 
step, in less than two decades, the im- 
poverished, illiterate, helpless Russia 
of tsarism has been transformed into a 
powerful socialist republic. 

The new generation is a talented gen- 
eration. Every year brings forth hun- 
dreds of young musicians, inventors, po- 
ets and heroes who are turning their 
unfettered creative powers to the serv- 
ices of their Socialist fatherland. 
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Farewell To Scarcity 


ERIOUS FOOD SHORTAGE IN 

GERMANY. MOSCOW IS FES- 
TIVE AS RATIONING ENDS. These 
two headlines, found in the same paper 
on the same day, speak volumes of com- 
parison between Socialism and Fascism. 
“In Berlin long lines of women standing 
in the markets waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to buy a quarter of a pound of 
butter, testified to the acuteness of the 
butter shortage in the German capital. 
At the same time in Moscow, Russians 
went on a jovial buying spree. Ration 
cards were torn up; the streets were 
filled with people buying caviar, bread 
and high-quality beef. A government 
decree recently abolished the cards and 
lowered profits.” After reading almost 
daily in the papers about the soaring 
cost of living in our own country, it’s 
something of a relief to read about food 
prices being cut 30 per cent. Caviar 
and bread both dropped 20 per cent 
and that old standby, the salted herring, 
took a tumble of 66 per cent. “The 
customers,” concluded the news report, 
“generally clamored for the highest 
quality goods, filets and quality beef 
selling threefold more than inferior 
grades.” The government decree, abol- 
ishing the rationing of meat, fat, fish, 
sugar and potatoes, stated that such ac- 
tion was based on “the improvement in 
cattle breeding, strengthening of the 
fishing industry and the record sugar 
beet harvest.” 


T the same time a decree was is- 
Feo for the reorganization of the 
entire system of consumers’ coopera- 
tives in the villages, adding 5,000 large 
village stores during 1935 and 1936 to 
the existing 4,000. Thus once again the 
collective farmers of the Soviet Union, 
who this year had already gathered 98 
per cent of their grain harvest by Sep- 
tember 25, two weeks earlier than ever 
before, are reaping the harvest of their 
own efforts. For the reorganization of 
the village cooperatives follows close 
upon the decree establishing outright 
ownership of the land by collective 
farms, and other measures calculated 
to draw into the collectives the remain- 
ing 10 per cent of individual farmers. 
“With the higher cultural level of the 
collective farmers has come a wider de- 
mand for better quality goods and the 
latest styles,” declares I. Zelensky, chair- 
man of the central administration of 





the consumers’ cooperatives. “Bed- 


steads, wardrobes, chairs, phonographs, 
radios and bicycles are only a few of 
the commodities now demanded by the 
villages, and we must get them.” 





Why Hearst Hates the USSR 
Wé are indebted to our swanky 


contemporary, the magazine For- 
tune for some pertinent facts about Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, ace American 
Soviet hater and arch reactionary. For- 
tune points out that the sage—or more 
accurately, the plague—of San Simeon 
is one of the richest real-estate operat- 
ors, mine owners, large-scale fruit ranch- 
ers and industrialists in the country, 
and that he would still rank among 
the wealthiest exploiters in the United 
States even if he were stripped of all his 
vast newspaper holdings. Two hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars is a mod- 
erate estimate of his hoard. Only $90,- 
000,000 of this is invested in newspa- 
pers; the rest is in industrial and real- 
estate properties. Hearst rules 90 
corporations and a private banking or- 
ganization. He controls the richest gold 
mine in the world—the Homestake, in 
South Dakota; copper mines in Peru; 
gold and silver mines in Mexico. He 
owns $41,000,000 of real estate in New 
York City—more than any other person 
with the exception of Vincent Astor. 
He owns 2,000,000 acres of fruit, farm 
and ranch land, both in Mexico and the 
United States. He owns eight radio 
stations, a newsreel company, a motion- 


picture producing firm and _ thirteen 
magazines, He owns $20,000,000 worth 
of personal belongings. It would seem 
that just about the only thing that 
Hearst does not own is the Soviet Union. 
No wonder this estimable gentleman 
does not love the land of Socialism. No 
wonder he would like to see the work- 
ers’ fatherland crushed, even at the 
cost of millions of lives and untold suf- 
fering. No wonder he calls for the un- 
leashing of fascist terror against the 
American masses. Hearst knows clearly 
enough why he feeds the readers of his 
press day and night with poisonous 
lies about the Soviet Union. Would 
that the five and a half millions of 
Americans who read his sheets could 
understand the facts as clearly! If they 
did, they would boycott the Hearst press 
until this cunning slanderer and war- 
mongerer, this ally of all that is most 
dark and sinister and murderous in 
civilization today, were forced to retreat. 


American Legion Remains Itself 


E see where the American Le- 

gion, in national convention as- 
sembled once again and went on record 
urging the U. S. Government to break 
off relations with the Soviet Union. Not 
that we are exactly surprised. The top 
leadership of the Legion, reactionary 
to the core, is indistinguishable from 
men like Hearst. But the rank and 
file Legionnaires, those who are expect- 
ed ,to go to the head of the class in 
time of war and retire without a mur- 
mur of protest to the rear of the class 
in time of peace—these rank and file 
men know that the Soviet Union is not 
the enemy of the American people; 
they see that the USSR is waging an 
unceasing fight to keep the world at 
peace. They must understand what 
criminal irresponsibility resides in their 
leaders to urge the breaking off of 
friendly relations with the one nation 
in the world today that is struggling 


desperately to keep the machinery for 
peace in motion. 


Look Out for Japan 


The attention of the world is con- 
centrated on the Italian-Ethiopian war, 
but look out for Japan! At least that 
is the warning given in the “Merry-Go- 
Round,” the famous Washington syn- 
dicated column by Drew Pierson and 













New 


stores are opening everywhere 
in the Soviet Union 





“Customers clamored for the highest 
quality goods” 





Robert S. Allen. Here is what the 
“Merry-Go-Round” has to say on the 
subject, as reported in the New York 
Post (October 8): “Surface conversa- 
tion (in Washington) centers on the 
danger of war in Europe, a blockade, 
the hazards of American shipping. But 
naval and military strategists are look- 
ing in the opposite direction. The area 
they are worried about is China, Si- 
beria and Japan. Reason for this might 
be summarized in the words of Colonel 
Kenji Matsumoto, Japanese military at- 
tache in Washington. Colonel Matsu- 
moto is extremely frank. Without the 
bat of an eye he says: “Manchukuo is 
a very nice country, but it has no gold. 
The Maritime Provinces (Eastern Si- 
beria) have gold. They also have fish, 
timber, many things Japan needs. When 
we get ready we shall take them. This 
will be the first result of the Italian- 
Ethiopian war!” The item in the 
“Merry-Go-Round” comes close upon 
the heels of a report in Otto Strasser’s 
paper, Die Deutsche Revolution, con- 
firming the rumor of a military treaty 
between Japan and Germany against 
the Soviet Union. Under the circum- 
stances we can only repeat Pravda’s 
warning that “the instigators of this 
adventure may break their necks.” 


He Gets the Brown Derby 


RDINARILY the silly season is 

over at this time of the year. 
Nevertheless, Al Smith made a speech 
at the Eucharistic Congress. Said Al, 
said he: “The poorest worker in a cap- 
italist state is better off than even a 
rich one in a communistic state.” And 
he added that he would not discuss the 
economic phases of the Soviets because 
he didn’t understand them, Which of 
course equips the honorable ex-gov- 
ernor to be an authority on Russian 
workers. Al also claimed that “the 
Commissar of Education in the Soviet 
Government said: “We hate Christian- 
ity and we hate Christians. We must 
learn how to hate’.” We are very 
much afraid that Al has been reading 
the New York American. That does 
not precisely make him a liar; it merely 
makes him a liar once removed. There 
is only one thing Soviet children are 
taught to hate, and that is everything 
human and inhuman that makes life 
sad and mean and oppressive and con- 
temptible. 


Conant Warns Freshmen 
NOTHER candidate for the extend- 


ed silly season—we regret to say— 
is Dr. James Bryant Conant, president 
of Harvard University. Dr. Conant also 
made a speech—to the freshmen of the 
class of 1939. Said Dr. Conant: “The 
suppression of academic freedom, rigid 
censorship, the abolition of individual 
liberty of opinion both in Russia and 
Germany are perfectly consistent with 
the aims of the present rulers of these 
countries.” Well, Professor Walter B. 
Cannon, the distinguished American 


physiologist, is also a Harvard man. Un- 
like Dr. Conant, however, he has been 
to the Soviet Union and so is in a po- 
sition to know what he is talking about. 
And when Prof. Cannon spoke in Lenin- 
grad he went out of his way to point out 
that science and culture, the free spirit 
of inquiry, were being crushed under 
the iron heel of fascism; that today it 
was to the Soviet Union we must turn 
for the untramelled flowering of the 
humanities and the sciences. Nor was 
Prof. Cannon alone in enthusiasm for 
his Soviet hosts. “Even Americans are 
startled by the possibilities of research 
work on a national scale,” wrote Walter 
Duranty in the New York Times. “For 
the first time in history the resources 
of a great State are being placed at the 
disposal of scientific investigators along 
paths they choose to follow, whether the 
results are distant or immediate, nega- 
tive or successful.” Suppression of 
academic freedom, indeed! Rigid cen- 
sorship! Abolition of individual liberty 
of opinion! Nowhere in the world is 
such insistence made upon education, 
upon raising the cultural level of the 
broadest masses, upon developing the 
finest capacities of the individual. No- 
where in the world is there such free- 
dom of self-criticism—nay, such insis- 
tence upon criticism and reform. And 
we venture to say that nowhere in the 
world is there so much liberty of opin- 
ion, or such effective liberty. The dif- 
ference is that whereas in the United 
States a man like Dr. Conant is free 
to think that Hearst, for instance, is 
what he is, in the Soviet Union Hearst 
would not be permitted to be what he 
is. For our own part we prefer the 
Soviet brand of liberty of opinion. It 
means something. 


Wé should also like to call to Dr. 
Conant’s attention a statement by 
Professor Arthur Upham Pope, who 
cannot be unknown to him. Prof. Pope. 
as director of the American Institute for 
Persian Art and Archeology, was chiefly 
responsible for arranging the brilliant 
exhibition of Iranian art in Leningrad. 
“The western world,” said Prof. Pope, 
“has recently been astonished to learn 
how seriously the Soviet Union has 
taken its intellectual responsibilities 
that are the result of her unique loca- 
tion and of the treasures of which she 
is custodian. It is with admiration and 
envy that western European scholars 
have learned that the Oriental staff of 
the Hermitage Museum comprises thir- 
ty scholars, far more than the most 
richly endowed institution in any other 
country. It is with amazement that 
western savants have recently realized 
that in Russia there are no less than a 
hundred specialists in the circle of 
Iranian culture.” This exhibition, to- 
gether with the world Physiological 
Congress and the glorious theater festi- 
val were all in a month’s work for the 
Soviet Union. When Dr. Conant’s 
Harvard can show us a tenth as much 
cultural activity in a year, its young 
president will be in a better position 
to talk. 
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Kuzbas Miners 


One of the things about the Soviet 
Union which most confounds its ene- 
mies and doubting Thomases is the alac- 
rity with which a slogan is turned into a 
concrete reality. They can understand 
a slogan that misleads; our newspapers 
are full of such slogans every day. But 
one that actually leads, one that is act- 
ually put into practice and carried 
through to a successful conclusion for 
the benefit of the masses of people— 
that is indeed perplexing. 

Last spring, in one of those addresses 
that are milestones along the road of 
Soviet progress, Stalin declared that 
now “Cadres decide everything.” Tech- 
nique—the dominant slogan of the first 
Five Year Plan—had been realized. 
Now it was necessary to bring forward 
individuals, to develop their capacities 
to the hilt. 

That was last May. At that time Sta- 
lin, we may be fairly certain, had never 
heard of a young Russian miner by the 
name of Stakhanoff. But if you want to 
know what was meant by the slogan 
“Cadres decide everything” we give you 
Stakhanoffism, some six months after 
Stalin’s address. 

At the age of 20, Stakhanoff, the son 
of a Donetz coal miner, took a two 
years’ training course in a_ technical 
institute. Our newspapers, incidentally, 
reported this fact as if it were the most 
normal thing in the world for the son 
of a coal miner to attend a technical 
institute. And it is, for the sons of 
Soviet miners, although we doubt very 
much if the same thing holds true in 
the American scene. At any rate, last 
spring, his training period over, Stak- 
hanoff went to work as a cutter with an 
automatic tool—Soviet made—the OM 5 
from a Leningrad factory. 

The young miner decided that the 








“STAKHANOFFISM” 


rate of cutting was hampered by three 
factors: the narrowness of the “face” 
where the cutters worked; the delay in 
removing the cut coal and putting in 
props; and the lack of cooperation be- 
tween the cutters, removers and the 
proppers. He suggested to his comrades 
that they form a little group working 
permanently together. Result: after a 
few days of practice the output of the 
shift was driven up to 50 and then 90 
tons. (In the United States, in 1933, the 
normal coal production per man per 
day was 4.78 tons for bituminous and 
2.6 for anthracite). 

Stakanoff had started something and 
soon the reports of his achievements 
were everywhere. Other mines began 
to adopt “Stakhanoffism”— (these Rus- 
sians—they can never do anything with- 
out making a slogan of it, and they can 
never make a slogan of anything with- 
out doing something about it). Soon 


Their Children 


Stakhanoff’s own record was surpassed. 
One hundred tons, 200, 250 tons—up 
and up went the records daily until 
finally another miner, Artukhoff, with 
three loaders and two proppers, reached 
the almost incredible total of 310 tons. 

Artukhoff and his associates each 
netted 540 rubles’ pay for that day’s 
six hours of work. 

Stakhanoffsm by now had become 
“front page stuff.” Ordjonikidze, Com- 
missar for Heavy Industry, issued a let- 
ter of encouragement. Then Sarkisoff, 
executive chief of the Donetz Commun- 
ist party organization, made an impor- 
tant announcement: “The Stakanoff 
system must be adopted throughout the 
Donetz region, and executives and en- 
gineers who attempt to hinder it will he 






dismissed. Above all, there must be no 
change in the rates of payment. If a 
miner or group of miners can earn far 
above the average, let them earn it, be- 
cause the country needs coal. If miners 
earn 2,000 or 3,000 rubles a month or 
more than that, let them enjoy the pros- 
perity that is a reward for the mastery 
of technique that Stalin said should 
be the goal of Soviet industry today.” 

With Stakhanoff and Artukhoff feted 
as heroes by the nation, and receiving 
automobiles as gifts, a wave of enthusi- 
asm flooded the Donetz field and 
reached the “Kuzbas Mosbas” and other 
coal regions. Leading Donetz mines 
have already quadrupled the “face” dis- 
tance for individual cutters with their 
groups of removers and proppers, thus 
effecting an important economy in the 
use of automatic tools. At the same 
time, level after level in the mines has 
speeded up the system of coal removal 
to the pithead to keep pace with the 
increased output of the record-seeking 
miners. Groups of these miners are 
being sent to the Kusnetz and Moscow 
coal basins to demonstrate the new sys- 
tem. With collectivized mining under 
Socialism there is no individual advan- 
tage that does not act for the benefit of 
all, just as the progress of the whole 
immediately raises the status of the in- 
dividual. 

There probably remain, however, sev- 
eral reservations in the minds of some 
people. For instance, the question of 
speed-up? Is not Stakanoffism another 
name for speed-up? It hardly needs to 
be pointed out that workers who vol- 
untarily improve their technique and in- 
crease their tempo, whose rewards are 
in direct proportion to their labors and 
who are working for an industry which 
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The mad dogs of war have been un- 
leashed in Ethiopia. Nobody can tell 
how long it will take before all Europe 
is drawn into a general conflict. The 
fascist government of Italy, Germany 
and Poland pretend to believe that it is 
possible to “localize” this war in Africa, 
without involving the other European 
countries, The Soviet Government, and 
the majority of European Powers, have 
stated repeatedly, that a local war is no 
longer possible under existing circum- 
stances. Only the closest collaboration 
of all powers can possibly prevent war 
and force the war mongers to keep 
peace. 


There are all sorts of interests in- 
volved in this Ethiopian War. There 
is no doubt that Great Britain is inter- 
ested not only in defending peace and 
the independence of Ethiopia, but its 
own colonial empire as well. No doubt 
France also is weighing the danger of 
Italian expansion for its own colonial 
empire. But it would be altogether 
wrong to believe that the present con- 
flict is merely another of the numerous 
wars to redistribute colonial empires. 
If it were, the Soviet Union would re- 
main outside the whole discussion. 

The European equilibrium is so 
weak, the aggressive tendencies on the 
part of Germany so strong, that even 
a colonial war involves the whole struc- 
ture of Europe, endangers European 
peace. Amongst all the nations repre- 
sented in Geneva, there is but one which 
has no aggressive tendencies, no colon- 
ial empire to defend and no aspirations 
for foreign territory. This is the Soviet 
Union. If the Soviets are represented 
in Geneva, it is not, to be inside the 
“thieves’ kitchen” and share with others 





belongs to them is something quite dif- 
ferent from workers who are speeded up 
from above in order to wring the last 
ounce of sweated labor from them for 
the benefit of exploiters. 


Finally, it may be asked how the rela- 
tively enormous wages now being earned 
by these efficient groups in the coal 
mines coincides with the system of So- 
cialism, It is a cardinal principle of 
Soviet economy that every worker shall 
be rewarded commensurately with his 
efforts and that the field of labor shall 
be open to all to develop their capaci- 
ties to the utmost. What Stakhaboff 
and Artukhoff accomplished, others can 
accomplish, are being encouraged to ac- 
complish, are being aided to accom- 
plish. And in the last analysis it must 
be remembered that with exploitation 
or the possibility of exploitation defi- 
nitely abolished by the. Soviets, the 
earnings of the individual worker re- 
main strictly his own private affair. 
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SOVIETS FIGHT FOR PEACE 


the domination of countries whose peo- 
ple happen to be colored. It is in the 
interest of peace and it is solely in that 
interest. 


In 1917 the Soviet Government pro- 
claimed Peace, by concluding an armis- 
tice with the German and Austrian ag- 
gressors. While other nations contin- 
ued the struggle for more than a year, 
the Soviets tried to make their soldiers 
return to their peaceful occupations. 
Since then, the Soviet Union has pur- 
sued its aim of establishing peace with- 
out any other intention in foreign pol- 
itics. The first demand formulated 
when Soviet representatives were ad- 
mitted at the International Conference 
in Cannes, was peace. In 1922, the 
Soviet Government warned the other 
powers that they were creating the 
basis for new wars, by forcing Germany 
into a semi-colonial status. Russia re- 
fused to sign the Versailles treaty with 
all its injustices. But at the same time, 
the Soviets fought actively the idea of 
any war or armed action to obtain the 
rectification of the evils of Versailles. 


The Disarmament Conference had 
but one suggestion for complete and 
general disarmament; this sugges- 
tion was made by the Soviets. The 
Powers were unanimous in their refus- 
al to accept this proposal. The Soviets 
came out with several suggestions for a 
partial disarmament, for the control of 
armament industry, etc. All these plans 
were turned down by the representatives 
of the general staffs and industries of 
the different countries, If Europe to- 
day is even more of an armory than 
it was before the last war, it is the result 
of this attitude on the part of the pow- 
ers against the disarmament proposals 


of the USSR. 


But the war danger cannot be banned 
by mere propaganda. One way is the 
appeal to all men of good will to fight 
for peace in their own countries. An- 
other is by practical measures that must 
be taken by a government which has 
pledged itself before its own people to 
do everything to prevent war. This is 
the reason why the Soviets have not 
only filled volumes with speeches and 
statements against war, but have tried 
to take all practical measures to pre- 
vent an outbreak. 


What are these measures? The first was 
the establishment of peaceful relations 
with all powers on the basis of non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of each other, and 
friendly diplomatic and trade relations. 


The second was the conclusion of non- 
aggression pacts with all neighboring 
states—years before the Kellogg Pact 
was even conceived. The third was the 
permanent refusal to be involved in any 
alliance of aggressive character still ex- 
isting in Europe. The fourth, the con- 
clusion of a pact, defining in a very 
detailed way, the nature of an aggres- 
sion. 


With the increased war danger after 
the victory of Hitler in Germany, the 
realistic peace policy of the Soviets 
necessitated still further steps. The 
League of Nations which had been, for 
years, the center of political intrigues 
of aggressive powers, neni more and 
more the refuge for the smaller nations, 
which do not want war. The Soviet 
Union joined the League in order to 
support all peaceful moves inside the 
Geneva assembly. Since then, the fight 
for peace has been carried on in Ge- 
neva as well as outside. 


When during the last year, the war 
danger grew more imminent in Europe, 
the Soviet Union offered a pact for 
guaranteeing the peace and security of 
the small countries in Eastern Europe; 
an open pact, pledging the nations to 
support each other against any aggres- 
sor, whether a signer of the agreement 
or not. This “Eastern Pact” has ob- 
tained so far the endorsement of two 
countries, France and Czechoslovakia. 
The mere existence of this agreement 
was sufficient to convince all powers in 
Europe, that an aggression here would 
be very harmful for the aggressor. 


These two pacts are by no means di- 
rected against Germany. The Soviet 
Government has every reason to dislike 
the fascist methods of dictatorship, to 
denounce the open war agitation of 
fascist leaders against the Soviets and 
the aspirations of German and Polish 
fascism for Soviet territory. But during 
all the eighteen years of huis existence, 
the Soviets have refused to regard 
war as a method of changing the map 
of the world. They have always main- 
tained, and will maintain, friendly re- 
lations with any government, whether 
it is socialist, democratic, or fascist. The 
Soviets have never favored the idea of 
bringing a change in the political struc- 
ture of other countries by war. 


Litvinov and other Soviet leaders are 
perfectly aware of the fact that the im- 
perialist governments do not always 
support peace moves for peaceful 
reasons. But this does not change their 
attitude: to fight war by all the means 
of diplomacy. The welfare of the peo- 
ples of Europe today depends upon 
this peace policy of the USSR. All 
real lovers of peace should support it. 


Edwin Seaver. 
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ANEW LANGUAGE 


AMONG MEN 
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It has been my destiny not only to 
be part of the life of two eras but also 
of two worlds. I belong to the genera- 
tion whose life was cut in twain by the 
war and the revolution. Half my life 
was spent in western Europe. While to 
my younger colleagues the Soviet world 
was something as natural as air, I wal- 
lowed in comparison and confusion and 
had to make a point of it to discover 
that world. 

When we were boys in old Russia we 
used to think it an honor to go to pris- 
son. On coming to Paris I met certain 
poets. I realized that their world, too, 
was a prison and that they, like our- 
selves, were proud of their confinement. 
Bourgeois society enjoys straight-jacket- 
ing genius. So disjointed as almost to be 
anarchic, it suddenly displays an or- 
ganizing ability for throwing about a 
poet it fears a cordon sanitaire. I re- 
call the hue and cry over the dying Tol- 
stoi, the shouts and catcalls that fol- 
lowed Gorki, Romain Rolland branded 
a traitor, Andre Gide declared played 
out when he began to deal with social 
verities, 

Not always does the bourgeoisie drag 
down its writers; sometimes it honors 
them. But it honors them as freaks, 
like world champions reflecting glory 
on their homeland, like acrobats capa- 
ble for one brief moment of giving to 
the static and stagnant the appearance 
of life. 

In that society, the poet’s place is not 
marked out. Before finding his place, 
he must wear his heart away. It is 
quite proper for bourgeois society, so 
long as it still retains the instinct of 
self-preservation, to watch its writers 
with suspicion, It looks upon art as 
upon a fever, something to be tolerated 
in exceptional instances, like the ma- 
laria injected in paralysis cases. But it 
cannot accept malaria as normal, like 
the loss of millions of workdays, the 
intransigeance of the strong and the 
somnolence of the weak. In bourgeois 
society, art and mankind live apart. 
They come together only on official oc- 


by 





“We have removed the shackles from labor 
and have made all manner of work creation.” 


casions or secretly in the dead of night, 
shame-faced and under a desperate com- 
pulsion. In broad daylight, on the ave- 
nue, they do not remember meeting. 

In our Soviet Union there is no par- 
tition erected between work and leisure. 
Work does not consist in an automatic 
reiteration of certain movements nor 
leisure in killing time. After seeing a 
play by Shakespeare collective farmers 
have declared they would increase their 
crops. Have they misunderstood their 
Othello, or was the tragedy interlarded 
with propaganda? Neither. Inspired by 
the performance the audience are grate- 
ful and wish to express their reactions. 
A little sheepishly, even, they try to 
explain to the actors. They, too, create 
things: wheat and barley. This they 
offer to produce in increased measure 
against the actors’ stage creations. 

I have spoken with young workers 
who told me their reactions to a read- 
ing of Pasternak’s poems: a quicker 
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breath, a heightened rhythm, a firmer 
determination. Their tasks are with 
iron and steel in the foundries and 
mills; Pasternak’s concerns are love, 
the raindrops, the treetops. The poet 
in our country is not merely a senti- 
mental adjunct of the heart but an or- 
ganic part of the whole, like the salts 
that are one with the earth. 


Our people are first and foremost per- 
sons, then farmers, laborers, chemists, 
clerks, Literature does not fit into only 
a section of their lives but into all of 
their life. When they love passionately, 
they are men in love, not gigolos. Bour- 
geois society has classified men and 
things and occasions. Certain occasions 
are sublime, others ridiculous. Men 
throw themselves for a time headlong 
into passion, a time which writers seize 
upon, unmindful that it is an incident 
in and not the whole of men’s lives. 
The bourgeois novel becomes a distor- 
tion of men, makes them one-dimen- 
sional figures castrated in the name of 
sensuousness, reduced to a formula in 
the name of complexity. 


We have removed the shackles from 
labor and have made of all manner of 
work creation. And the Soviet writer 
with his works transforms actual life. 
He helps men know when to say, “Yes,” 
when to say, “No.” He creates a new 
type of friendship, a new heroism, a 
new pathos. When the writer sets forth 
the laws that govern men’s souls he has 
thereby influenced them. He helps men 
one step further along on the path of 
liberation. 


Our enemies cry, “Your society is a 
primitive one, your orchestra consists 
only of drums, you have made life 
anaemic.” No. The revolution is like 
the stone cast upon the water: its circle 
keeps getting larger and larger. And, 
to be literal, we did not start out by 
beating the drums, either. We started 
off with guns. 

There is no human sentiment, no hu- 
man urge or passion that our people 
would be spared from. We are no more 
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FACT-NOT EXPERIMENT 


A. 


Moscow witnessed a unique event at 
the end of August: a troupe of 34 riders 
arrived from Ashkhabad, Turkmenia, 
after covering a distance of 2700 miles 
in a little over two months, Turkmen 
collective farmers in their shaggy fur 
caps, several doctors and veterinarians, 
an agricultural expert, a correspondent 
and photographer joined in the daring 
exploit. The troupe had to cross trac- 
less and waterless deserts, face sand- 
storms and scorching sun. It reached 
its destination without the loss of a man 
or horse. The 55 year old peasant lead- 
er Kabish Mamish and the youngster 
Mered Babaliev were equally elated 
over the achievement. The horsemen 
were given an enthusiastic reception by 
Premier Molotov and the Moscow popu- 
lace. Said old Kabish Mamish: “We 
experienced many trials and difficulties 
on the way. We passed through many 
places and met many peoples we never 
saw before. But everywhere we were 
met as brother workers and farmers, we 
saw with our own eyes how great is our 
fatherland, the USSR. Our success is 
the success of* our own Turkmenia, of 
the entire Soviet Union. When neces- 
sary, we shall again saddle our horses 
and join in the defense of our Socialist 
Fatherland.” 

Most of the men in the troupe, mem- 








willing to yield to our enemies in the 
matter of suffering than in the matter 
of joy. In a country where the law of 
the wild has ceased to govern even suf- 
fering becomes a revivifying force. 

Not long ago Francois Mauriac said, 
“Even our pains are a luxury for the 
few.” We can reply that with us the 
joys are shared by all. As for these 
others, their ego shrivels, their feelings 
give way to mechanization, their entire 
life boils down to one of dread: the 
fear of a death without meaning. That 
is a state of mind which we gladly con- 
cede to them. 

We Soviet writers are proud of our 
readers. When in the hours of night we 
now pore over rough drafts we do not 
ask, “What good can it do?” Instead 
we exclaim, “How much still remains 
undone!” That is what irks us. I am 
happy to be one of those Soviet writers 
who seek out new words for expressing 
new sentiments. We need not hesitate 
to say that our writings are only the 
halting utterance of stammerers, the 
stammerings however of a new language 
among men. 
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bers of Turkmen collective farms, re- 
membered the oppression of the tsarist 
regime and of the native bai—landlords 
and tribal chiefs. Now they are free 
men, tillers of the soil or workers in 
industry, themselves the rulers of their 
country. The Soviet system opened a 
new life to them, changed former serfs 
into proud leaders. 

Another remarkable chapter in Soviet 
advance was the exploit of the Arctic 
navigator, Grigory Ushakov, head of the 
expedition aboard the icebreaker Sad- 
ko, who planted the Soviet flag on a 
snow covered island 600 miles from the 
North Pole, after discovering a warm 
passage amidst the ice, never charted 
before. Also the exploit of the Soviet 
ships Vanzetti and Iskra, which navi- 
gated through arctic ice from Leningrad 
to Vladivostok, and of the steamers 
Anadyr and Stalingrad, which made the 
trip in the reverse direction. Profes- 
sor Otto Schmidt, Chief of Arctic Navi- 
gation, under whose direction these 
feats were accomplished, praised the 
men and their work: “The opening of 
a sea route across the Arctic is success- 
fully completed. We are prepared to 
introduce regular sailings in both di- 
rections. Success was obtained thanks 
to proper organization, the whole- 
hearted cooperation of Soviet leaders, 


scientists, aviators, the officers and men 
in the service, and the determination on 
the part of all to achieve our aim. Arc- 
tic navigation is no longer a hazardous 
adventure, it is an assured fact.” Thus 
another victory is entered on the an- 
nals of humanity’s efforts to conquer 
what seemed unconquerable before. 

Or the startling news from Donbas, 
the Pennsylvania of the Soviet Union. 
A young coal miner, Alexei Stakhanov, 
determined to honor International 
Youth Day by a special effort; on 
August 31 he went down to his mine 
and using a Soviet made pneumatic 
hammer produced 102 tons of coal in 
his normal 6 hour shift. Other miners, 
in the spirit of Socialist competition, 
took up Stakhanov’s challenge. Dukan- 
ov, Bobkov, Konzedalov, Savchenko and 
others ran up production day after day: 
115 tons, 175, 241, until finally, on Sep- 
tember 13, miner Artukhov made the 
unprecedented record of 310 tons. They 
were following in the footsteps of the 
famous Donbas miner, udarnik Nikita 
Isotov, who made a name for himself 
in the Soviet Union by his novel meth- 
ods of work. Now the challenge has 
been taken up by whole groups of 
miners. Soviet coal mining has “over- 
taken and surpassed” mining in capit- 
alist countries. In the United States 
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400,000 soft coal miners went on strike 
to obtain a small increase in their wages. 
and were forced to accept a compro- 
mise settlement. In the Soviet Union 
the miners are sure of uninterrupted 
employment and a living wage, with So- 
cial Insurance benefits in case of acci- 
dent and a pension in old age. But the 
enthusiasm of the workers for Socialist 
construction carries them way above the 
required standards; gifted individual 
workers show the way to their comrades 
to better methods of work, to improved 
production, to greater benefits for the 
whole people. “The Soviet Union,” said 
Henri Barbusse just before his untimely 
death, “is the only country which has 
introduced the spirit of Socialist compe- 
tition, where each one is enthused to 
strive and surpass for the good of all.” 

And in another distant part of the 
Soviet Union, one more unexampled vic- 
tory of Socialist construction: the crea- 
tion of the Jewish Autonomous Terri- 
tory, Birobidjan. After 2000 years these 
wanderers over the face of the earth, un- 
desired everywhere, deprived of human 
rights in most countries, persecuted and 
oppressed, a football among nations, are 
at last building for themselves a home- 
land, a state of their own among other 
Soviet states. While Hitler is driving 
German Jews back to the dark ages of 
ghettos and mass extermination, the Sov- 
iet Government is aiding the Jews to 
create a home for themselves, where 
they can develop freely in their own 
way. In Birobidjan Soviet Jews, and 
to some extent Jews from other coun- 
tries, have the opportunity to apply 
their particular racial talents and gifts 
to the development of a Soviet Jewish 
Republic, distinct from other Soviet re- 
gions and yet within the framework of 
the Union of Soviet Republics. This 
development is in line with the Soviet 
policy on Minor Nationalities, of which 


there are over 150 within Soviet bor- 
ders. Each racial group or nationality, 
living in its own territory, is given the 
widest opportunity to use its own lan- 
guage, develop its own culture, bring 
to the general advance of the Union 
its specific qualities. No wonder op- 
pressed national minorities everywhere, 
and “Jews Without Money” especially, 
look to the Soviet Union as the leader 
and hope of suffering humanity. 

The whole expanse of the Soviet Un- 
ion is a-throb with new life, new energy, 
released by the Revolution and directed 
to the building of a new society, free 
and secure and abundant. This vast 
country covering two continents and 
stretching from the Arctic Circle to a 
semi-tropical South, and from the mid- 
dle of Europe to the Pacific Ocean in 
the East, has broken away, for the first 
time in the history of mankind, from 
the “dog-eat-dog” principle. Its popu- 
lation of 170 millions and growing at 
the rate of over 3 million yearly, is no 
longer exposed to the domination of 
the rich, to the rule of property. The 
Soviet Union expresses in the truest 
sense the maxim of the Declaration of 
Independence, that all men are born 
equal and possess inalienable rights to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Nor does this remain just a dec- 
laration, beautifully engraved on parch- 
ment and kept safely under lock and 
key. It is transformed into reality in 
the day-to-day acts of the government 
and the people. 

How this transformation took place, 
and how it has been carried on since, 
is indicated, roughly, in the following 
sketch: 

On November 7th, 1917, Lenin at the 
head of the Bolshevik Party, took over 
the government of Russia. 

Immediately basic changes were in- 
troduced in the relations which pre- 


vailed in the country heretofore, and 
in its actual management and operation. 


Some of these changes were: 


The establishment of a Socialist Fed- 
erated Soviet Republic, directly under 
the rule of the workers. 

A proposal of peace without annexa- 
tions and indemnities, and the with- 
drawal of Russia from the war. 


The abolition of property rights: ex- 
propriation of bankers, landlords and 
bosses of every kind; distribution of 
land among the peasants. 

Granting of equal rights to every 
Soviet citizen, male and female, with- 
out distinction of race, creed or color. 

The organization of a People’s Red 
Army. 

After fighting for three years foreign 
invaders and_ counter-revolutionary 
White armies; after suffering famine, 
dislocation of industry and agriculture, 
the revolutionary forces were drawn to- 
gether for new efforts—for the rebuild- 
ing of the country on a Soviet Socialist 
basis. From the period of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy, Reconstruction, and the 
first Five Year Plan to the present day, 
the Soviet Union has registered one 
steady line of advance: 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
constituted in 1923, 

Work day reduced to 7 hours, in haz- 
ardous trades, such as coal mining, to 
6 hours. 

Trade Union organization fostered 
and stimulated. 

Scale of wages unified and wages 
raised steadily, same for women as for 
men. 

Social insurance and old age pensions 
provided on an ever mounting scale. 

Compulsory education for all chil- 
dren; facilities extended for higher ed- 
ucation, for technical and professional 
courses, for training in the sciences and 
arts: illiteracy—almost universal among 
workers and peasants in the tsarist re- 
gime—reduced to less than 10 per cent. 


Following the Socialist system of eco- 
nomic planning, the first and second 
Five Year Plans inaugurated under the 
slogan “to overtake and surpass”; first 
Piatiletka completed in four years and 
three months; second Piatiletka run- 
ning in most branches of national econ- 
omy ahead of schedules. 

Natural resources of the country de- 
veloped; prospecting and discovery ex- 
tended; research and invention facili- 
tated; power, light, communication by 
rail, water and air brought to the most 
outlying sections. 

Socialist competition introduced and 
untapped energies and talents in the 
entire population awakened; peasants 
and common laborers developed into 
skilled workers, technicians, engineers. 
teachers, managers, scientists, artists. 

The Soviets revolutionized the coun- 
tryside: turned a country of 25,000,000 
backward small peasant households’ into 
a land of the most advanced agricul- 
ture through collectivization; estab- 
lished large collective and state farms, 
for grain, cotton, technical crops, ani- 
mal husbandry—organized, mechanized, 
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planned. Reducea tne back-breaking 
toil of peasants, shortened hours, in- 
creased their income and raised their 
standard of living. Obtained ever in- 
creasing harvests in 1933, 1934 and 1935. 

Doubled production of foodstuffs, ma- 
terials for clothing, for housing and 
articles of immediate necessity. Dis- 
carded rationing and is successfully 
overcoming scarcity. 

Made secure every Soviet citizen in 
his job, eliminated unemployment, 
placed him on the road to a prosperous 
and cultured life. 

Raised the Soviet Union to first rank 
as a world power, a bulwark of world 
peace and an impregnable fortress 
against aggression, an example and hope 
for all toilers. 

This was accomplished in the short 
space of 18 years through the rule of 
the workers, under the leadership of 
Lenin and Stalin. To be more precise, 
the period of Socialist construction is to 
be reckoned from 1928, since the pre- 
ceding years were devoted to rehabili- 
tation. The progress made in the sev- 
en years is so amazing, so unprecedented 
that even bourgeois observers stand be- 
fore it in wonderment. Superficial 
critics of the Soviet Union contend that 
not enough has been accomplished; 
there is not yet “a chicken in every pot 
and two cars in every garage.” True,— 
though I am not so sure about the 
chicken, since I haven’t visited the Sov- 
iet Union in two years; reliable reports, 
however, indicate that market places 
have abundant supplies and people are 
able to satisfy all their needs in food 
and clothes. As to automobiles, there 
are in round figures some forty million 
families in the country; it will no doubt 
take quite a while to provide each of 
them with a car; or to give each family 
a five-rroom apartment, or a separate 
house, for that matter, fitted with tiled 
bath, toilet, hot and cold water, per- 
haps air-conditioned. This must take 
time. But what a prospect for enter- 
prising manufacturers! And _ Soviet 
manufacturers, though they may be 
communists and their total income, even 
if they manage a plant as large as 
Ford’s, may not exceed 600 rubles a 
month, are very enterprising indeed. 
This year they worked particularly well, 
steady, without interruptions, on a level 
exceeding the yearly plan. Thus the 
total output of heavy industry was in- 
creased, in the first seven months of 
1935, by 24.8 percent over the same pe- 
riod of last year, the food industry by 
18.1 percent, lumber by 14.8 percent, 
colored metals by 38.8 percent. In the 
countryside the advance is even more 
noticeable: the harvest this year “is ex- 
cellent in all branches,” reports Dur- 
anty—(NY Times, Sept. 19)—“The to- 
tal grain crop will run around 90,000,- 
000 tons; cotton, 1,500,000 tons; sugar, 
from beets, 1,500,000 tons, with equally 
good results in flax, tobacco, tea, grapes 
and fruit. More important still, the 
crops are being harvested and delivered 
for State utilization with much greater 
speed and efficiency than heretofore.” 


Farmers, all through the Soviet Union, 
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both collective and individual, are 
reaping benefits not only because of 
good crops, but chiefly because of Soviet 
methods of work and organization. The 
farmer has plenty of food stored away 
—grain, potatoes, vegetables, three and 
often five times more than in 1933. The 
village has lost the poverty stricken 
aspect of the old days, new homes are 
springing up like mushrooms, there is a 
new cultural life in the villages which 
never existed before: schools, clubs, 
libraries, nurseries, radios, often a 
movie house. No longer are the vil- 
lagers dressed if homespun and bast 
shoes; their children attend not less 
than seven years of school and many 
continue with higher studies. The vil- 
lage is developing its own agronomists, 
teachers, doctors, engineers. 

The rise of the standard of living of 
the people in the Soviet Union can be 
measured by the enormous increase in 
retail trade: it is 34 percent greater 
this year than last. 

One of the weakest links of Soviet 
economy—rail transport—is being reme- 
died rapidly. Under the energetic di- 
rection of L. M. Kaganovich, the Com- 
missar for Transportation, transport is 
being rehabilitated and modernized. 
Railroad work is handled more efficient- 
ly, carloadings have increased nearly 50 
percent, from about 50,000 daily last 
year to 75,000 in September, and a 
probable increase of another 5000 cars 
daily for the rest of the year. 

Thus Soviet industry is advancing by 
leaps and bounds, Soviet farming is es- 
tablishing new records, and the mate- 
rial and cultural level of the popula- 
tion is steadily rising. Of course, this 
enormous and general advance was not 
achieved without great efforts on the 
part of the Soviet workers, without 
manifold difficulties, without heroic sac- 
rifices. There was much to be learned 
in the years following the Revolution, 
much to be adjusted and done over 
again; shortcomings and deficiencies 
are not all corrected to be sure. But 
what conscious Soviet worker did not 
realize that the difficulties are tempo- 
rary, that the new Socialist state re- 
quires a sound material basis; there- 
fore kept on striving, gladly, enthusi- 
astically, even at the cost of personal 
hardships?. These efforts have finally 
been crowned with success, the period 
of apprenticeship is left far behind, the 
Soviet Union is definitely on the up- 
grade. Nor does this imply that a 
privileged class is prospering, that some 
individuals are grabbing power and 
riches at the expense of the mass. It 
does imply that every Soviet citizen, 
every worker of hand and brain, shares 
in the benefits of. the society as a whole. 

Decidedly, the land of the Soviets is 
on the march. And this in the face of 
profound misery of countless workers 
and farmers in capitalist countries, to 
which the United States is no excep- 
tion; in the face of fascist brutality 
and war madness which make one shud- 
der for the future of mankind. Is there 
going to be a future? Aren’t we all 
going to perish in the bloody conflagra- 
tion set off in Africa and Asia, a con- 


flagration which will surely embroil 
every country under the sun? 


Of course there is a future, a glorious 
future for the disinherited and_ op- 
pressed of all lands; the Soviet Union 
is pointing the way. From its inception 
the Soviet Union battled to maintain 
peace in Europe and the world. If it 
were not for the determined peace pol- 
icy of the Soviets, Europe and the Far 
East might have been ablaze before this. 
A Socialist state has no reason for war; 
there are no profiteers and war-mongers 
in a Socialist society to coin money out 
of the sweat and blood of the common 
people; the Soviet Red Army is a work- 
ers and farmers army, to whom workers 
and farmers in all lands are brothers. 
“Peace is indivisible,” said Litvinoff in 
Geneva; workers, farmers, intellectuals, 
all honest and sincere men and women 
everywhere can and must make an or- 
ganized, determined fight for peace. 

By a determined fight for peace, for 
human rights, for social and economic 
betterment, the future of mankind can 
be secured. Man’s estate can be so or- 
ganized that, as Lenin said, we shall 
reach heights we can barely vision to- 
day. The road to these heights is al- 
ready cleared on one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface. The character of the new. 
higher state of human society is already 
outlined, sharp and distinct as a moun- 
tain on a cloudless day. The vision 
which inspired humanity’s best minds 
through the ages, which reveals the in- 
most aspirations of the toilers, is the 
reality of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the reality of a classless So- 
cialist society nearing completion. 

“Soviet workers,” wrote Barbusse in 
his immortal book: Stalin — a New 
World Seen Through a Man— “are men 
like others. Nevertheless, they haven’t 
the same heads and they haven’t the 
same hands as workers in the capitalist 
countries, because, there, they have to 
fight the bosses, and here, they work 
for themselves. The feeling of pride 
and of joy which illuminates the faces 
of Soviet workers is that ‘change’ which 
so struck Gorki when he returned to 
the Soviet Union in 1928 after a long 
absence. ... The extraordinary exploits. 
the truly superhuman exertions effected 
on a large scale and in small things, at 
wholesale and retail, in the colossal Sov- 
iet workshop, provide material for a 
whole series of epic poems. . . . Skill, 
executive ability are forged in the 
twinkling of an eye in such an atmos- 
phere. . . . Such things are altogether 
logical. Everything for the workers and 
by the workers. .. . The Russian people. 
the first people . . . which has under- 
taken the turn to Socialism, has demon- 
strated that Socialism can be built, here 
and now. The results of Socialism are 
there, they can be seen. .. . Here is the 
country where under the hands of two 
supreme leaders, have been combined 
American practical genius with revolu- 
tionary daring, the country of under- 
standing and of duty,—with its need 
for truth, its enthusiasm, its springtime. 
On the map of the world it stands out, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“The foundation of a socialist society in the U.S.S.R. has been laid, and 


laid securely’—Molotov at the Seventh Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. 
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First tourist: “Soviet sportsmen will never beat ours.” 


Second tourist: “Why?” 


First tourist: “Because we'll never let them in.” 





Young worker after carrying two effigies in the May 
Day parade: 
oppression means.” 


“Now I understand what capitalist 


A JOYOUS SATIRE 
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Those who follow our country in its 
cultural life cannot but know that Sov- 
iet literature does not simply mirror 
life’s phenomena, nor simply extract 
from life its characters, tendencies and 
mere facts. Soviet literature throws it- 
self into life—headlong. 

After the French encyclopaedists de- 
scribed the forward evolution of society 
they had to wait for years before they 
could see their ideas take flame in the 
great revolution. But our young Soviet 
writers of today can see at once how 
their works influence and transform the 
life about them. 

And there is no field of writing that 
so sharply sets off the place of the 
writer in the new society as the field 
which is mine: satire. 
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Soviet satire! Is there such a thing? 


It is a question often asked. 


A poet in joyous mood writes an 
ode; in sad mood an elegy. And to 
write satire he must, according to classi- 
cal formula, be moved by anger and 
bitterness, Whether the satirist use po- 
etry or prose he chooses his form only 
as a medium for setting forth his own 
thoughts and feelings as against others 
which have aroused his wrath, resent- 
ment, fear, contempt and scorn. But in 
a land where the workers control their 
own destinies, where there is no more 
exploitation of man by man. where so- 
ciety is on the highroad toward a class- 
less society, what can be the function 
of satire, where can wrath and bitter- 
ness and even gentle mockery fit in? 
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The great masters of satire aimed 
their shafts, pointed and venomous, at 
their governments and at society as con- 
stituted. Their minds were steeped in 
hatred and hatred inspired their pens. 
Their wrath has been as a luminous 
cord stretched over those intervals of 
time that lie between periods of social 
upheaval, when class replaces class and 
man’s views of the world undergo a 
change. But today in the full light of 
nascent Socialism who can still perceive 
the glimmer of their hate? In the 
wholesome society of full-breathed men 
who can stil] see meaning in the mor- 
dant sarcasm of the disillusioned? Can 
our proletarian writers truly write sat- 
ire when the proletariat wields the pow- 
er? If so, what shall they criticize? 




















Whom shall they mock? Themselves? 
To what purpose? 

We Soviet writers who have the in- 
estimable opportunity of leaping ahead 
into the future, of living and writing 
in the land where social utopias come 
alive, we can say that satire is possible, 
that it lives and flourishes in the litera- 
ture of our Soviet Union, finding ever 
new forms, piercing and animated. 

Our workers, true enough, have con- 
quered and once and for all ended all 
exploitation of man by man. But still 
the struggle is not over. We are men- 
‘aced by enemies on all sides and the 
mildew of a terrible past has not all 
been removed. Night has gone, yet its 
phantom shadows lurk in dark corners 
and crevices; they dare not show them- 
selves in broad daylight yet still they 
stir within the land, often deep within 
our very selves. It would take an in- 
strument sharp and neat as a scalpel to 
reach them. And that feature of our 
social life, of our proletarian democ- 
racy, which has been named self-criti- 
cism and has taken deep root among 
us is the thing which in the field of lit- 
erature has taken the form of satire. 
Yet the Soviet reader has not discarded 
Voltaire, Cervantes, Swift, Gogol, Ana- 
tole France, or Heinrich Mann. Not at 
all. Nor does he read them only in or- 
der to understand feudal and capitalist 
society. 

At our party congresses we often hear 
true if cutting comparisons between bu- 
reaucrats in the Soviet administration 
and the comic characters of our great 
satirist of the past, Shchedrin. And in 
one of Stalin’s speeches he draws a 
parallel between the faint-hearted of 
the revolution and Belikov, the “mon- 
key in the bandbox” in one of Chek- 
hov’s stories. 

The satiric writer in the new order 
necessarily handles new themes and 


treats them in a new way. True, as in 





the past, he spends the vials of his ire 
and scorn upon stupidity, baseness and 
duplicity. But the intolerable med- 
dling mother-in-law, the love affair of a 
grande dame and her manservant, the 
bogus prince and counterfeit heirs to a 





Michael Koltsov: 


mander of the Maxim Gorky air squadron. 


writer, editor and com- 


rich man’s estate, these characters and 
situations leave the Soviet reader cold, 
for to him they are unreal phantasy. A 
situation that will make the Soviet read- 
er laugh is that of the millionaire in 
the Soviet Union who finds he can ac- 
quire nothing more than his food, cloth- 
ing, a home for his family, and is all in 
a quandary to know what to do with all 
his money. Or the Soviet reader will 
be moved to anger to see an administra- 
tor distort the principles of Socialism 
and try to cast all men in a single mold 
by having them eat, dress, speak and 
think alike. 

The subject matter and objects of 
laughter have changed, and our laugh- 
ter has a new flavor. Moral superiority 
has ceased to be the privilege of a few 
physically powerless men. Not in im- 
potent despair but in pride and courage 
is our satire conceived and its laughter 
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is not sardonic but whole-hearted and 
joyful. 
The line that divides humor from 


satire is fading away, however sharply 
literary theory may have drawn it. The 
most biting wit, the most castigating 
satire must of necessity carry something 
of a smile if it is not to overdo itself. 
And humor on the other hand neces- 


sarily contains some elements of satire. 


for even when it does not condemn it at 
least holds up to criticism the object 
of men’s smiles. 

This new turn and flavor of satire is 
not characteristic of Soviet literature © 
Today there 
is no country in the world where the 
bearers of the word that fights the 
forces of darkness, barbarism and ex- 


and Soviet readers alone. 


ploitation stand alone. They no longer 
battle with their individual mind and 
For the 


night is a-light with flares and flames. 


might as their sole weapon. 


An entire class not yet fully organized 
in defense of its interests but already 
aware of those interests stands behind 
these defenders of culture and justice 
and bears them aloft on its shoulders. 
This class, having lost its fears, can al- 
ready sense the thrill of future victory, 
and unmindful of the skeptic’s sneer 
This 


class does not agree that “there is noth- 


retain unshaken its faith in life. 


ing new under the sun,” and laughs its 
enemies to scorn with a laughter born 
of strength. A new satire, daring and 
joyful, is a-borning in our books and 
songs, a satire that defends culture, and 
combats the shame, the filth, the en- 
slavements of the past. The working 
class, the last class to make its appear- 
ance in history, is also the one that will 


be the last to laugh. 
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“Yes, but how do you know that when 
they have their ideal system set up over 
there, people won’t become just as dis- 
honest, just as greedy and grasping and 
grafting, just as venal as over here?” 
said the retired lawyer who was trying 
to find out What It Was All About. 
“After all, you can’t change human 
nature. 

“The main point is, how are you go- 
ing to stop people wanting power, grab- 
bing for power, upsetting all the ideal- 
istic principles and precepts they’ve 
been taught, for power?” said the uni- 
versity professor. “After all, power is 
what human beings have always wanted 
for themselves.” 

“Aren’t the girls going to want pretty 
things—powder puffs, and little light 
frocks, and lipstick and silk stockings?” 
said the little Stanford undergraduate 
co-ed wistfully. “It seems hard to have 
to do without those things.” 

“They haven’t any liberty and they 
have no freedom of speech and they 
have to swallow slogans all day long 
and they can’t do anything for the fun 
of it but only because it’s good for the 
Proletarian Revolution,” said the other 
student darkly, a graduate who had re- 
turned from a six months’ stay Over 
There and had come home with the 


Final Definitive Truth. “But for some 
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strange reason Stalin has sold them 
Communism to such an extent that | 
think it would be harder for them to 
have a revolution over here than for us 
to have one in this country.” 

“You mean for them to have a coun- 
ter-revolution,” I said, honestly puzzled 
at his term, 

“There you go, you purist,” he grim- 
aced. “That’s what I mean. The only 
Revealed Truth. All right, counter- 
revolution, if you wish.” 

“Of course communism is a religion,” 
said the clergyman. “That is nothing 
against it. Thank God one movement 
in the world still believes in faith, sac- 
rifice and idealism. Only what will 
happen when the ideals turn to dross, 
as any earthly ideals must?” 

Well, you’ve determined never to ar- 
gue any more and not to try and point 
out where they are so wrong because 
they can’t think other than with the 
minds and conceptions nurtured by 
their own system. But you try all the 
same. 

“They shoot grafters,” you say. “Even 
the Hearst papers report those shoot- 
ings. Graft is a crime over there, a 
crime comparable to highway robbery, 
murder for gain, or kidnaping for 
money over here. Graft robs all the 
people, not only one man or one fam- 
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ily. Why isn’t it worse to rob all the 
people?” 

“Yes, but — — well, but the GPU 
lives better than the others. The Heads 
of the Government, they have all they 
want, don’t they?” 

“No, they don’t, why should they? 
The Litvinoffs I happen to know live 
in three rooms, and Stalin’s former wife 
went to her eight hour day’s work in 
the silk factory every day on the tram 
car. Of course some of the officials 
have cars—because they have to do a 
lot of work and get around. It would 
be sort of silly for Stalin to walk every- 
where, wouldn’t it? But as Bill Shatoff 
once said, the cars are rationed in Rus- 
sia on the principle that the ones who 
have most to do and need them most 
get them, not the ones who have least 
to do, like our leisured upper classes.” 

“But why wouldn’t a person who has 
the chance to get the best take it? It 
isn’t human nature to pass that by, is 
it?” This time it was the lawyer’s turn 
to look wistful. He had lost quite an 
amount during the depression. 

This is what is so hard to explain to 
Americans, It is so deep in them, in- 
stilled from their earliest days, that 
you count in proportion as you accum- 
ulate; that your fellows respect you in 
almost exact proportion to the size of 
your bank account, the make of your 
automobile, your clothes, your dinner- 
parties. At least a great part of your 
fellows do; society does; and everyone 
thinks everyone else does, which is what 
public opinion is. The cops won’t even 
arrest you if you wear a top hat; not 
even on the picket-line. (Try it some- 
time. ) 














In the Soviet Union this simply is not 
so. My first act was to stow away my 
silk frocks and my beads and wear 
things more like the others were wear- 
ing. Not to be kind and charitable, but 
because I didn’t want to be stared at in 
the streets, didn’t want to feel ashamed. 
Ashamed in exactly the same way I 
might feel humiliated if I had to go to 
a swell party in cotton stockings, sneak- 
ers and an overall. In the Soviet Union 
they don’t look up to their fellows who 
have the means to display wealth; they 
look up to you for other things: if you 
do a good job, or are thoughtful, in- 
telligent, understanding, willing to sub- 
merge yourself for the good of all. Now, 
we say that’s what we respect; our chil- 
dren are taught in every public school 
that “kind thoughts are more than cor- 
onets”; but in practice the coronet gets 
to the winning post every time. 

All of which doesn’t mean they don’t 
like you to look pretty and wear nice 
clothes: they want everyone in the 
whole country to have them. Mean- 
while, you would rather wait with wear- 
ing yours till the others have got them. 
too. 


And power, and prestige, and pull, 
and all those things. Your power is 
strong over there only in so far as you 
stay close to the masses. This is hardest 
for the American to understand. Every 
street arab can become a big business 
executive, separate himself from “the 
rabble,” stand out. In Russia you stand 
out if you are close to, understand and 
live amongst, truly represent the masses: 
not the few grafters whom our politi- 
tians represent in the western world 
today. The very term “representative 
government” has become a joke in west- 
ern “democracies.” 


Harry Bridges is an excellent illus- 
tration in America. When the capitalist 
papers and employers wanted to under- 
stand the keynote of his actions (they 
themselves didn’t believe the fairy tales 
they put out for public consumption 
about his being a British agent or a 
Moscow agent or simply Satan in dis- 
guise) they used the yardstick that 
measured their own actions. He was a 
racketeer, out for personal advance- 
ment, money, higher position, power. 
But when Bridges turned down that 
bribe of $50,000, and didn’t take “high- 
er” jobs in the East, and didn’t allow 
himself to be separated from his Union 
and the men he led, not by cajolery, 
force, persecution or threats, then they 
were at a loss. They never thought of 
the really very simple explanation that 
Harry Bridges had power, prestige, re- 


spect, and the love and devotion of 
thousands of men, just because he stuck 
close to them, really represented them, 
and they knew it. His actions spoke: 
he didn’t have to make ranting dema- 
gogic speeches to be believed. That is 
the kind of leader that the workers in 
the Soviet Union prize; one who cannot 
be bought to leave them and hobnob 
with their enemy. 


So it isn’t that suddenly 160,000,000 
Soviet citizens are born or reared with- 
out vanity, ambition, or the desire to 
have the approbation and esteem of 
their fellows. They do want them. But 
respect is not won by hiring a private 
pullman in which to cross the country 
alone. 


And you have to “do your job” in 
the Soviet Union to win and maintain 
respect. It’s not enough to say “I tried. 
1 did my best. Too bad; I failed.” You 
mustn’t fail; you can’t; but if you do, 
you must acknowledge it was failure, 
and then start again and do it. If you 
say you did your best, that let’s you off, 
and you don’t have to make any more 
effort. 


Our proverbs and sayings, our deep- 
est ethical instincts and teachings, even 
some of our real heroes are often the 
same as the Soviet ones. That is, our 
private,. individual ethics, morals, and 
heroes. We did prize Charlie Lind- 
bergh, especially early in his career 
when he arrived at Le Bourget and 
said, “By the way, I’m Charlie Lind- 
heigh,” and we liked him a lot better 
than we ever will Mr. Mellon or Mr. 
Mills or Mr. Rockefeller. For once in- 
dividual and social reactions coincided; 
hence the tremendous fuss made of 
Lindbergh. As individuals we are taught 
to despise and eschew the very actions, 
ethics and behavior which as members 
of society we have to admire—qualities 
that made the Mellons and Millses and 
Rockefellers what they are. 


It is capitalism that breeds hardness, 
selfishness, ruthlessness in people—usu- 
ally coupled with dishonesty, corrup- 
tion and disregard for the feelings of 
others. If you haven’t these qualities it 
is hard to get on in the business world, 
however much Babbitts sentimentalise 
over the soft heart and kittenish com- 
radeship of some Babbitts. The Soviet 
Union does not hold out its big prizes 
to the hard ambitious go-getter who 
gets there. He is anathema to them. 
He has to get there for society, not for 
himself. 


This is what the Soviets mean by in- 
dividualism—selfish desire to shine at 





the expense of others. And this individ- 
ualism is “out.” But individuality they 


desire, admire and encourage. Every 
human being is to be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop and strengthen his in- 
dividuality and exercise his special 
gifts—in a communist system they can 
only enrich and not despoil others. Just 
as the artist’s contribution enriches life 
anywhere—if the masses have a chance 
to enjoy that art. 

In the Soviet Union you must be in- 
teliigently aware of what is going on, 
conscious even of your ethics and the 
why and wherefore of your behavior. 
In our world we have to hide and cloak 
our ethics in mountain-folds of hypoc- 
risy, because of the gaps between what 
we do and say, between what we say 
and really mean; we grow neurotic in 
the struggle to make our individual eth- 
ical desires fit our social system. We 
prate about humanity and put profit 
above everything. They don’t. They 
don’t give profit, property or material 
wealth any importance. Comfort, yes; 
that is wanted, and the Second Five- 
Year-Plan was designed to produce the 
consumers’ goods which shall provide 
everyone with comfort. But the profit 
psychology is out, with the private prof- 
it system. 

Of course there are plenty of rem- 
nants of the old yet; plenty of Soviet 
citizens are cursed with the old reac- 
tions and feelings and deep-rooted in- 
stincts bred, nurtured, and emphasized 
by the private profit system. But their 
ethics demand the uprooting of these 
instincts and reactions. The new urges 
are to be social in character, not anti- 
social. 

And with it all goes the fact that they 
can evolve, over there: they do not 
worship the past, traditions and preju- 
dices based on old economic and class 
systems; they are ready for the new and 
they are able to forge each link as they 
come to it because they have removed 
the obstacles that exist for us: the eco- 
nomic, legal, sexual, social, psychologi- 
cal hurdles we cannot jump because we 
are still bound to the roots that create 
the wood out of which those hurdles 
are made. Soviet Russia has caught up 
with the twentieth century in morals 
and ethics and social values and insti- 
tutions; we, technically with our times, 
are in those respects hundreds of years 
behind them. We cannot evolve while 
we are in these chains, the chains must 
be broken. 

Is it strange the free Soviet citizen 
doesn’t want the chains of capitalism 


back? 
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Vassya Pirogov, a brown-haired young 
lad, has been working for a month as 
draughtsman on a new construction job. 
And for the last two weeks Vassya Piro- 
gov has been dragging about with a 
wounded heart. 

The cause for it lay in the neighbour- 
ing collective farm. We shall be frank 
and give all the facts straightforwardly, 
as is expected of honest people. It was 
not the new collective farm threshing- 
machine, nor the caterpillar tractor that 
had disturbed the tranquillity of the 
young draughtsman. No, the upsetting 
element was the gray-eyed tractor oper- 
ator, Irene Berezov. 

One day, heavy with sleepless nights 
and with his sweet, unshared secret, 
Vassya nervously tugged at his fore- 
lock, screwed up his courage and said 
to his friend, Petia Svetliakov: 

—Petia! I can’t hide it any longer. 
. + « Pm madly in love with Irene. 

—And what is there about her to at- 
tract you so? 

—Everything. She’s the cleverest, the 
most beautiful. ... Her gray eyes... . 

—Well, then, fall in love with me. 
I have gray eyes too. 

—Stop joking. There you have it, 
insensitiveness to a living human being! 
Better give me some advice, how can I 
make her reciprocate, how can I attract 
her attention? 

—Alright, I won’t kid you. Find out 
what she’s interested in. Literature, let’s 
say. Or music. Maybe postage stamps. 
I have it! I just remembered! She 
once told me that she likes physical cul- 
ture, sport. Try talking to her about it. 

—Done for, finished, in the prime of 
my life! I know nothing about such 
things. Help me! Teach me! Do you 
know anything about sports? 

—Of course. 

—What’s your favourite sport? 

—Tea with jam. 

—And is that all you can tell me? 

—No, not all. -There’s a mechanic, 


Lapin, at the job; he subscribes to a 


sports magazine. Get hold of one, read 
it, and 
—Petia! You're a genius. 
—No need to exaggerate. 
a gifted young man. 


II 


For five whole evenings the enam- 
oured young draughtsman, Vassya Piro- 
gov, sat over the sports magazines. He 
read, made notes, strode about his room, 
shouting in a strange voice words that 
he had never heard of before. 
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—Ring! Round! Dynamo!' Brothers 
Znamensky !? 

On the sixth evening he went to the 
collective farm club, sought out Irene 
and entered into conversation with her: 

—What a pleasant evening. Clouds 
in the sky, a new picture at the movies. 
And yet I’m bored. Why am I bored? 
There are no healthy diversions here. 
Take, for instance, a game like this. A 
net is put up between two poles. Then 
a large ball is... 

—That game—lIrene interrupted—is 
called volley ball. We’ve had a volley 
ball team here for the last two years. 

—Really? I play volley ball too. ’'m 
an old hand at it. But do you know, 
Irene, what I miss here? A swimming 
pool. 
—And what do you need a swimming 
pool for? Our river isn’t bad. 

—Do you call that a river? Why, it’s 
nothing but a little creek. Since child- 
hood I’ve been used to swimming in big, 
navigable rivers that flow into the sea. 

—Whew! What a swimmer you must 
be! What stroke do you prefer, breast 
or crawl? 

Poor Vassya for the first time in his 
life heard these outlandish words. But 
he answered undismayed: 

—Last year I went over to the breast 
stroke. The breast stroke is the thing 
in Moscow now. 

Wishing to leave this topic as soon as 
possible, Vassya said: 

—I enjoy boxing a great deal. Once, 
in Moscow, I knocked out, in the twelfth 
img... 

—Not ring but round—Irene correct- 
ed him. 

—Of course, round. ... A slip of the 
tongue... uh .. uh. With me it’s one 
two and finished: an undercut to the 
chin, and your're stretched out. 

—Not undercut but uppercut... . 

Vassya felt the muddle was getting 
deeper and deeper, but he still did not 
want to give in, and he continued: 

—Im considered quite a specialist at 
jumping. I have a definite point of 
view in this matter. I believe that the 
decisive factor is the starting point of 
the jump, and that at this time... 

—And at this time—Irene finished 
Vassya’s sentence for him—the direc- 
tion upward describes a trajectory. I 
read that in a magazine a few days ago. 
But tell me, Vassya, do you go in for 
wrestling? 


—You’ve hit just the spot, Irene! 


a 


1A very large sport stadium in Moscow.—Trans, 
2 Renowned Soviet athletes.—Trans. 


I'm quite the wrestler. Why, in Mos- 
cow they've nicknamed me “Kid Vass- 
ya.” I know all the holds—both the 
permitted and the forbidden ones. 

—I know one forbidden hold too. 

—Which one? 

—You’re not allowed to bluff. 

Irene smiled, looking straight into 
Vassya’s reddening countenance. 

—yYou insult me, Irene. ['m not a 
four-flusher. I can prove it. 

—O. K. Next free day our collective 
farm is having a sports meet. There'll 
be volley ball, and jumping, and wrest- 
ling, and swimming. And you'll be 
able to display your prowess. 

—Certainly. With pleasure. I’m al- 
ways ready to do so. 

The pale draughtsman’s spirit sank to 
his heels. But he plucked up his cour- 
age and kept on repeating: 

—With pleasure. Absolutely. 


Ill 


He came running to Petia half-dead. 
—Petia! My friend! I have to fight. 
—TI too. 

—You too? 

—Yes. For quality of production. 
But this time Vassya dia not appre- 
ciate Petia’s wit. He cursed his unfeel- 
ing nature. Then, agitated, tripping 
over his words, he told him of his ill- 
fated conversation with Irene. 

—Petia! I'll have to prove whether 
I’m a four-flusher or an athlete. 

—That you’re not an athlete doesn’t 
require proof. And you're also not a 
finished liar. But every lover is some- 
thing of a four-flusher. 

—Judge for yourself . . . how can I 
fight? Why, if I were to see some 
spindle-shanks with muscles in the ring 
I would stretch out full length from 
fright. And how can I swim when [’m 
afraid of cold water? 

—Jump! 

—In Moscow I once jumped. From a 
street car at Arbat Square. I paid three 
rubles fine. I no longer have the desire 
to jump. 

—This is bad. 

—Not had but terrible. Ill have to 
run away in disgrace. . . . When the 
field meet starts Ill get on my bicycle 
and ride far away into the woods. .. . 

—Hold on a minute! Wait a minute! 
—shouted Petia. 

—... ll ride out, far out into the 
woods, I'll hide my head under a weep- 
ing birch. ... 

—Stop! 

— ... Pll hide my head under a 
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MYRA PACE 


Marusha first won my rather exas- 
perated liking by the good-natured vig- 
or with which she flipped her brooms 
and mop every morning down the long 
corridor of rooms in the “Asia,” one of 
the dozens of Russian workers’ rest 
homes that dot the Black Sea coast from 
Odessa to Batum. Pox-marked, heavy- 
limbed, she swirled her mop under beds 
and chests, and even under the very 
desk where I sat trying to get out an 
article a day. When finally I took the 
hint and cleaned out of her way, she'd 
give a relieved grunt and go it in dead 
earnest. 

It wasn’t long until I learned to value 
these daily interruptions, while Maru- 
sha’s broom and my typewriter paused 
for us to exchange confidences and 
ideas. It was she who started it, and 
in this manner. “What are you writing 
about there?” she demanded one morn- 
ing, and her kerchiefed head leaned 
close to the strange letters growing line 
on line under her eyes. I was writing 
in English, but the letters would have 
been equally strange to Marusha had 
they been in Russian. This thirty-seven 
year old woman with children nearing 
their twenties could neither read nor 








weeping birch tree, and there, far from 
everyone, I shall suffer my disgrace, my 
anguish... . ; 

—Stop, unhappy bicyclist! 

Petia pressed Vassya’s hand. 

—Stop talking, orator! There are 
thirty bicyclists at the collective farm. 
And you're a good bicyclist. Well then, 
organize a bicycle race! A_ bicycle 
race! Do you understand, you block- 
head? No quaverings and heartaches, 
but a bicycle race! And you won't be 
the loser at the sports meet! 

Vassya stared at Petia, spell-bound. 


IV 


A sunny summer day. Along the 
long track, in jerseys, thirty bicyclists. 
The thirty-first—Vassya Pirogov. His 
hands grip the handle-bars firmly; he 
presses down on the pedals—forward, 
forward! Good! Vassya’s eyes gleam 
with joy—the joy of a man who feels 
his own power. Firm on the han- 
dle-bars, and—forward, forward... . 


write. She had just begun to study her 
letters, she told me proudly. in an eve- 
ning class organized by the union. 


Marusha was not being idly curious: 
she felt it her right and even duty, as a 
Russian worker, to find out what | was 
writing to foreign lands about her coun- 
try, the first workers’ republic in the 
world. So I told her; at the moment I 
was writing an article describing how 
the USSR had done away with that age- 
old problem of prostitution; soon Ma- 
rusha was giving me, out of her first- 
hand experience, some invaluable side- 
lights on the change. She had worked 
in Moscow before the revolution, in a 
tobacco mill. In those days, proatitu- 
lion was so rampant that an honest girl 
couldn’t walk down Tverskaya Boule- 
vard after nine o'clock without being 
taken for a streetwalker. She told me 
of the years of struggle against this 
evil, following 1917, when the working 
women organized volunteer committees 
to aid the government in its program 
of rehabilitating these women and do- 
ing away with the underlying causes of 
the white slave trade. 

Marusha brought me letters from her 
two sisters working on collective farms 
in the Caucasus: one farm was doing 
well, the other rather poorly. When 
Stalin made his great speech that spring 
before the First Collective Farmers’ 
Congress, Marusha could hardly wait to 
have the whole of it read to her, and 
parts re-read. Then she carefully folded 
the paper giving the speech and put it 
in her new grammar, to read _ herself 
as soon as she was that far along. She 
took active part in the affairs of the 
rest home, both the workers’ union com- 
mittee and general meetings of guests 
and maintenance workers where com- 
mon problems were thrashed out. 

Marusha couldn’t talk long without 
coming around to the subject of her boy 
and girl, both studying on government 
scholarships, the boy to become a trac- 
torist, the girl, a marine engineer. But 
hers was not a mere vicarious participa- 
tion in a future that belonged to youth, 
she felt herself part of the future, too. 

During the two years that I saw Ma- 
rusha, off and on, I was witness to one 
of those remarkable unfoldings of per- 
sonality that make the Soviet Union 


such a fascinating place in which to live 
and work. She crowded at least a dec- 
ade of growth into two short years, and 
when last I heard from her, she had 
been elected by her fellowworkers to 
represent them in the town Soviet 
(council). As a Soviet member, she had 
to help regulate institutions like “Asia,” 
in which she was still employed as a 
cleaner. 

I relate all this about Marusha in 
some detail, because she offers a typical 
example of all that the Soviet’s genuine 
ilemocracy means—its eager spirit and 
free range. 

It is hard for Americans, as much as 
we believe in our democratic traditions, 
to realize the full extent of democracy 
in the Soviet Union. We have grown 
accustomed to Tammany and ward poli- 
ties, to being bossed around. “taking 
it” and liking it, both on the job and 
in matters of government. There are 
welcome signs that this political acqui- 
escence of the masses in America is 
passing; in Russia political passivity is 
a thing of long ago. 

In other countries, Marusha would be 
looked upon as merely a scrubwoman, 
backward, and most likely sullen with 
worry and overwork. No one would 
think of her as a potential Council mem- 
ber, least of all herself. Of course in 
Russia, too, Marusha belongs to the 
most backward section of the working- 
class. Yet here we see Lenin’s principle 
taking live form: “Every cook must 
learn to run the government.” 

Marusha offers one out of several hun- 
dred cases that I might give in answer 
to the question that most constantly 
repeats itself to this column, in varying 
forms, i.e. “Who rules the Soviet Un- 
ion?” A current impression, deliber- 
ately created by the American press, is 
that Stalin or the Communist Party or 
some small clique is running Russia. 
So, the worried American worker or in- 
tellectual thinks to himself: “Russia, in 
many ways, may be all right: it seems 
that things are booming there, every- 
body at work, and they’ve some real 
gains in the way of social insurance, 
schooling and so on to register, But 
isn’t this, after all, too heavy a price 
to pay for liberty. We Americans be- 
lieve in democracy, we don’t like dicta- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Sixty improvements made by Soviet 
engineers and farmers on the Kom- 
munar harvester combine have made 
this Soviet-made machine the best har- 
vester combine in the world, in the 
opinion of a group of farm specialists 
who have just returned from a trip 
through the farmlands of the Ukraine. 
One of them formerly worked for a 
time in the Kommunar factory in Za- 
porozhye, as part of the brigade which 
made the first Soviet harvester combine 
to exhibit at the Seventeenth Party Con- 
ference in 1931. 


The Kommunar combine was copied 
from the Caterpillar combine of Amer- 
ica, but is now much better ‘than its 
American prototype, he stated. The 
most important change is the widening 
of the cylinder, which is three inches 
wider than the American make. Cap- 
italist makers always “cheat on the 
width of the cylinder,” since this is the 
most expensive part and consumes the 
most steel; they make it the minimum 
width that will work under normal con- 
ditions, with the result that when grain 
is unusually thick or beaten down by 
rain into bunches, it jams the cylinder 
and stops the machine. The Soviet make 
has not attempted this false economy; 
its com’)ine will work under more var- 
ied conditions than the American make. 


A second important improvement is 
the placing of a grain catcher under the 
center of the thresher where the Amer- 
ican combine allows some grain to es- 
cape. It is only a small loss, but as the 
director of the Zaporozhye factory re- 
marked: “Small losses mount into tens 
of thousands of tons in our Soviet har- 
vest and we cannot let any Soviet grain 
escape.” 


At present the Kommunar plant is 
running below capacity, for a highly 
honorable reason. No less than 40 per 
cent of its workers are on vacation, as a 
reward for their high record this year. 
Last November the -plant was. asked to 
double the production of the previous 
year, in order to make 7,000 combines 
in the first six months of 1935. This 
meant that every worker had to bend 
to his task strenuously, without vacation 
until July, when the machines were to 
be delivered to the harvest fields. 


“But I never saw a group of workers 
anywhere apply themselves with such 
enthusiasm to the task,” says the Kom- 
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Anna Louise Strong: noted American author, 
lecturer and founder of the Moscow News. 
Miss Strong, who was one of the first Amer- 
ican friends of the Soviet Union, is a regular 
monthly contributor to Soviet Russia Today. 


munar director. The plan was overful- 
filled, and the plant got a premium of 
several million rubles, of which they de- 
cided to spend half for improvements 
in the productive mechanisms and half 
for improvements in workers lives, Hav- 
ing delivered 7,200 combines this year 
to the harvest, the workers then con- 
densed all their vacations into the re- 
maining weeks of summer, preparatory 
to beginning production for next year. 
The Kommunar plant itself is a fine 
example of what Soviet workers can do 
with ancient buildings. Except for one 
fine new shop, most of the plant con- 
sists of the amalgamation of several old 
pre-war plants. It is a “factory without 
frills,” according to the visitors; no 
large sums of money were spent on it. 
But in the great forge, whose giant ham- 
mers make it the noisiest place in any 
plant, there is a fountain playing under 
electric lights into an artificial pool; 
there are great urns with green ferns 
decorating the corridors, The workers 
have their own boat ta take them to 
their camp on the Dnieper River. 
During the visit of the guests one of 
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the workers in the plant displayed a 
letter received from an engineer of the 
General Electric in America, who had 
formerly helped install the great gen- 
erators at the Dnieper Power Plant a 
few miles away. The latter had been 
offered a job at regular Soviet wages 
to stay in the USSR, but he preferred 
to return to America. Now he regrets 
this decision. 

“T and my two best chums (both 
engineers) are all out of work,” he 
wrote. “One of us has committed sui- 
cide, one is working in a bakery and | 
am tending livestock on a farm.” 


Comparisons in Production 


“Yes,” replied one of the visitors, 
“the American engineers of those days 
did not realize how things would go. 
I remember the engineer who was chief 
representative of the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company for two years in Moscow. 
He laughed at me in 1930, over a bottle 
of champagne in the Savoy: ‘These guys 
think they’re going to build another 
tractor factory at Kharkov and a plant 
for building Caterpillars in Chelyabinsk. 
They’re crazy! Why, the tractors they 
talk about would need twice as much 
steel as all the blast furnaces in this 
country can produce.’ That was be- 
fore they built the new blast furnaces. 

“I wonder what he’s thinking tow,” 
he continued. “For I visited last spring 
the great Caterpillar works in Joliet 
from which he came. A wonderful new 
building for making harvester com- 
bines: capacity 75,000 a year, by far 
the biggest plant in the world. But it 
has practically never made combines, 
for they finished it in the winter of 
1929-30, just as the crisis hit them. You 
just can’t sell combines in America; the 
farmers have no money to buy them at 
all. The total output of all the 25 
combine factories in America, whose ca- 
pacity runs above a couple of hundred 
thousand combines annually, was in 
1933 just 6,000 combines. Less than half 
a year’s output of Zaporozhye!” 

A single plant in Soviet Ukraine, in 
a half dozen makeshift buildings and 
one new shop, and operated by work- 
men who four years ago were peasants 
who had never seen a harvester combine 
—produced more than the 25 plants in 
the most ‘technically advanced land in 
the world. A striking comment on the 
difference in two economic systems. 
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Our country has been fundamentally 
rebuilt in its social-economic founda- 
tion and transformed into a Socialist 
country. Only this made possible the 
publication in 1932 of the well-known 
law proclaiming that “public property 
(state, collective farm, co-operative) is 
the basis of the Soviet system, it is 
sacred and inviolable, and persons en- 
croaching on public property must be 
regarded as enemies of the people.” To 
this it is only possible to add that al- 
ready at the beginning of 1934 the 
proletarian and collective farm popula- 
tion of our country exceeded 124 mil- 
lion, and is still larger now. 

These fundamental changes in the 
Soviet social system are now reflected 
in our constitution. What is the nature 
of these changes? 

In the first place, the substitution of 
direct elections for indirect. 

Formerly we had the system of di- 
rect election only for city and village 
soviets, which were elected directly on 
the spot by the workers, the peasants 








Explanation of Chart of the 
Soviet Union 

The Soviet Union is comprised of 
five independent Republics (Ukrain- 
ian, White Russian, Turcoman, Uzbek 
and Tajik) and two Federations of 
Republics (Russian and Transcauca- 
sian). 

In the RSFSR are 12 autonomous 
republics, 14 autonomous areas and 
11 national regions. 

The autonomous republics are the 
Karelian, Chuvash, Bashkir, Tartar, 
German Volga, Daghestan, Crimean, 
Kazak, Kara-Kalpak, Kirghiz, Buryat- 
Mongol and Yakut. The autonomous 
areas are the Komi, Mari, Udmurt, 
Mordvinia, Kalmuk, Adigheh, Kabard- 
ian-Baikar, Karachi, North Ossetian, 
Circassian, Chechen-Ingush,  Oirot, 
Khakass and Birobidjan. The national 
regions are the Nenetsk, Komi-Per- 
mian, Argayashk, Ost-Vogul, Yamalsk, 
Vitia-Olekminsk, Taimirian, Zvenkiisk, 
Koriak, Okhotsk and Chukotsk. 

In the TSFSR are three Republics, 
the Armenian, the Azerbaijan and the 
Georgian. The Azerbaijan SSR _ in- 
cludes the Nakhichevan autonomous 
area and the national region of Moun- 
tain Karabakh. The Georgian SSR in- 
cludes the Abkhasian and Adjar auton- 
omous areas and the South Ossetian 
national region. The Ukrainian SSR 
includes the Moldavian autonomous 
area; the Tadjik SSR includes the 
Mountain Badakhshansk national re- 
gion. The chart on page 34 has ref- 
erence only to the political divisions of 
the USSR; for territorial divisions see 








map on page 36. 
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and Red Army men. The higher 
organs of the Soviet power, beginning 
with the district executive commit- 
tees, were elected not by the direct 
vote of the electors, but at the corre- 
sponding Congresses of Soviets. This 
system of elections justified itself in its 
time, and in spite of its shortcomings, 
provided the necessary living connec- 
tion between the masses and the leading 
organs of the Soviet power. 

But now, after the achievement of a 
tremendous economic growth, a consid- 
erable strengthening of the bonds be- 
tween the city and the village, and the 
raising of the cultural level and politi- 
cal activity of the masses, we have been 
able to take a considerable step forward 
in the matter of democratizing our 
election system: of replacing the indi- 
rect system of elections by direct elec- 
tions of all Soviet organs, from the city 
and village Soviets to the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the USSR, in- 
clusive. Preserving the right of the vot- 
ers to recall their deputy from any or- 
gan and providing for the participation 
of non-Party organizations and groups 
of toilers in the nomination of candi- 
dates, the Soviet system, by introducing 
direct elections, took a gigantic step 
forward in developing the democracy 
of the toilers in our country. 

Secondly, the substitution of equal 
elections for not entirely equal elec- 
tions. 

In the Soviet constitution certain ad- 
vantages were given to workers over the 
toilers of the village in the election. of 
Soviet organs. These advantages were 
introduced at a time when the peasants 
were still all petty property owners and 
the influence of the kulaks was still 
great in the villages. These advantages 
strengthened the leading role of the 
working class in the Soviet Govern- 
ment, aided the strengthening of the 
Soviet power, and, together with this, 
insured the general assistance of the 
proletarian state to the toiling peasantry 
in elevating agriculture and the subse- 
quent socialist reconstruction of the vil- 
lage. These advantages were necessary 
in their time in order to secure the con- 
quest of the proletarian revolution but 
at the same time their temporary char- 
acter was constantly emphasized. 

But as soon as the peasants, follow- 
ing the workers, entered the ranks of 
the immediate builders of Socialism, the 
road was cleared for the abolition of 
every difference between the workers 








and the peasants, and first of all, the 
abolition of the difference in election 
rights. Now the workers and peasants 
are engaged in one common cause; they 
are engaged in Socialist construction on 
the basis of the Soviet system, while the 
Soviet power has strengthened unprece- 
dentedly. The putting into effect of the 
substitution of equal elections for the 
whole mass of the toilers should bring 
the workers and peasants still closer to- 
gether, should still more strengthen 
their union, and consequently, the 
might of the Soviet power. 

Finally, thirdly, the change from 
open to secret balloting. 

The great political significance of this 
measure is well understood by all of us. 
The change from open to secret ballot- 
ing is one of the most important forms 
of checking up the firmness and 
soundness of the connection of the Sovi- 
ets with the toilers. This method of 
balloting helps to reveal more quickly 
certain weak spots in our work. 

The change to secret balloting re- 
quired a strengthening of every phase 
of the work among the masses, new ef- 
forts in explaining to the toilers the es- 
sential meaning and practical work of. 
the organs of Soviet power. This change 
struck a great blow at the bureaucratic 
elements and served as a useful shake- 
up for them. On the whole it. raised 
the question of strengthening the live 
contact between the Soviet organs and 
the toiling masses and thereby helped 
to enliven the entire work of the Sov- 
iets. 

The very fact of the change from 
open to secret balloting strikingly illus- 
trates the growth of proletarian democ- 
racy in the Soviet Union and the anxiety 
of the Soviet power to place the work 
of its organs under the strong control 
of the workers and peasants. The Sovi- 
ets have been and remain the basis of 
our system. But what was best in parli- 
amentarism, namely, direct, equal, and 
secret relation of representatives to the 
organs of government with the universal 
participation of all toilers, as is de- 
manded by the Soviet constitution. must 
now be carried out in full in the Soviet 
Union. 

We are thus getting a further devel- 
opment of the Soviet system in the form 
of a combination of the local Soviets 
elected directly with the direct election 
of a sort of Soviet parliament in the re- 
publics and of an All-Union Soviet par- 
liament. 
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The October Revolution brought 
freedom for women. It freed them 
from a double yoke—from the exploi- 
tation of the capitalists, rich landown- 
ers and rich peasants, and from domes- 
tic bondage. 


For 18 years the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government have been 
consistently and incessantly assisting the 
millions of women workers and _ col- 
lective farmers to take part in the State 
activity, and raise their standard of 
knowledge, so that they may participate 
in the great construction of Socialism 
shoulder to shoulder with the men, and 
create a new, happy life for themselves 
and their children. 

Women in the Soviet Union have 
grown, above all, as an enormous politi- 
cal force; the proof of this growth is the 
participation of women in elections to 
Soviets and in the work of the organs 
of proletarian dictatorship. In 1926 
only 28% of all the women with the 
right to vote participated in the elec- 
tions; but in the 1931 elections this per- 
centage had already increased to 63.1%, 
and in 1934 to 80.3%. On a level with 
the increased voting activity of the 
women the number of women elected 
to the Soviets likewise increased. In 
the town Soviets there were 18.2% 
women deputies in 1926, and 32.1% in 
1934; in the village Soviets—corre- 
spondingly—9.9% and 26.4%. In abso- 
lute figures this means that approxi- 
mately 400,000 women have been en- 
dowed with the greatest trust of the 
toilers—to represent their interests in 
the State organs. Women in the USSR 
occupy responsible political positions 
such as chairmen of town and provincial 
Soviets, Assistant People’s Commissars, 
chairmen of juridical institutions, Pub- 
lic Prosecutors. 

Equally great achievements have been 
attained by Soviet women in industry. 
The liquidation of unemployment dur- 
ing the First Five Year Plan, and the 
enormous demand for labor power, per- 


mitted women to become one of the 
main sources of new labor power. On 
January Ist, 1935, the number of wom- 
en in the ranks of hired labor was 
7,100,000, i.e., 33.7% of the total num- 
ber of workers—(the corresponding fig- 
ures for October lst, 1930, were 3,697,- 
000 or 25.1%). Women labor rooted 
itself extensively in every branch of the 
people’s economy of our Socialist fa- 
therland. There are no looms or ma- 
chines employed in industry which our 
women have not learned to operate. 
Soviet women have taken up in good 
earnest the task of fulfilling Stalin’s 
slogan—“To master technique,” and 
have during the last few years raised 
the standard of their industrial quali- 
fication. It suffices to note that the pro- 
portion of skilled women workers in 
machine construction increased from 
18% in 1930 to 50% in 1933, and is still 
continuing to develop. The Soviet State 
spends enormous sums of money on the 





industrial education of women and girls. 
In 1934 there were more than 400,000 
women in the factory schools, 601,000 
in the technicums, 271,000 women stud- 
ied in the workers faculties, and 416,- 
000 in the universities. Since the ex- 
istence of the Soviet Government, and 
particularly in the course of the First 
and Second Five Year plans tens of 
thousands of women have been pro- 
moted to leading positions as engineers 
and technical forces in industry as well 
as in agriculture, in scientific institutes, 
in medicine, aviation, etc. The fol- 
lowing are a few examples of this: 

In 1930 there were 26 women direc- 
tors of factories, and in 1933 there were 
already 305. Among the agronomists 
the women constitute 17%. There are 
not a few talented women workers and 
collective farmers who have developed 
into great specialists, scientists, having 
to their credit some of the greatest sci- 
entific works and most valuable inven- 
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Property of the children of Moscow: the recently opened “Stadium of Young Pionners.” 
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tions. For valuable inventions 9 women 
were rewarded with the Order of Lenin 
and the Order of the Banner of Labour. 
Engineers Kusina and Levitina invent- 
ed, in the Moscow “Kauchuk” rubber 
works, the composition of the envelope 
of Stratostat “USSR.” 
on the Dneprostroi, Engineer Sulameth 
Silberstein was rewarded with the Or- 
der of Lenin. Young Communist girls 
—shock-workers in the building of the 
Moscow Subway—were rewarded with 
the Order of Lenin and the Order of 
the Banner of Labour. The whole 
country knows and honors the brave 
parachute-jumpers — the girls Nina 
Kamneva, Pyasetskaya, and Shishmar- 
eva, who established a number of world 
records. 


The role of women in Soviet science 
has grown exceedingly. At the XV 
International Physiological Congress 
which took place recently in Lenin- 
grad, Professor Lydia Stern—who has 
250 scientific works published—and 
Professor M. K. Petrova, pupil of Acad- 
emician Pavlov, enjoyed great popular- 
ity. 

Among the Soviet writers great popu- 
larity is enjoyed far beyond the boun- 
daries of the USSR, by the talented 
women writers—Marietta Shaginyan, 
Seifulina, Anna Karavaeva, Vera Inber. 

During the last few years the role of 
Soviet women in the field of Socialist 
agriculture has grown enormously. At 
the First Assembly of the collective- 
farm shock-workers in 1933, comrade 
Stalin said: “Women constitute a great 
force in the collective-farms. To hide 
this force is equal to committing a 
crime. It is our duty to advance the 
women in the collective-farms, and put 
this force into action.” Two years only 
have passed, and within this short time 
the women have taken a worthy place in 
the collective-farms. There are 165,000 
women working in collective-farms as 
members of the administration. There 
are 50,000 women working as brigade- 
leaders of Socialist labor in the col- 
lective farm villages. At the 2nd All- 
Union Assembly of Collective-Farm 
Shock-Workers, in 1935, the collective- 
farm member Angelina—20 years old, 
and already for the 4th year organiser 
of the tractor-brigade—sat in the Presi- 
dium next to Stalin. This increased 
activity of the peasant women—so op- 
pressed, and illiterate in tsarist times 
—is not surprising, for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment consistently works in their in- 
terests. It suffices to note the historic 
decision of the 2nd All-Union Assembly 
of Collective-Farm Shock-Workers, 
passed on the initiative of the collec- 
tive-farm women members themselves 
and fully supported by Stalin—the de- 

‘cision on the providing of sick-leave for 
pregnant collective-farm women mem- 
bers. 

The Soviet Government did not re- 
strict itself merely to a proclamation of 
the political rights of the women, their 
being drawn into industry, and their 
cultural education. From the very first 
day of its existence it unswervingly con- 
ducted a number of measures, making 
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it easier for the women to fulfil their 
duty as mothers. Nowhere in all the 
world does the mother, the woman who 
brings up the future Socialist genera- 
tion, enjoy such care on the part of the 
State as in the USSR. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the communal self-admin- 
istration spends enormous sums of 
money on the care of motherhood and 
childhood. Hundreds of millions of 
rubles are yearly paid out as bonuses 
for the period of pregnancy. The so- 
cial insurance fund in 1934 assigned 292 
million rubles for the maintenance of 
children’s institutions, of which sum 105 
million rubles were assigned for nur- 
series, 60 million rubles for kindergar- 
tens, 20 million rubles for children’s 
homes, and 30 million rubles for hot 
lunches for the children in the schools. 
With every year the network of milk 
kitchens, nurseries, consultations and 
maternity homes develops. In Moscow 
98% of the confined women are cared 
for in the maternity homes, in Lenin- 
grad—96%, and in other industrial cen- 
ters—50%. 


The network of nurseries, where the 
women workers, and_ collective-farm 
women members leave their children 
during the working day, and where the 
children are provided with good food 
and training, has doubled during the 
last two years, and now cares for 6.5 
million children, including 5.6 million 
in the villages! The public dining- 
rooms and kitchens contribute greatly 
to the freeing of women from kitchen 
work at home. It has strongly devel- 
oped during the last few years and now 
serves more than 20 million persons,— 
and it is planned to serve 50 million 
persons by the end of the Second Five 
Year Plan (in 1937). As a result of 
the development of the public dining 
rooms and kitchens, every worker, em- 
ployee, or student is able to get a hot 
dinner daily, during the working day, 
at a low price and well prepared. In 
the industrial centers all the school- 
children as all the children in the nurs- 
eries and kindergartens, are provided 


with hot food. 


The communal institutions in the 
Land of Soviets are now strongly de- 
veloping the network of mechanical 
laundries which free the women from 
the exhaustive work of washing clothes. 
By the end of the Second Five Year 
Plan these laundries will be able to 
serve the toilers to the extent of wash- 
ing one change of clothes per week for 
up to 40 million toilers—i.e., up to 40 
million changes of clothes per week. 


In concluding our short review, men- 
tion must also be made of the women 
of the national Republics. The women 
of these people, oppressed in tsarist 
times, particularly in the East (the Uz- 
beks, Tadjiks, Turkmens, Tartars) suf- 
fered a triple slavery, and atrocious ex- 
ploitation. They were the property of 
their husbands, they were traded, sub- 
jected to monstrous despotism, and en- 
joyed no rights whatever, not only in 
society, but even at home. The priests 
and rich peasants held the women of 
the East in absolute subservience. 


Women dared not show themselves with- 
out the “parandji”—without the black 
covering over their faces; they were 
sold to their bridegrooms; polygamy 
was widely practiced; the women were 
secluded, and they were all, without 
exception, illiterate. 

But now, in the far “outskirts” of the 
Soviet Union, the women of the various 
nationalities are in reality re-born as 
members of society. In Middle Asia the 
number of women members of trade 
unions exceeds 100,000. The women 
of the various nationalities are being 
drawn into the newly constructed giant 
textile plants; they are liquidating their 
illiteracy, are throwing off the bane- 
ful influence of the clergy, and are ac- 
tively participating in the political life 
of the flourishing Soviet National Re- 
publics. 
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not only because it is new, but because 
it is clean.” 

Professor Walter B. Cannon of Har- 
vard, who returned recently from the 
Soviet Union, said: “One hundred and 
sixty years ago the American colonists 
—my ancestors were among them—be- 
gan the revolution which liberated the 
colonists from oppressive and tyran- 
nical rulers. .. . When the Americans 
had carried their revolution to a final 
success, they established what was then 
a new form of government... [The 
Russians] likewise have, by revolution, 
thrown off the yoke of bondage. ... At 
the same time [was] established a sys- 
tem of government which is intended to 
prevent the exploiting of the riches of 
the earth for private gain, and to assure 
that those riches will be used for the 
benefit of all the people. The success 
of that governmental ideal should in 
time make the people of the Soviet 
Union the most comfortable and the 
most prosperous in the world.” 

Those who have intelligence and are 
willing to see; Americans who remem- 
ber their revolutionary past and are still 
influenced by the ideals of liberty, 
equality and justice; those to whom the 
struggle for daily bread is a matter of 
life and death: to them the Soviet Un- 
10n is not a mystery, not an experiment. 
‘To them it is the living example of the 
next stage of human society, of a civili- 
zation which will finally free man from 
hunger, fear, dependence. A civiliza- 
tion which will relegate exploitation of 
man by man, fascism and war to a mu- 
seum—for the youth of the new society 
to study, and to wonder how supposedly 
sane people of 1935 permitted these hor- 
rors to exist. And the men and women 
of the new society will calculate their 
age, as they do in the Soviet Union, 
from November 7th, 1917. 
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I was born in Iran and there spent 
my childhood. Well do I remember the 
long winter evenings about the fire 
where several families would huddle to- 
gether while always one of the elders 
would be telling of Jesus and of the 
prophet Mohammed and the miracles 
they had performed. Neither one nor 
the other ever actually brought the dead 
to life, as we know, but the myth and 
legend persisted and poets have added 
to it. 

But October did inject a new life in- 
to the peoples of Russia; that is fact, 
reality. These people are actual, have 
existed for centuries. But they have 
been ignored. Of many the very names 
are not in the dictionary. Yet Turk- 
menians, Karelians, Tajiks, Nents, Ui- 
gurs, Shugnants, Kara-Kalpaks and 
scores of other peoples, nomadic or set- 
tled, have inhabited the steppes and tun- 
dras, the hills and the valleys, for ages. 
The world paid them no heed. Tsarist 
Russia had a word of contempt for all 
of them: “outlandish scum.” 

By the tens of thousands, insurrecto 
Bashkirians, Kirghizians and mountain 
peoples gave their blood till it ran in 
streams in Tsarist Russian soil. The 
knout was the instrument of subjection 
and to enforce the knout there was the 
law. For the Jews alone 650 repressive 
laws were enacted. The yoke upon the 
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subject peoples was at once legal, eco- 
nomic, cultural. The Russian national- 
ists used every manner of means to 
make sure that the “manure of history,” 
as they chose to call these “outlandish” 
peoples, might literally be a fertilizer 
to Russia’s imperialist aggressions. 

A rainy day in Bukhara. No Jew 
may show himself abroad. Allah for- 
bid! Should a drop of rain from his 
vestments touch the true believer, the 
mussulman would be defiled. And on a 
fine day should the Jew sally forth he 
must needs wear the nakh-i-lanat, the 
belt of evil. For without it how could 
he be told apart from the believing 
Mohammedan? 

To keep alive the nakh-i-lanat Tsarist 
Russia found it necessary to keep the 
peoples steeped in darkness and ig- 
norance. At this she was adept. [Illiter- 
acy covered Russia’s subject peo- 
ples like a cloud. Of the Turk- 
menians and Kirghizians only one 
in two hundred could read, of the 
Uzbeks three in two hundred, among 
the Kara-Kalpaks only three in a 
thousand! And the Tajiks? The 
Tajiks, whose language boasts such 
writers as Firdusi, Hafiz, Saadi, Omar 
Khayyam, had been reduced to the same 
low level. Perhaps one in two hundred 
of them could read. 

And actually these were the more ad- 






















vanced nationalities. For others were 
engulfed in total darkness. Others were 
literally unlettered for they had not 
even an alphabet. Cut off from man- 
kind’s cultural life, they were reduced 
to the level of beasts. 

Tsarist Russia, that prison house of 
the nationalities, is no more. No long- 
er are its peoples chained and en- 
thralled. As free, independent and 
equal nationalities they are moving for- 
ward on the highroad that leads. toward 
Socialism. Free and independent; for 
theirs is now the opportunity to develop 
their own best potentialities, to culti- 
vate the growth of cultures national in 
their form albeit Socialist in their con- 
tent and to fuse them into a general 
Socialist culture. 

The most astounding evidence of cul- 
tural advancement in the Soviet east is 
the place now taken by women in the 
workaday world. Formerly women 
could be seen only at marriage and 
funeral ceremonies. Black and gray 
face coverings gave them a sepulchral 
air. Today at Khodzhent over a thou- 
sand women are employed in the silk 
mills. They keep their hair in place 
with gay red head pieces that remind 
one of the tulips that dot the hills and 
valleys of Soviet Central Asia in the 
springtime. 

No wonder in Uzbekistan the women 
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have ceased their ancient songs of lam- 
entation and intone the hope-inspired 
lyrics of the new day: 
The veil, I have cast it off; yet 
that is not all; 
For face uncovered I go to 
school. 
In school I stay until my les- 
son’s learned. 
And as for you, old veil, I will 
never take you back; 
So go your own sweet way, for- 
ever from my sight. . . 

But after doing away with the veil 
even building schools is not enough. 
Today tractors and machines have re- 
placed the hoe and the spinning wheel. 
Factories and collective farms continue 
to increase and multiply. The sterile 
steppe has sprung to life. And so after 
schooling one has jobs. Even the street 
sweeper may complete a course of 
studies and in due time take his place 
among the country’s doctors, engineers, 
teachers. The country is glad to get 
them and has plenty of room for them. 

In 1934, Tajikistan spent 53,000,000 
rubles on education, 32% of its total 
budget. (The neighboring country of 
Persia spent only 8%, Afghanistan 
3%!) Small wonder literacy figures 
for the Tajiks jumped from half of one 
per cent before the revolution to 60% 
today. 

Before the revolution Uzbekistan 
boasted as many as thirty teachers. To- 
day she has an army of 25,000 teachers 
who carry on their classes in the Uzbek 
language. Twenty-eight theatres and 
nearly four hundred cultural clubs con- 
tribute to Uzbek social life. Uzbek col- 
lective farmers see Hamlet performed 
in their own language. And how they 
enjoy pointing out merits and flaws in 
the performance! 

In the old days there was not a single 
university anywhere in what is now Sov- 
iet Central Asia. Today there are 35 
higher schools, fifty experimental insti- 
tutes. Once the only things published 
in this territory were missionary tracts; 
today 307 regular publications with a 
circulation of 177,000,000. 


Or the Ukraine: in 1932 alone 5,200 
books published, or more titles than 
the Ukraine printed throughout the 
whole nineteenth century. 


And the Jews, those who had for- 
merly had no fatherland; now they 
have their own homeland in Birobid- 
jan, a country that is pushing forward 
with incredible rapidity. And every- 
where else in the USSR they may feel 
equally at home. Even in Uzbekistan 
where the belt of evil was once pre- 
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scribed the Jew not only no longer 
wears that badge of inferiority but may 
even be wearing insignia that show him 
to be a government employee. 

In the matter of libraries, Soviet 
Azerbaijan, for example, boasts 880, 
Uzbekistan 1,790, Turkmenia 498, Tajik- 
stan 204, all recently created. Contrast 
the handiwork of the Japanese in de- 
stroying age-old Chinese literary treas- 
ures in the bombardment of Chapei; or 
German fascism in making a pyre of 
those embodiments of culture, books. 

Where the tsarist_ power sought to 
subject the peoples, the Soviet power 
says, “Here are funds, machines, ex- 
perts, doctors, libraries. Use them for 


your liberation, for a life of economic 
and cultural independence.” 
Tsarist methods were intended to sup- 
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press the peoples. Soviet methods aim 
to subdue not peoples but the forces of 
nature, For centuries the Tajiks feared 
the Vakhsh, that mad stream which 
dragon-like would take toll of whole 
boatloads of goods and people that es- 
sayed to cross the river. Now a bridge 
has been flung across the whirling cur- 
rents. Engineering has conquered. No 
longer does the peasant scare a way- 
ward child with the warning, “The 
Vakhsh will take you.” Instead he sings 
of man’s victory over its swirling 
waters: 
River Vakhsh, day and night you 
kept me in a torment 
For who could tell when next you 
would carry off my cattle? 


But now life holds promise, now I 

rest easy, my cattle are safe... . 
Many who used to put their prob- 
lems up to God have learned to put 
them up to the Bolsheviks. And spon- 
taneously, impetuously song bursts from 
the lips of our young republics. Popu- 
lar poetry, no longer held in check, 
comes freely to the surface and yields 
beautiful fruits. Popular ballads and 
legends are being carefully gathered 
and studied by experts. 

The poets of the new age sing with 
a burning youthfulness. Even the white- 
haired Souleiman Stalsky of Daghestan; 
and the Tajik kolkhoz poet Rabii, who 
calls on the Soviet to work even more 
marvels than those to which he has 
already borne witness; and the Turk- 
menian Tachnazarov who tells how he 
watched glad-eyed agricultural workers 
who were building Socialism. 

Tajikistan and Iran both use the Farsi 
language, both have a rich literary her- 
itage. But what a contrast between 
them! Modern Persian poets, many of 
them of undoubted talent, have carried 
on the ancient tradition of art and lan- 
guage. But out at elbows peek the 
threadbare themes of the governing 
classes. Unrelieved pessimism, self-pity, 
escape by a return to Persia’s ancient 
erandeur, religion and the throne, such 
on the whole are the flimsy subjects 
taken by contemporary Persian writers. 
Workaday people and workaday life 
they consider unworthy of their notice. 

On the other hand Tajikistan has 
scores of poets whose works tingle with 
life, with vibrant and vital thinking. 
They too hark back to the classical 
models but always they keep searching 
for new forms. They study the literary 
productions of the sister republics and 
seek like them to give Socialist substance 
to their work while keeping it national- 
ist in style. 

In this lively reciprocal interest is 
revealed the fraternal union between 
the republics, An Armenian writes a 
novel about Tajikistan. Ukrainians 
study Uzbek literature. White Russian 
authors visit their Trans-Caucasian col- 
leagues and Leningrad writers call on 
their Cossack comrades. Each helps the 
other, each translates the other, each 
learns from the other. 

The worker element, the masses of all 
these peoples know that this fraternal 
union, this new life of hope and free- 
dom, was achieved through struggle and 
must still be defended against leftovers 
of exploiting classes, against the na- 
tionalists, against all foes of the work- 
ers’ unity and happiness. They know 
that in this struggle victory was theirs, 
thanks to the unfailing guidance of the 
Bolshevik party which put an end to 
the nakh-i-lanat, the belt of evil and 
gave the peoples in its stead the “nakh- 
i-vahdat,” the bond of unity, the ties of 
a living culture developed in common. 
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LEON DENNEN 


In May, 1928, the world was startled 
by the announcement that the Soviet 
Union intended to establish a Jewish 
National Territory and eventually a Jew- 
ish Republic in Birobidjan. “Let the 
Jews of the Soviet Union,” M. I. Kalin- 
in, President of the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR, pre- 
faced this announcement, “have their 
own little republic and then everybody 
will know that they, too, have their own 
ee 

According to the announcement, 10,- 
000 Jews had to settle in Birobidjan be- 
fore the region could become an autono- 
mous Jewish territory. By 1934 this 
quota was exceeded and on May 7th of 
that year the Far Eastern region of 
Birobidjan was proclaimed a Jewish 
Autonomous Territory. 

On that occasion, speaking to a group 
of newspapermen, President Kalinin 
stated: 

“There are about 3 million Jews in 
the Soviet Union, but thus far there has 
been no Jewish state unit. The devel- 
opment of the Jewish Autonomous Ter- 
ritory is creating a sound foundation 
for the Jewish people. .. . 

“The Jews will now become consoli- 
dated and acquire all the attributes of 
a nation. This will give an impetus to 
the blossoming of Jewish culture. Per- 
sonally, I believe that in about ten years 
hence Birobidjan will be the cultural 
center of the Jewish masses. . . .” 

About this time, in an article enti- 
tled “The Devil” that was published in 
the pornographic newspaper “Der 
Stuermer,” Julius Streicher, bloody Nazi 
inquisitor wrote: 

“The Jewish people promised Jeho- 
vah that they were going to be the 
chosen people, that they were going to 
be the masters of the world. . . . He 
who knows the path of crime that the 
Jews have trod throughout history will 
understand that the victory of Nation- 
al Socialism is only the beginning of a 
new struggle, For the father of the 
Jews is the devil, and the devil remains 
the devil as long as he is amongst us. 
He who struggles against the Jews strug- 
gles against the devil... .” 

And in Poland: Speaking before the 
Polish Sejm, the Jewish Deputy, Minz- 
berg, stated: 

“TI declare here that the Jewish popu- 
lation is, in addition to the general 
crisis, suffering from a specific crisis, 


for the ways of Polish Jewry make our 
distress more acute. Trading and arti- 
sanship, the principal sources of Jew- 
ish economic life, are crushed ten times 
more than any other branch of ac- 
tivity in the midst of this general catas- 
trophe. Over 100,000 Jewish trading 
enterprises have been shut down. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of artisan workshops 
have had to close. If you add to this 
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the several hundred thousands of Jew- 
ish unemployed workers you will find 
that there are still a half million Jews 
in Poland who are earning nothing at 
all....The Government is strangling... 
most of all the Jewish working class... . 
Impoverished Polish Jewry cannot hold 
out any longer... .” 

“. . . Birobidjan,” Kalinin continued 
his interview, “will no doubt grow to 
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be a prosperous territory, and the Jew- 
ish population will have none of those 
peculiar little traits which, under tsar- 
ism, were characteristic of the Jews in 
the Ukraine, Poland and White Russia. 
The hardships connected with the con- 
quering of this yet raw, but exception- 
ally rich province, will hammer out a 
new type of a Jew. The present pioneers, 
in mastering this new region, will create 
a strong and healthy generation. .. .” 

In spite of its indisputable progress, 
Soviet Jewry had suffered from one seri- 
ous drawback. Unlike the other na- 
tional minorities of the country, it 
lacked one definite center where it could 
concentrate its creative energy. The 
Ukrainians had their Ukraine; the Uz- 
beks, Uzbekistan; White Russians, 
White Russia, etc. These lands had be- 
longed to these people before the tsar- 
ist Government took them away from 
them. They were returned to them by 
the Bolsheviks. The Jews, on the other 
hand, dispersed as they were through- 
out the colonies of the Crimea, the 
Ukraine and White Russia and through 
the industrial centers of the country, 
felt the need of a national territory 
which would above all assure their con- 
tinuance as a distinct national group 
with its own culture and traditions. It 
was a problem. With its characteristic 
thoroughness, the Soviet Government 
set out to solve it. 

What is this Jewish Autonomous Ter- 
ritory? It is part of the Amur-Ussuri 
district of the Far Eastern territory of 
the Soviet Union. It extends from 
Obluchye Station, west of the city of 
Khabarovsk, the administrative center 
of the Far Eastern territory, for 200 
miles along the Ussuri railroad, almost 
to the city of Khabarovsk itself. 

On the west and south it is bounded 
by the great Amur river, which sep- 
arates it from Manchuria. Its name is 
derived from the names of two tribu- 
taries of the Amur, the Rivers Biro and 
Bidjan, which flow in a general north 
south direction through the central por- 
tion of the territory. It has an area of 
44,000 square miles—an area larger than 
Belgium and Holland combined, and 
double the area of New Jersey. 

Although Birobidjan lies about 5,000 
miles from Moscow it is, nevertheless, 
no farther from the equator than 
Prague or Winnipeg. Thus, its climate 
is not, as it is often believed, typically 
Siberian. On the contrary, while the 
winters are clear and vigorous, unlike 
the situation generally prevailing in 
Siberia, there is little snowfall. More- 
over, an abundance of sunshine all year 
round makes it possible for settlers 
from the warmest, most southern parts 
of the Ukraine to work outdoors during 
the winter. 

In the summer, on the other hand, 
because of the moisture-laden winds 
from the Pacific, the weather becomes 
humid and warm. 

The whole Amur-Ussuri region was 
granted to Russia by China after the 
conclusion of the peace pact of 1855. 
Having acquired the territory, however, 
the tsarist Government never took 
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much pains to cultivate it, Except for 
about 50,000 people composed of some 
Cossacks, exiled Ukrainian peasants, 
Yakuts and Koreans, it remained wild 
and uninhabited. This, incidentally, 
was one of the reasons why the Soviet 
Government has chosen Birobidjan for 
the establishment of a Jewish national 
unit and eventually a Jewish republic. 

Palestine, for instance, has the Arab 
problem which as it is well known, 
seriously hinders the creation of a Jew- 
ish homeland there. (I am not speaking 
here, of course, of the sinister game 
played by British imperialism in Pales- 
tine.) In Birobidjan, on the other 
hand, for the first time in history, the 
Jews are given a territory to which no 
other people has a prior claim. 

Another reason for choosing Birobid- 
jan is the fact that the country is ex- 
tremely rich in natural resources. Al- 
most one-third of the territory is occu- 
pied by the little Hingan and other 
mountain chains and ridges of low hills. 
These hills abound in large deposits 
of coal, iron ore, graphite, magnesite, 
marble, gold and other minerals, and 
are covered with forests containing con- 
siderable quantities of valuable varie- 
ties of timber. 

The other two-thirds of the territory 
is made up of lowland which can be 
utilized for agricultural purposes both 
under field and garden crop. 

Besides the agricultural and mineral 
resources, the territory is also rich in 
many fur-bearing animals (sables, bears, 
raccoons, foxes, squirrels, deer, etc.) 
which are to be found in the vast vir- 
gin forests, while the rivers abound in 
fish, especially salmon. The abundance 
of wild flowers makes it one of the 
leading honey-producing areas of the 
Soviet Union. 

When the Soviet Union first an- 
nounced her intention to establish this 
Jewish national territory, curiously 
enough it did not find an enthusiastic 
response among the older generation 
of Jews. To be sure, their arguments 
against the Territory were legitimate 
enough. The country, they generally 
claimed, was too far. The civilization 
there was more Chinese than Russian, 
hence alien to Jews who have been 
among the oldest members of European 
civilization. 

To the younger Jews, however, these 
arguments were not convincing. Such 
disadvantages did not terrify them. A 
Jewish homeland! A “Kingdom” of 
Jews! Wasn’t this what the Jews have 
longed for for many centuries? Im- 
mediately many young Jewish pioneers 
packed their meager belongings and set 
out to build a Jewish Soviet Republic. 

I once interviewed a young official 
of the Komzet. He couldn’t have been 
more than 22 years old. He had just 
arrived from Birobidjan to get a sup- 
ply of tractors for his kolhoz and also 
to stir up some enthusiasm among the 
Jews of Moscow. 

My first question was the same one I 
asked almost everyone who had any- 
thing to do with the Jews in Russia: 

“Do you think that the Jews will re- 


main a distinct national group in Rus- 
sia?” 

“Yes,” he replied readily and without 
any hesitation, “we have made tre- 
mendous strides forward. But that is 
only the beginning. . . . A drop in the 
ocean, I should say. . . . A dress re- 
hearsal for the great show. The real 
thing will only come after the Jews 
have their own homeland.” 

“But there are many Jews who are 
already settled in the Crimea and other 
parts of the country,” I said, “what will 
happen to them? Will they, too, be 
transferred to Birobidjan?” 

“Not at all. Birobidjan does not com- 
pete with the Crimea. They will re- 
main where they are. But a Jewish 
homeland with a flourishing Jewish cul- 
ture will exert a tremendous influence 
upon them, too... .” 

That night I listened to this official 
delivering a lecture on Birobidjan at 


the Jewish Workers Club. 


“Comrades,” he said, “I want you to 
remember well that the objective con- 
ditions for work in Birobidjan are at 
this moment much more difficult than in 
any other part of the country. The 
reasons for it are quite simple. In 
other parts of the Soviet Union the 
cities and towns have already been in 
existence for hundreds of years. The 
land has been cultivated for genera- 
tions. In White Russia and the Ukraine 
from which the majority of the settlers 
come, the houses have been built doz- 
ens of years ago... . 

“All this we haven't got in Birobid- 
jan. We may not have it for many 
years to come. Why? Because the coun- 
try is wild. We must create there new 
cities and agricultural colonies. We 
must even build new houses for the 
builders themselves. Every hectare of 
land has to be cultivated, for the land 
is virgin. Where no human foot has 
ever trod, we must make new roads. 
We have to dig wells and cut down 
forests... . 

“Yes, tremendous obstacles lies in the 
path of our pioneers. When you hear 
about these difficulties, here in Mos- 
cow, you usually say: “It doesn’t mat- 
ter. We shall get everything. Suppose 
we do suffer hardship for a while?’ 


“True enough. Eventually we shall 
have everything. Workers are not afraid 
of difficulties. Think of our brothers 
in the capitalist lands. However, he 
who really wants to overcome these dif- 
ficulties must be stubborn and disci- 
plined. Only such an approach will 
lead to victory. 


“Another thing, comrades, we must 
remember: the Jews are not only the 
colonizers of Birobidjan, but also its 
carriers of culture and civilization. Not 
because they are Jews, but because they 
are being sent there by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. And the Government knows 
that without modern technique the 
country cannot be developed. Thus, 
following the Jews, there came to Birob- 
idjan tractors, automobiles and excava- 
tors—products of civilization that un- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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THE NEW MAN 


I was in the Soviet Union in 1922, 
1931, 1933 and again in 1934, In ’22 
things were at a low ebb, unbelievably 
so. Yet a people who battled for a 
mere existence were making manifold 
plans for a new world which against 
the stark background of reality ap- 
peared fantastic and foolhardy. In me, 
a proletarian, their plans struck a fa- 
miliar note, for I myself had dreamed 
such dreams. But could they be made 
into actuality? The lowest strata among 
men had conceived the daring plan of 
bringing up one of the most backward 
countries into the forefront of pro- 
gressive nations, to assume leadership 
among mankind. Could it be done? 

On my next trip, in 1931, I found 
not only a progressive nation under 
way, but a new world from top to bot- 
tom. Plans for things material and 
spiritual, plans of fantastic dimensions, 
had taken the shape of reality and the 
young proletarian republic now rose in 
the rough outlines of construction as a 
palace of mankind. Still bleak and 
rather bare, unadorned, and _ lacking 
even doors and windows; yet already de- 
noting great power and promise. My 
heart beat fast when first I arrived. So 
much had been said and written about 
concessions, compromises, return to cap- 
italism in this way and that. Fortu- 
nately, these were lies out of the whole 
cloth. The logic and trend of things 
was not toward capitalism but in the 
opposite direction. The details had still 
to be filled in, but the main outlines 
stood out clearly. A new world had 
been erected upon the ideology of the 
proletariat and although this world was 
still in the crude stages of construction 
it had already turned out to be more 
human than the old. 

Little was said about ideals. The old 
world could keep its ideals that only 
camouflaged petty motivations; the new 
world was rapidly going up on the firm 
foundations of materialism. The speed 
of construction was astounding; the zest 
and assurance no less so. 

But what astonished me even more in 
1933 was the vast reservoir of forces re- 
leased by the new watchwords and di- 
rected in full confidence toward a defi- 
nite goal. Marxism had been found to 
be a reliable mariner’s chart, while the 
capitalist countries floundered hither 
and yon, aimlessly, except for whatever 
prize booty they could lay hands on. 

The bustle and joy of labor suggested 
in a way the United States of the middle 
of the last century when that country 
was only being developed. But there 
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**A new world, a new make 
of man looms on the hori- 
zon. It sheds a light so 
dazzling that many must 


screen their eyes.” 


for the most part the work was done by 
immigrants, the oppressed and outcast 
of an old world who had gone out to 
conquer the new where, as settlers, they 
found ample room for their energies. 
But close on their heels came the sharp- 
er and the middleman; the wealth 
which the settlers created passed 
quickly into the possession of others. 

In the immense new frontier that is 
the Soviet Union there is no exploita- 
tion, How that single fact has set free 
the proletariat’s ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness only he can appreciate who 
has experienced it first-hand. The build- 
ing, the creative effort, which the Soviet 
Union has been carrying on has not had 
its parallel in history. 





If in 1933 the proletarian republic 
was already, despite some lack of lux- 
uries and conveniences, a pretty good 
place to live in, by 1934 it had again 
changed beyond recognition. The new 
building and construction had gone so 
far ahead that it now provided a com- 
fortable way of life for all, for all, 
please note, and not merely for a fav- 
ored few. Everyone had a job at tidy 
enough wages and the stores were well 
stocked with articles of common use. 
And of even greater moment than all 
this: over and above this world so log- 
ically and solidly erected was a spiritual 
superstructure that possessed all the 
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beauty of antiquity. Making men into 
machines at work had been ended. 
Every worker felt that he was first and 
foremost a person with a soul he might 
call his own and that the machine was 
there to help him. 

There can be no question that in 
a spiritual and intellectual sense the 
Soviet Union is miles ahead of any other 
country and even its material conditions 
afford the working class more advan- 
tages than the capitalist system. All the 
intangibles, which are intangibles only 
in the old world, are on its side: hope- 
fulness, incentive, a definite understand- 
ing of life. Every day sees the Soviet 
Union forge further ahead. 

At what price did the Russian prole- 
tariat gain these things? The question 
is a typically capitalistic one, a question 
of profit and loss; but it is often asked, 
too, by certain sections of the working 
class. Was it worth the price? 

Surely behind the great attainments 
of the Soviet Union lay a tremendous 
expenditure of energies. Is that some- 
thing to be sorry for? Do not more 
people perish today from lack of work 
than from over-exertion? And under 
the old system does not the immense 
majority pay back every penny that it 
has in order to keep body and soul to- 
gether? And does anybody ever ask, 
“Ts it worth the price?” 

Often I have been reproached because 
in my books on the Soviet Union I do 
not dwell at length on the deficiencies 
and shortages; I see things through rose- 
colored glasses, it is charged. But then 
the Soviet Union is a living optimistic 
fact, transcending all others; and as a 
proletarian writer I take joy in the priv- 
ilege of sharing in this gigantic upsurge 
of the proletariat on one sixth of the 
earth’s surface. 

There are people who must find some 
make-believe which can give them com- 
fort. Western Europe with its serious 
unemployment is pa wh at the thought 
of the Soviet Union busily at work. 
Many therefore thirst to discover symp- 
toms that will prove that the Soviet 
Union is engaged in an unprofitable en- 
terprise. But more benefit and satis- 
faction is to be had by dwelling on the 
accomplishments of this new pioneering 
people than by counting up the number 
of their broken spades. 

And of new achievements and fresh 
advances the Soviet Union can show 
plenty. A new world, a new make of 
man looms on the horizon. It sheds a 
light so dazzling that many must screen 
their eyes. 
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A MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLES’ COMMISSARS: reading from left to right, the fourth is J. Gamarnik, Defense Commis- 

sar for Ukraine; fifth, K. Voroshilov, Defense Commissar of the USSR; seventh, V. Meshlauk, Vice-President of the Council and Presi- 

dent of the State Planning Commission; eighth, V. Kuybishev, the late Vice-President of the Council; ninth, V. Molotov, President of the 

Council; tenth, J. Rudsutak, Vice-President of the Council; thirteenth, A. Rosengolz, Commissar for Foreign Trade; fourteenth, 6G. 
Grinko, Commissar of Finance. 
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Commissar of Heavy Industry 






DR. G. KAMINSKY: 
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A WORKER SPEAKS 


about 






THE SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 
by JOAN THOMPSON 


Last May, I met him in the restaurant 
of Factory No. 22, the famous Soviet 
Aviation Plant, where the Maxim Gorki 
was built. A stout, grey haired German. 
He wears the badge of the shock- 
brigaders of his industry. Meyer has 
been in the Soviet factory for nearly 
three years. 

“A union member? Of course. I 
have been in the union ever since I 
was fifteen. Mostly in Germany. For 
twenty-five years, I was in the Berlin 
metal-workers local. There is no ques- 
tion for me, whether I should join the 
union or not.” 

“Have you been forced into the 
Union? Did your job here in the Sov- 
iet Union depend upon your joining 
the union?” 

“Not at all. For me that was the first 
thing to do, to join the union. After 
all, all workers must be organized, here 
as well as in other countries. But no- 
body forces you to join. There is no 
“closed shop” here—and no need for it, 
since nobody would be allowed to work 
under other than union conditions.” 

“But I understand that here, in the 
Soviet Union, the factories are in the 
hands of the workers and there is a 
workers’ government Do you really 
need unions?” 

“Most of the people who come to see 





us, have very funny ideas about unions. 
After all, the labor unions have a two- 
fold task: to fight for the improvement 
of general conditions of labor and for 
the individual needs and requirements 
of each worker. The big fight is over, 
since we have now no boss in the fac- 
tory and have not only the right to dis- 
cuss conditions of work, but the man- 
agement of the factory as well. The 
Soviet constitution has given to the 
workers the right to control the man- 
agement and to collaborate in the 
building and planning of industry. But 
how could workers do this, if they were 
not organized? That is where the union 
comes in.” 

“T thought that these questions were 
settled by the Soviets and by the Com- 
munist Party.” 

“Do you think that it would have 
been possible to build up a new indus- 
try which competes successfully with 
your American standards without the 
collaboration of every single man in the 
shop? The Soviets do not want to man- 
age people. All they want to do, is to 
give us the right and the possibilities 
to develop our own initiative. There- 
fore, we need the unions, where we do 
our best to help in building the indus- 
try. 

“Your unions collaborate so to speak 
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with the management and the govern- 
ment. How can you coordinate this 
with your idea of protecting the needs 
and requirements of each individual 
worker?” 

“We do not work for anybody’s 
profit, but for the common sake of all 
the working people in the country. It 
would be criminal if we were to try 
to get a greater share of the produc- 
tion of the Soviet land, simply because 
they need our airplanes. For this 
reason, we discuss very seriously with 
the other unions and with the manage- 
ment, how much we can make on our 
work. And once we know this, all we 
have to do, is to fix our wage scales 
accordingly.” 

“Does the government fix the wages 
for you?” 

“No, wages and working conditions 
are always subject to the collective con- 
tract, concluded between the union and 
the factory for 12 months. The gov- 
ernment discusses with the union cen- 
ters the general conditions. The code 
of labor fixes the maximum hours— 
seven hours for us, six hours for work 
under dangerous or unhealthy indus- 
trial conditions—and our rights. Care 
is taken that wages and conditions in 
the same industry should be the same. 
Because, you know, there is a terrific 
shortage of skilled labor and if there 
were not equal conditions in all shops, 
the managers would simply try to sneak 
workers from other plants. But all the 
details are fixed in the collective agree- 
ments of each factory and plant and co- 
ordinated by the unions. This is very 
simple, because we have always but one 
union in one plant. Everybody, from 
the sweeper or helper in the shop to 
the manager is a member of our indus- 
trial union and their wages are fixed 
by the union scale, regardless of whether 
or not they are members. We do not 
defend the interests of our members, 
but of workers of our industry in gen- 
eral.” 

“Are there only wage scales in the 
collective contract?” 

Meyer takes a little pamphlet from 
his pocket. 

“Look here, this is our contract for 
this year. Each worker carries it in 
his pocket and it hangs on the wall in 











each shop. There are first the wage 
scales. As you know, most of us are 
paid for piece work. This may seem 
strange to you, since, as you know, we 
have been fighting against piece work. 
in the unions in capitalist countries. 
But here, we have entirely different 
conditions. Every year, several millions 
of new workers come into our shops. 
They have not seen a lathe in their 
life and have sometimes the old peasant 
notion, that work in a factory is a sweet 
life. You do what you like and get your 
wages at the end of the week. Under 
your system, all is very simple. If you 
do not work, you are fired. If we had 
the same principle, most of these young 
peasants would not stay here for more 
than two days. Therefore, whoever 
starts work here, gets a low salary, cor- 
responding to his work and qualifica- 
tion. But he knows from the first day 
that he can earn sometimes ten times 
as much, if he learns and becomes a 
good worker using complicated machin- 
ery. Piece work is therefore the sim- 
plest method to spur everybody to do 
his best under our actual conditions. 


“Besides the wages, there are some 
more and longer points: the manage- 
ment has to put up a special fund for 
building of workers’ homes, clubs, sta- 
diums for training ourselves and our 
children, for better food supplies and 
protection of labor—all these points are 
fixed in the agreement and the unions 
have to handle the funds.” 

“Quite a big task. You must have a 
big staff in the unions?” 

“Not at all. We try to do as much 
as we can ourselves. Most of the union 
work is done by members in their spare 
time. I am a member of the shop 
committee, of the housing committee 
and my wife is in charge of the con- 
trol of the nursery on behalf of the 
union. She is not a member, but she 
works with us voluntarily, as many of 
our wives do. The union organizers 
in the shops and the leading members 
of the plant or factory committee get 
the same salary they have been earning 
before, paid for the time they are in 
office. The management has to pay 
them and to give them their jobs back 
as soon as their period of work is over. 
We reelect our officers every year. The 
union officials are also reelected very 
frequently. We have now 163 indus- 
trial unions all over the country with 
more than 20 million members. And 
the whole paid staff is 13,000, which 
makes one union official for fifteen hun- 
dred members. Last year, when the in- 
dustrial unions were split up, corres- 
ponding to the development of new in- 
dustries, the paid staff of the unions 
was reduced by one-third and the work 
taken over by a greater number of vol- 
untary workers.” 

“What are the salaries of union of- 
ficials?” 

“We in the shops are better off than 
our officials. None of them get more 
than 500 rubles a month and in our 
shop there are some highly skilled 
workers who make twice as much. And 
it is not an easy job, believe me, in such 


a big country and with the responsibil- 
ity for such an organization. Most of 
our officials are members of local or 
central executive committees, which 
correspond to your Senate. Our union 
chairman, M. Shvernik, represents the 
unions in the government. But for this, 
they do not get any additional pay- 
ment.” 

“How are the finances of the unions 
obtained?” 

“Each worker pays one per cent of 
his wages as union dues, if he is a 
union member. This makes 350 million 
rubles a year. This covers the running 
expenses. The special funds for the im- 
provement of living conditions and 
training of young workers represent 
over a billion rubles in 1935. Most 
of this money is spent for housing, 
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sports, building of clubs, children’s 
homes, sanatorias, ete. And all this 
money paid by the management of the 
factories on the basis of collective 
agreements, is under the direct control 
of the unions.” 

“Does this cover all measures of so- 
cial security?” 

“By no means. The unions have still 
another important job to do. They are 
solely responsible for the whole social 
insurance system. The management of 
each factory pays social insurance (in- 
surance for sickness, old age, invalid- 
ity) for all employed workers. Insur- 
ance also gives free medical treatment 
and pays old age and invalid pensions 
out of this fund. The unions have the 
exclusive administration of these funds 
and use them to build new hospitals and 
rest homes to provide for the care of 
children and for their education. This 
fund represents 6 billion rubles. In our 
plant each shop has a desk for social 
insurance payments. If you are entitled 
to sick or other benefits, you don’t have 
to run to any office. Just come or send 
your son to your shop committee and 
there you get your money. You can see 
that there is a great deal of work for 
the unions to do. We control housing 
conditions, we have commissions in our 








cooperatives, in the schools and in the 
shop. Our unions do not only show 
the new workers how to work, but also 
how to manage a country like the Sov- 
iet Union. The Soviet laws have given 
to the worker more rights than we had 
in the most democratic days in Ger- 
many, or ever in your country. And 
the unions are here to use these rights. 
Our unions are organizations of work- 
ers, run exclusively by themselves.” 


BIROBIDJAN 


(Continued from page 42) 








til recently the local population con- 
sidered devils, ‘unclean spirits’.” 

Having painted this picture, the ora- 
tor then proceeded to cheer up his audi- 
ence. He told them of the progress al- 
ready made. 

In 1928, only 500 Jews settled in Bi- 
robidjan. In 1933 there were already 
12,000 settlers. By the summer of 1935 
the number of settlers reached 18,000. 
Here, too, as in the case of the Crimea 
and other colonization districts, there 
was at first a tremendous turnover of 
settlers. Many Jews came, could not 
stand the hardship and returned. Others 
came to take their place. At this mo- 
ment there are about fifty collective 
farms in Birobid,an. They have or- 
ganized a net of their own cooperative 
stores. In the six state-owned farms 
already in existence, more than fifty 
per cent of those employed are Jews. 
New industries are being developed in 
connection with wood-cutting for build- 
ing purposes, as well as coal, copper, 
gold and iron mining. Besides these 
there are other industries which include 
fish, game, furs, fruit, tobacco and the 
usual agricultural products of soya, 
wheat, buckwheat and rice. 

The growth of the administrative city 
of Birobidjan, Tichonkaya (new 
changed to Birobidjan City), ina sense 
symbolizes the growth of the area as a 
whole. 

Before the Jews began to settle there, 
Tichonkaya was a tiny, little known sta- 
tion. on the Ussuri railroad line. It 
had only one railroad track and the 
fast train going from Moscow to Vlad- 
ivostok never stopped there. Tichon- 
kaya, unknown, stood in obscurity in 
the wide Taiga. 

Since the Jews settled in Birobidjan. 
a new life has commenced in Tichon- 
kaya. This little quiet (Tichonkaya 
literally means “quiet”) railroad sta- 
tion became the center of a new coun- 
try. A new life has commenced there. 
Trains full of freight unload there and 
new groups of settlers arrive daily. It 
boasts now of a newly-built Jewish 
Theatre, a cinema, a large library, a 
Park of Culture and Rest, a radio sta- 
tion, several schools, numerous medical 
stations and a daily paper, “The Star” 
which has been appearing for the last 
two years both in Yiddish and Russian 
editions. 

This, in brief, is the story of the fu- 
ture Jewish Republic. 
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H. Glintenkamp 


The whole world of humanity is un- 
dergoing a process of rapid transition. 
The old order of society is dying; a 
New Order is struggling to be born. 
Russia is undoubtedly occupying the 
leadership in this struggle. And it is 
because the USSR is owned and con- 
trolled by the people, and is under a 
Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people, because it is 
expressive of its great toiling popula- 
tion of workers and farmers, that it is 
today leading the van. 

The workers in industry and on the 
land constitute the great bulk of the 
population in every country. But in 
countries outside Russia they neither 
own nor rule, nor are the resources used 
on their behalf or in their interests. 
That is made very evident in what are 
termed capitalist countries—the U. S. 
A., Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
so on—where a relatively small class 
of capitalists and landowners own and 
govern, and keep the working class in 
subjection and in poverty. 

In these capitalist countries, amidst 
the complex environment of their eco- 
nomic and social life, the workers have, 
under the pressure of circumstances, 
endeavoured to establish organizations 
for their protection and the betterment 
of their conditions. They have estab- 
lished Trade Unions. In addition they 
have established Co-operative Societies 
and political parties. They have cre- 
ated Labour Movements. 

Now it is in these Labour Movements 
—-these movements of the working peo- 
ple—that the future of the world re- 
sides. The Labour Movement—local, 
national and international—is the hope 
of the world. If it were not for the 
Labour Movement the outlook for the 
future would be very black indeed. 

The working peoples of the world— 
headed by the organized forces they 
have called into being from out of them- 
selves—are engaged in revivifying the 
world, in building the New Order, in 
banishing the old tyrannies and op- 
pressions, in wearing away the old 
forms and traditions, the ancient creeds 
and dogmas, the conservatism, bigotry, 
superstitions, humiliation and servitude 
of the past, and in raising humanity 
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from serfdom and slavery to economic, 
social and political freedom. 

Look closely into this. Show me a 
country where there is no Labour Move- 
ment, no firmly established Trade 
Unions, Co-operatives, Politicai Parties, 
Press and other organs of expression; 
show me such a country in any part of 
the world, and it will not take long to 
prove that that country is backward, its 
people poor and wretched, its intellect- 
ual and cultural life sterile and stag- 
nant, its Government corrupt and tyran- 
nical. Show me such a country and it 
goes without saying that wages are abys- 
mally low, that the working people 
there are absolutely at the mercy of the 
employers, sweated and exploited, that 
living conditions are bad and that the 
people move about in fear and dread. 


The organization sprung from out of 
the life of the people—the Labour 
Movement—is the only sure safeguard 
of the rights and liberties of the people, 
the only defense of the people, and, as 
examination will prove, the only certain 
custodian of cultural and scientific prog- 
ress. It provides, with its organized 
power, the strong arm against wrong 
and oppression, and it ensures, with its 
unfettered democracy, its free associa- 
tion, its free press, the means and agen- 
cies of rendering the needs, desires, as- 
pirations of the people articulate, in 
such manner as to compel considera- 
tion. 

Those countries where the Labour 
Movement has been destroyed—such as 
Germany, Italy, Austria—have been de- 
liberately plunged back by the destroy- 
ers into the dark ages. Historically 
they have reverted to the pre-capitalist 
era; to the era of ignorance and super- 
stition, mediaeval torture and brutality, 
tyranny above and slavery and serfdom 
below. 

History will register Nazism and Fas- 
cism as remarkable examples of social 
atavism in a supposedly enlightened age. 
They signify an upsurge of the dark 
forces: a return to feudalism—in so far 
as it is possible to so return within 
the material content of developed cap- 
italist society. For Germany, Italy, 
Austria, the clock has been reversed, 
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Chairman of the first British trade union delegation to the Soviet 
Union, Secretary of the Manchester Trades Council and former 
Chairman of the British Trade Union Congress. 


the past two centuries of industrial, sci- 
entific and cultural progress may as well 
not have happened—that is, as re- 
gards the aims and will of the govern- 
ing persons, groups and classes in those 
countries. Cloak and dagger politics, 
secret conspiracies and tribunals, the 
resuscitation of the old barbarisms— 
the torture chamber, the short axe for 
executions, the hounding of the Jews 
into Ghettos or exile, the relentless per- 
secution of religious sects, the burning 
of books, the suffocation of opinion, and 
the suppression of all free association, 
distinguish those countries. Wherever 
the workers’ movement—the people’s 
movement—the Labour Movement—has 
been crushed there the country is a 
prison, and the people are sorry pris- 
oners, with chains not merely upon 
their bodies but upon their minds and 
hearts also. Only to the extent that the 
Labour Movement is developed, and 
free to openly function, is real all- 
round progress assured. To-day the 
suppression of the Labour Movement 
anywhere is an attempt to stem the tide 
of progress, and a crime against hu- 
manity. 

In the Soviet Union there is but one 
class—the working class, now embrac- 
ing the whole people. In all other 


countries there are two classes; the gov- 


erning class and the governed—the pos- 
sessing class and the non-possessing 
class—or in other words, the capitalist 
class and the working class. Between 
these two classes there exists an antag- 
onism, which is being fought out to a 
solution. Modern society, outside Rus- 
sia, is in the throes of this antagonism. 


What is the secret of the situation? 
The secret is this: The governing or 
capitalist class is in possession of power. 
It desires to retain that power. Fur- 
ther, it desires to retain that power with 
the smooth running of the capitalist 
and political economy. It would like 
to crush the working-class completely; 
to do away with it entirely, to shatter 
it to bits. The rages of fascism indi- 
cate that plainly. But from the very 
circumstances of its being it dare not 
shatter—if it could—and disperse the 
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CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC CITY 1935 


WILLIAM KUEHNEL 
President of the Hartford Central 


Labor Union; Chairman of the 
Connecticut Labor Party 
Committee. 


“I personally think marvelous work 
is being done in the Soviet Union 
and believe that the American work- 
ers would do well to make a more 
thorough study of the improved condi- 
tions there under the Soviet form of 
government so that they might better 
be able to judge honestly our own 
present form of government.” 


WYNDHAM MORTIMER 


President of the United Auto Workers 
Local No. 18,463, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“I believe that the tremendous ad- 
vances that the Soviet Union is mak- 
ing show that a system which has real 
democratic control can still make prog- 
ress in the world today. The fact that 
the trade unions are responsible for see- 
ing that the workers work under the 
best of all possible conditions and that 
the trade unions handle the wide social 
insurance system are mighty factors in 
actually bettering the conditions of 
the workers.” 


C, S. ZIMMERMAN 
Manager of Local No. 22, I. G. W. U. 


“The work of the Soviet Union, to 
any student of the labor movement 
shows that it is proving successful. 
They succeed in solving the problems 


confronting the workers throughout 
the world.” 

N. H. EAGLE 
President of the Rubber Workers, 


Local No. 18,320, Akron, Ohio. 


“Workers in American industry 
would do well to take heed of the in- 
disputable democratic rights of the 
workers of Soviet Russia in the for- 
mulating of their economic and social 
destinies. It is obvious that one can- 


not even compare the present day 
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liberties of the Russian workers with 
former autocratic devices of exploita- 
tion of the Czarist regime. From be- 
ing the most oppressed workers of the 
world they have by their own efforts 
gained true economic and social 


liberty.” 


GEORGE DAVIS 


Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 


“T am convinced by the actions of 
the Soviet Union in world affairs that 
they genuinely desire world peace.” 


PHILLIP RANDOLPH 


President of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Pullman Porters 


“T think the Soviet Union’s social 
program is one of the most advanced 
in the world. I believe the position of 
the Soviet Union in relation to the 
Ethiopian-Italian conflict should serve 
as a model for all world governments.” 


SAM BARON 
Delegate from Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants, Union No. 


12646, New York. 


“T think the Soviet Union is the great- 
est force for peace in the world today.” 


J. A. P. HAYDON 
Fraternal delegate from the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada and Sec- 
retary of the Ottawa Typo- 
graphical Union. 


“TI think that the Soviet Union is do- 
ing a wonderful job for the people 
that live in the Soviet Republic. They 
have increased educational facilities. 










They have shown the lead in most so- 
cial and labor reforms throughout the 
world. Nevertheless we shall determine 
in our own way—through our trade 
union and political activities, what is 
best suited for the Canadian people. 


ANDREW CONNELLY 


General Secretary of the Garment Work- 
ers Union and Vice-President of 
the Trades Union Congress of 
Great Britain. 


“As a close student and regular reader 
of various publications, I think it is 
clearly demonstrated to every thinking 
person that the progress being made in 
Soviet Russia can be described by only 
one word—Wonderful.’ As one who 
played some part in Soviet Russia’s he- 
coming a member of the League of Na- 
tions, I see with every feeling of confi- 
dence that more and more the Soviet 
Union will play a leading part in world 
affairs and in improving the common 
lot of the peoples of the world.” 

(Mr. Connelly led a deputation of 
English trade union leaders to Prime 
Minster J. Ramsay MacDonald in 1933, 
to urge upon him the importance of en- 
couraging the Soviet Union to apply for 
membership in the League of Nations.) 


MISS A. LOUGHLIN 


General Organizer of the English Na- 
tional Union of Tailors and 


Garment Workers. 


“T was in the USSR in 1924, as 4 mem- 
ber of the first women’s trade union 
delegation which went there at the in- 
vitation of the Soviet trade unions. I 
am very anxious to go back now to see 
the marvelous improvements which [ 
know have taken place since then.” 


ANDREW NAESMITH 


Secretary of the Amalgamated Weavers’ 
Association of Great Britain. 


“The progress in the industrial and 
economic development of Russia under 
the Soviet government is one of the out- 
standing successes of the post-war years. 
One looks forward with confidence to 
the possibility of exceeding past accom- 
plishments in the future. The demo- 
cratic character of the people, its indus- 
trial genius will undoubtedly bring 
Russia in the forefront of world powers. 
As a Britisher, I hope the Soviet Union 
and England will come closer in order 
to further the establishment of world 
peace.” 
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The program of intensive industriali- 
zation has been the keystone of Soviet 
economic policy since the inception of 
the first Five-Year Plan seven years ago. 
The leaders of the Soviet workers clear- 
ly realized that only through the rapid 
development of industry, and particu- 
larly of heavy industry, would it be pos- 
sible to effect a steady rise in the eco- 
nomic and cultural level of the pop- 
ulation; to convert agriculture from a 
basis of small-scale production employ- 
ing the most primitive methods to large- 
scale mechanized cultivation organized 
on scientific lines; to insure the eco- 
nomic independence of the USSR with 
respect to the capitalist world; to 
strengthen the defensive capacity of the 
country; to develop the outlying re- 
gions and lift the various minor na- 
tionalities inhabiting them to a higher 
plane of living. The attainment of these 
major objectives within the period of 
a few short years is a measure of the 
briiliant victories recorded by Social- 
ist industrialization, in the face of tre- 
mepdous handicaps and obstacles. 

It is only when the background 
against which this development took 
place is considered that the achieve- 
ments stand out in their true propor- 
tions. Tsarist Russia, at the peak of 
its economic development before the 
war, was still a predominantly agricul- 
tural country, industry accounting for 
less than a quarter of the entire nation- 
al income. The basic industries were 
in their infancy, only the cotton tex- 
tile industry having attained any con- 
siderable growth. Most of even the 
simplest types of machinery had to be 
imported, as well as a larger part of the 
raw materials required by industry. 

The creaking industrial machine was 
badly strained during the war and by 
1917 was approaching a state of col- 
lapse. During the following three years 
of civil war and foreign intervention 


output continued to slide rapidly 
downward, Five million workers 
and peasants were defending the 


Soviet regime on the various revolu- 
tionary fronts. The Germans occupied 
the Donetz Basin in 1918. The Baku 
and Grozny oil fields, the Turkestan 
cotton regions were cut off; the Urals 
were torn by civil war. A large pro- 
portion of the railways were within the 
sphere of military operations and thou- 
sands of bridges and other structures 
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were destroyed. Because of the food 
shortage millions of workers went to 
the an: the urban population de- 
clining about a third. The blockade 
conducted by the imperialist powers 
as part of their campaign to destroy the 
Soviet power cut off the possibility of 
bringing in equipment or raw materials 
from abroad. About a third of the na- 
tional wealth was destroyed and indus- 
trial production fell to one-fifth the 
pre-war level (pig iron to 214 per cent 
and cotton textiles to 5 per cent.) 

In 1921 the process of rehabilitation 
was started and by 1927, after an heroic 
uphill climb of six years, the pre-war 
level had been exceeded. During this 
period it was necessary to reconstruct 
and modernize something like 1,500 of 
the existing plants, many of which had 
been almost entirely destroyed. Besides, 
over 500 new plants were built. The 
average rate of increase of industrial 
output for the six years amounted to 
the unprecedented figure of 37 per cent. 

In these years certain basic features 
of Soviet economic policy were becom- 
ing well defined. Gosplan began to 
draw up general industrial plans and 
control figures. Socialism had become 
dominant in industry, by 1927, 98 per 
cent of census industry being socialized. 
Industry was becoming more important 
in the national economy. 

The basic elements of the First Five 
Year Plan were the furthering of in- 
dustrialization as a prerequisite to the 
reconstruction of the entire national 
economy and the transformation of ag- 
riculture from an essentially medieval 
to a socialist basis. The carrying out of 
the latter part of the program was like- 
wise dependent on the development of 
heavy industry which had to supply the 
tractors, combines and other farm ma- 
chines, fertilizers, etc., which the new 
large-scale agriculture demanded. 

The First Five Year Plan was car- 
ried out in all its major essentials, de- 
spite the appearance of a number of 
unfavorable factors not foreseen at the 
time it was drawn up—the necessity for 
diverting a larger part of the industrial 
resources to the needs of the national 
defense on account of the growing dan- 
ger of war, the crisis on the world mar- 
kets and the fall in the prices of ex- 
port products, and the partial crop fail- 
ures in 193] and 1932. The strength 
and flexibility of the Socialist system 


were sufficient to overcome all obstacles. 
During a period when the capitalist 
world was experiencing a crisis of un- 
precedented scope and intensity the 
USSR forged ahead by leaps and 
bounds. Industrial production was ex- 
panded at the rate of over 20 per cent 
a year and unemployment was entirely 
eliminated. What this rate of increase 
signifies may be judged by the fact that 
in the United States, during the most 
prosperous period from 1922 to 1929, 
the annual rate of growth of manufac- 
turing industries was 414 per cent. 

About 1,500 factories, mills and mines 
were constructed and equipped in ac- 
cordance with the most modern tech- 
nique. Many of these plants are among 
the largest in the world in their respec- 
tive fields, Among the industries which 
the Soviet Union has constructed dur- 
ing the past few years plants which 
rank as the largest of their kind in Eu- 
rope, and in some cases in the entire 
world, are: iron and steel, tractor, au- 
tomobile, ball bearing, rubber, chemi- 
cal, turbine, agricultural machinery. 
Of course, size in itself was not the 
criterion—the object was to embody the 
latest technique and to design the 
projects on a scale corresponding with 
the rapidly growing needs of the na- 
tional economy. 

Such industrial giants as the Magni- 
togorsk and Kuznetsk steel mills, the 
Stalingrad, Kharkov and Cheliabinsk 
tractor works, the Bobriki and Berez- 
niki chemical plants, the Stalin (AMO) 
and Gorky automobile factories, the 
Moscow ball bearing plant, the Ural and 
Kramatorsk heavy machinery works, the 
Rostov farm machinery factory plant, 
the Lugansk locomotive works, the Yaro- 
slavl, rubber and asbestos combine, and 
others, too numerous to mention, of 
similar magnitude have made industrial 
history in the past few years. The 
steadily increasing stream of high-grade 
products that these enterprises are pour- 
ing forth has reduced to an absurdity 
the hoary old saw that “the Russians 
won't be able to run complicated mod- 
ern industries.” 

Now the third year of the Second 
Five Year Plan is drawing to a close 
and despite the fact that the develop- 
ments are proceeding on a far greater 
scale than ever before, the rate of 
growth continues almost undiminished. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Uutput of large-scale industry showed 
a growth of 29% in the two years 1933- 
1934, and in the first seven months of 
this year a further gain of 20 per cent 
was recorded. Whereas the first Plan 
had its mighty Dnieprostroy, the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan is building its Vol- 
gastroy, which will be several times as 
large. This characterizes the situation 
in almost every field. Mastery of the 
giant machines created by them is evi- 
denced by the steadily increasing pro- 
ductivity of Soviet workers—this in- 
creased by 49 per cent from 1930 to 
1934. Moreover, it is now possible to 
devote greater attention and resources 
to the consumers’ goods industries. Dur- 
ing the preceding period the necessary 
foundation for this was created by the 
rapid development of the heavy indus- 
tries. The result is clearly apparent in 
the ever-increasing quantity and variety 
of clothing and other consumers’ mer- 
chandise put on the market and ithe 
rapidly falling prices. 

A few short years have witnessed a 
transformation such as it took capitalist 
countries many decades to achieve. 
From 1928, the year preceding the First 
Five Year Plan, to 1934 output of cen- 
sus industry as a whole trebled, electric 
power production quadrupled and out- 
put of machinery increased eleven-fold. 
From a country formerly compelled to 
import almost all of the more complex 
types of machinery and equipment, the 
USSR has become a machinery produc- 
ing country second only to the United 
States. For the first time in its history 
large scale production was organized of 
automobiles, tractors, combine-harvest- 
ers, huge turbines, steel mill equipment, 
machine tools and hundreds of other 
types of industrial, agricultural and 
electrical equipment. The production 
of aluminum nickel, ferro-alloys, syn- 
thetic rubber, etc., was also started. As 
a result, the USSR has attained its goal 
of economic independence. It can, if 
necessary, take care of practically all its 
basic requirements of machinery and 
raw materials. 

Socialist industry has equipped and 
mechanized the Red Army and discour- 
aged adventures on the part of Japan- 
ese militarists. Can any one now doubt 
that, had the antagonism to rapid indus- 
trialization expressed by the right op- 
posilionists prevailed, the Japanese 
army would now be occupying the Sov- 
iet Far East? 

Socialist industrialization has not 
only transformed the USSR from an 
agrarian to an industrial country, but 
has veritably changed the economic 
geography of the land. Before the war, 
practically the entire industrial devel- 
opment in Russia was confined to a few 
centers in the European part of the 
country. The scattered industrial enter- 
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Kuzbas coal mining engineers conferring with the manager of a mine before 
descending into the pits with the rank and file miners. 


prises in the Urals and Siberia were 
oases in the desert. The outlying re- 
gions were considered colonial areas 
whose main function was to supply 
raw materials to the center. The min- 
ing enterprises had no connection with 
the lives of the people; they were sort 
of extra-territorial centers in a subject 
country. Capital, machinery and tech- 
nicians were all brought in from the 
outside, only unskilled labor being re- 
cruited on the spot. A large part of the 
output was exported. 

The natural resources of the coun- 
try were almost entirely unexplored and 
uncharted; less than 7 per cent of the 
country was geologically surveyed. 

All of this is in striking contrast 
to the policy pursued by the present 
Russian Government. The basic capi- 
tal of the industry of Siberia, the Urals, 
Kazakstan, Central Asia, etc., is increas- 
ing several times as rapidly as that of 
the older industrial regions. During 
the Second Five Year Plan the Eastern 
regions will receive about a half of all 
the capital investments in heavy indus- 
try. ‘ 

The movement towards the outlying 
regions not only signifies a rational de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the country. It also means the uplift- 
ing of the peoples inhabiting these 
areas. A new standard of health, cul- 
ture and prosperity is brought to these 
national minorities, Peoples and tribes 
doomed to decay and even extinction 
under tsarism have taken on a new 
lease of life. 

Formerly the plants were often lo- 
cated not where the raw materials ex- 
isted, but where labor was cheap and 


where there was a market. Now fac- 
tories are established on a rational ba- 
sis, taking into account availability of 
raw materials, power, etc. Examples 
of this are the establishment of large 
textile centers near the cotton districts 
in Central Asia and Transcaucasia, 
sugar refineries in Kazakstan and Si- 
beria, etc. In addition, the older re- 
gions, which before the war parasitical- 
ly relied on other districts for fuel and 
raw materials, have now found ways to 
utilize their own resources. For in- 
stance, Moscow is to a considerable ex- 
tent now burning its own low-grade 
coal instead of using the coal shipped 
from the far-off Donetz Basin. 

These tasks, of course, were not easy 
to accomplish. They required the send- 
ing out of thousands of geologists and 
explorers to all parts of the country— 
to places with the coldest temperature 
recorded in the world, and to places 
of sub-tropical heat. The known nat- 
ural resources of the country have been 
increased several-fold. The most difi- 
cult technical problems have had to be 
solved. 

Socialist industry, united with the 
poor and middle strata of the peasantry, 
has brought about a revolution in the 
countryside. The illiterate peasant with 
the wooden plow has become an alert 
machine operator, chauffeur and me- 
chanic. The raising of the peasantry 
from its centuries-old level of poverty 
could not have been accomplished with- 
out extensive mechanization of farm- 
ing operations. In the 4 years from 
1930 to 1934 industry supplied to the 
village 261,000 tractors, 34,000 combine- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Levka Altman was manager of the 
sovkoz (state farm). A short, bow- 
legged fellow. It was said that he 
played well on the guitar. He was as 
black as a beetle, and his large eyes 
looked wonderingly at the world. A 
beautiful world. 

The farm was high up in the moun- 
tains. Waterfalls filled the place with 
their roar. Huge flocks passed the roads 
to the sound of the shepherd’s horn, 
with bellowing and beating of hoofs; 
and the sounds were echoed through 
the gorges. 

It was a kingdom of milk. Glaciers 
of butter and cheese cooled in the ice- 
houses. In the cellars, were stored tons 
of cheese,—white, pale as a rose, orange 
as sunset. The sharp odor penetrated 
everywhere. 

Like a miser-knight, Levka watched 
over the goods of the farm, To get a bit 
of cheese from him above the estab- 
lished rate was impossible. An extra 
quart of milk which might have been 
allowed by the farm director, he yield- 
ed in trepidation, suffering. 

“May you choke on your cheese, 
stingy,” the milkers yelled at him, and 
their angry voices reverberated in the 
mountains, The women were red- 
cheeked, noisy, determined. Proudly 
they walked about in the court in their 
tall boots, the air of milk following 
in their wake. 

Levka would quietly lock the cellar, 
and pacified, calm, would hide the key 
in the depth of his blue trousers. He 
never cursed; he was quiet and thought- 
ful, not at all like his fellow sovhoz 
managers. 

Once, however, I heard Levka in a 
furious rage. The sun hadn't risen yet. 
There was a damp freshness in the air. 
Betal, the water carrier, brought his 
first barrel of water, all dripping. A 
truck was at the cellar door; cheese 
was being loaded for shipment to town. 
Workers hurriedly carried up cheeses 
from the cellar in their arms, hugging 
them against their breasts. They were 
about to finish loading, when a round 
cheese fell out of someone’s hands and 
broke upon the stones like a ripe fruit. 
In the twinkle of an eye it was picked 
up and the pieces gobbled, right in 
front of the stupefied Levka. 

“How dare you,” he yelled, stammer- 
ing from wrath and grief. “Do you 
‘know who’s cheese it is? Government 
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cheese, you rascals!” 

“No, no,” said someone, trying to 
pacify Levka, “don’t get mad. . . .” 

But Levka was not to be tamed. He 
stood, arms akimbo, his feet apart, curs- 
ing like a trooper. 

“Bandits,” he yelled, “profiteers. .. .” 

He grew tired, and spitting volubly, 
left to lock the cellars. 

Every day he was present at the load- 
ing of the trucks and followed the driv- 
ers by lengthy imprecations. “Give her 
the gas,” he’d call out, running after 
the machine. 

As soon as the drivers disappeared 
in a cloud of dust and noise, Levka 
would grab the first fellow he’d meet, 
all aglow with excitement. 

“Swell milk they took to the work- 
ers,” he’d say, overcome with the joy 
of the thing. “And the cheese,—foo, 
what marvelous cheese.” He shook his 
head, not being able to express all the 
beauty of the cheese. 

“Really, Lev Mikhailovich?” 

“Yes, yes... . And what butter we'll 
send them tomorrow. Fresh and frag- 
rant, like a nut.” 

He was a bore, this man. The whole 
day he would talk of milking, cheese, 
churning. Even in the evenings, full of 
sounds and stars, he’d talk of suisse and 
holland. I didn’t care for Levka. I 
looked at the world all a-tremble. Great 
exploits, heroic adventures and the 
fame of daring achievement disturbed 
me continuously. 

There was a storm in the mountains. 
The night was warm and damp like a 
sponge. Fat toads jumped along the 
roads, a dazzling moon lighted the or- 
chards. 

At the fence I met Levka. His larze 
eyes glowed with sadness and inspira- 
tion. 

“What a lovely night,” I said. “How 
are you, Levka?” 

“Nichevo, thanks,” he smiled _bliss- 
fully. “A beautiful night, a magnificent 
night!” 

I pulled his sleeve. “Tell me, Levka, 
what are you thinking about here, all 
by yourself?” 

“You little fool,” he answered in 
amazement. “What shall I be think:ng 
about? I’m thinking of the butter 
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which has to be churned tomorrow.” 

I was angry; I was voiceless with 
rage. I ran down the road, raising dust 
and pebbles. A chorus of frogs, flashes 
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of distant lightning, followed me. I 
was running with open mouth, the blood 
beating in my temples. 

The old Ford of the farm, dusty and 
rattling, drew up alongside of me of a 
sudden. The director was at the wheel. 

“What's the matter?” he called in 
alarm. “What’s happened?” 

“Everybody’s gone crazy about milk, 
that’s what happened. I’m sick of this 
sovhoz.” 

“Come here, sit down,” said the di- 
rector sternly. 

I was wet from excitement and dis- 
gusted with life. I don’t remember 
what I said. It must have been a speech 
about wonderful adventures, great dis- 
coveries, heroic battles on barricades. 

The director suddenly burst into 
laughter. 

“You are seriously ill, I see, with ro- 
mantics,” said he. “Nichevo, you’re not 
hopeless. But do you know, there are 
people around you, about whom poems 
could be written?” 

The old fox. He was probably think- 
ing of himself. I made believe I didn’t 
understand. 


“Take, for instance, Levka. Yes, Lev- 
ka, our manager. He was born in Cuba. 
At the age of 17 he joined the Spanish 
labor movement. He took part in many 
strikes. He was caught, beaten up many 
times, jailed, but he never tried to es- 
cape from jail. Then he came to the 
Soviet Union. He was very sick with 
tuberculosis. We took care of him in 
the sanatorium here, in the mountains. 
And he stayed with us when he got 
well. He is a splendid fellow, I can tell 
you. A real revolutionary, a hero.” 


I couldn’t sleep all night and dozed 
off toward dawn. I was awakened by 
the calls of the milkers, the noise of 
the pails, the mooing of the cows— the 
triumphal orchestra of the new-born 
day. With his sleeves rolled up, Levka 
stood among the wet milk pails. He 
directed this orchestra like an experi- 
enced and talented artist. 

I followed him about the whole day, 
full of rapture and emotion. 

“What?” he responded absent-mind- 
edly. “Oh, is it you? Do you know, 
we sent the loveliest butter to town. 
A dream, my word.” 

He laughed and squinted his near- 
sighted eyes. Eyes that saw the ocean, 
blossoming Jands and the walls of jails. 
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COLLECTIve 


Over five years have passed since the 
Soviet Union has adopted the program 
of complete collectivization. At the 
present time more than 80 per cent of 
peasant households have joined in Kol- 
hozi. What are the most general and 
preliminary results of these five years 
of collective farming? 

The budget of a collective farmer dif- 
fers in many important elements from 
the budget of a peasant in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia and from the budget of 
the individual peasant in Soviet condi- 
tions. In the first place, in the question 
of taxes and land payments. 

In 1912 one-tenth of the peasant’s 
cash income was consumed by taxes. 
Payments on the land (interest, etc.) 
amounted to 1] per cent more; thus 
over 20 per cent of the peasant’s in- 
come went for taxes and interest. 

The Soviet farmer has no such ex- 
penses; at most his payments to the 
government in the form of taxes, do not 
exceed 5 per cent of his cash outlay. 
This is taken from the data of collec- 
tive farm budgets for 1934. In com- 
parison with the pre-revolutionary time, 
the peasant family today disposes of 
15 per cent more cash resources, which 
it can use for the satisfaction of its 
needs. 

In the 12 regions where collective 
farmers’ budgets are being examined, 
the average cash expenses of a family, 
in 1934, amounted to 200 rubles per 
person. An economy of 30 rubles per 
person per year, or about 4 billion ru- 
bles per year for all the farmers of the 
Soviet Union. 

This applies also to the individual 
peasant who does not pay any interest 
on his land, and whose taxes have also 
been materially reduced. 

The vast majority of peasants now 
live on collective farms and the prin- 
cipal means of production are collect- 
ivized. A great number of kolhozi are 
being served through means of produc- 
tion furnished by machine-tractor sta- 
tions, created and financed by the gov- 
ernment. This has produced a radical 
change in the collective farmer’s budget. 

According to the figures of peasant 
budgets in 1925-26, the expenditures of 
an individual peasant household for 
means of production (excepting cattle), 
their purchase and repair, for the pay- 
ment of farm labor, etc., amounted in 
the Moscow Region to 14.5 percent of 
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all cash expenditures, and to 12.7 per- 
cent in the Leningrad Region. 

The collective farmer is now free 
from such expenditures. In 1934 such 
expenditures of collective farmers were 
1 percent in Moscow Region and 0.7 
percent in Leningrad. In the 12 re- 
gions under study, the average is 1-1.3 
percent. 

12 to 14 percent of the cash resources 
of a collective farmer’s family are thus 
freed because of collectivization of the 
means of production, and may be util- 
ized for cultural and other purposes. 

The total savings thus effected would 
amount roughly to 3 billion rubles a 
year. 

Figures collected by the Central Ac- 
counting Department give details of the 
budgets of individual and _ collective 
farmers. These figures indicate that the 
cash expenditures of a collective farmer 
are considerably higher than those of 
the individual peasant. Thus, the total 
cash expenditure of an individual peas- 
ant household was, in the years 1925-26, 
85 rubles per capita in Moscow Region 
and 65 rubles in Leningrad Region. In 
1934, the cash expenditure of a kolhoz 
family was 286 rubles per person in 
Moscow Region and 213 rubles in Lenin- 
grad Region; in other words—3.3 to 
3.4 times greater. 

The freeing of the collective farmer’s 
budget from expenditures on means of 
production takes place on the basis of 
the unusually rapid extension of col- 
lective farming. This is due first of all 
to the financial and mechanical as- 
sistance to the collective farmers by the 
Soviet Government, on a scale never 
seen in history in any country. 

In 1930-33, investment in machine 
tractor stations and collective farms 
amounted to 3.6 billions on the part of 
the government, while the kolhozi 
themselves furnished 2.4 billions, or a 
total of 6 billion rubles. In the years 
1934-35, investment in machine tractor 
stations alone was 1.8 billions and over 
2 billions from kolhoz funds. 

Thus the total investments in kolhozi 
and machine tractor stations in the first 
five years of collectivizaton—1930-1934 
—amounted to more than 9 billion 
rubles, and will be, in 1935, over 3 bil- 
lions. 

Compare these investments of the Sov- 
iet Government with the pre-revolution- 
ary appropriations. 
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In 1912, the budget of the Zemstvos 
appropriated for all “measures for the 
improvement of the natural conditions 
of farming” the sum of 12.7 million 
rubles. It goes without saying that the 
major part of this miserly appropria- 
tion went to the village bourgeoisie (ku- 
laks). Likewise, government expendi- 
tures for the “department of agricul- 
tural improvement” in tsarist Russia 
averaged for the years 1910 to 1913 the 
sum of 27 million rubles, and were like- 
wise almost fully diverted to the land- 
lords and kulaks. 


* * * 


Expenditures of the Soviet State on 
cultural and medical services of col- 
lective farmers increased enormously. 

The yearly outlay of the Zemstvos 
on educational and medical services for 
the peasantry amounted in 1912 to ap- 
proximately 50 kopecs per person. The 
outlays included in the tsarist govern- 
ment budget are not figured here, since 
these went mainly to city schools. In 
addition, parochial schools accounted 
for about 10 kopecs per person. Even 
these meager outlays were used up with- 
out a doubt on the richer elements of 
the village, while the poor and middle 
peasants benefited considerably less. 

The expenditures of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on free cultural and medical 
services for both collective and individ- 
ual farmers amounted to 2.5 billion 
rubles in 1933, or about 23 rubles per 
capita. In absolute figures, 115 rubles 
was the sum expended on these services 
per peasant family in 1933, while in 
1934 and 1935 there has been a material 
increase. 

In_ village schools there were 
6,500,000 pupils in 1914-15, while in 
1935 there are 19,200,000. Before the 
revolution there were few middle 
schools of 5 classes and higher in the 
villages. Even in 1928-29 there were 
only 485,000 pupils in such schools; in 
1935, however, the number has grown 
to 4,400,000. We are not citing figures 
of peasants and peasants’ children who 
are studying in the higher educational 
institutions in the towns. Under the 
tsarist regime, only children of land- 
lords and kulaks succeeded in entering 
higher schools. 

There were no permanent nurseries 
in the village in 1913. Such nurseries 

(Continued on page 56) 
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accommodated 7,000 children in 1928, 
and 535,000 in 1935. Seasonal nurseries 
accommodated 10,000 children in 1913, 
and in 1935—5,700,000. Of hospital 
beds in villages, there were in 1913— 
49,000, in 1935—145,000. 


* * * 


The personal budget of a collective 
farmer is growing rapidly. Data col- 
lected by the Central Accounting De- 
partment since 1933 show this clearly. 
oo data are carefully kept in all kol- 

ozi. 


The amount of products in a collec- 
tive farmer’s household is constantly in- 
creasing. Thus, in 7 regions, the total 
figures show an increase in 1934 com- 
pared with 1933 of grains—8.5 percent, 
potatoes—31.2 percent, vegetables—36 
percent and milk—20.7 percent. 


Another sign of the growth of the 
collective farmer’s budget is the increase 
of the sale of agricultural products by 
the farmer, apart from sales by kolhozi 
as such. This increase, in the 7 regions 
under discussion, amounted in 1934 
as compared with 1933, to 225.5 percent 
in grains, 103.1 percent in potatoes and 
vegetables, 28.1 in milk, 61.9 in eggs 
and 26.8 percent in meats and fats. 


The enormous growth of kolhoz trade 
in the Soviet Union is a well known fact. 
This trade reached 14 billion rubles in 
1934, — a demonstration of the vast in- 
crease of the collective farmer’s re- 
sources. 


A third sign of the increasing pros- 
perity of the collective farmers is the 
amount of reserves of basic products in 
the farmer’s household on July 1. This 
date of July 1—on the eve of the new 
harvest—was for ages the most difficult 
period in peasant economy. By this 
date all reserves were completely ex- 
hausted. 


Data of collective farmers’ budgets 
on this date show a rapid growth of 
reserves per person. 


1933 1934 1935 
WER. Sk cnneek 100 234.7 295.7 
Potatoes ....... 100 149.6 253.5 
Vegetables ..... 100 212.2 547.9 


The absolute quantity of reserves, we 
may point out, is very considerable. In 
the Sverdlovsk Region, for instance, the 
reserve of grain on July 1, 1935, amount- 
ed to 100 kilo (220 lbs.) per person. 
This refers, we must emphasize, to per- 
sonal reserves of the collective farmer’s 
household, and not to the common re- 
serves of the kolhoz. 

The age-old tragedy of the peasant 
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family, a family that had consumed all 
its reserves already by spring and had to 
get along somehow, just to last till the 
next harvest, this tragedy no longer ex- 
ists. In its place there is security for 
tomorrow, the family is well provided 
and can await the next harvest in peace. 
This victory of the collective system is 
of exceptional significance. 


Growth of the collective farmer's 
prosperity finds its most general expres- 
sion in the data relating to consump- 
tion. The following indicators demon- 
strate the growth of consumption of 
foodstuffs in 1934 as compared with 
1935. 


Per capita consumption of bread and 
flour increased by 12.6 percent, groats— 
45.5 percent, potatoes—7.3, vegetables— 
13.9, fruits and berries—144.6, milk— 
16.1, sour cream—33.3, butter—70.8, 
vegetable oil—-67.7, sugar and candies— 
59.1, fish products—43.6 percent. 


Where, in what land, have the masses 
of farmers raised so rapidly their living 
standards reached to so prosperous a 
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level in the satisfaction of their ever 
growing demands! 


Likewise the time factor of the far- 
mer has changed fundamentally. For- 
merly in the Russian village, and in cap- 
italist countries today, the farmer’s 
workday differed sharply in summer 
and in winter. Formerly, summer’s 
labor took 62 percent of the peasant’s 
time, now it is only 52 per cent. For 
rest the peasant consumed 13 percent 
of his time, now—18 percent; 25 per- 
cent of the peasant’s time was taken by 
sleep, the collective farmer now uses 30) 
percent. A change has come about also 
in the arrangement of the farmer’s time 
in winter. Gone is the forced win- 
ter’s “idleness,” result of primitive con- 
ditions, gone the “idiocy of village life.” 
All this is an expression of the same 
process: the enormous growth of the 
living level of collective farmers. 

Under the banner of Socialism which 
they have accepted irrevocably, Soviet 
farmers are marching ahead, towards a 
prosperous and cultured life. 
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harvesters and hundreds of thousands of 
the most modern farm machines of all 
types. In the first half of this year 
49,000 tractors and 16,000 combines 
were sent to the farms. The supply of 
mineral fertilizers available for agricul- 
ture was increased from 677,000 tons 


in 1930 to 1,497,000 tons in 1934. 


That the goal of “overtaking and sur- 
passing” the capitalist countries was not 
an idle dream but is actually being re- 
alized in practice is shown by the fol- 
lowing facts: Since 1928 the USSR has 
risen from fifth to second place among 
the countries of the world as respects 
total industrial output. In 1929 pig 
iron output in the USSR was only 4.6 
per cent that of the capitalist world; 
in the first half of 1935 the percentage 
rose to 21.7. The Soviet Union is now 
second in world output of pig iron, oil, 
machinery, gold; third in steel, auto- 
mobile trucks and electric power (as 
against ninth in 1930), and first in 
tractor production. 


All this has been accomplished by 
the USSR solely with its own internal 


It is well-known that the 
economy of all other modern countries 
was to a great extent built up with the 
aid of foreign capital. The Soviet Union, 
by means of its planned and coordin- 
ated economy, the elimination of an- 
archy in production and of wasteful 
competition and non-productive classes, 
found the means within itself to carry 
out this tremendous development. That 
the diversion of such huge amounts of 
capital to savings in the form of capital 
investments required for a time self- 
denial on the part of the population 
is quite understandable. But the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union know that they 
have now created a solid foundation on 
which to build a high standard of living 
for themselves. The results, in the 
form of a greatly increased supply of 
manufactured goods and foodstuffs, cul- 
tural and recreational facilities, etc., 
have already become apparent. And 
the biggest strides in this direction will 
be made in the years to come. 
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What is the Red Army of the USSR? 
Why was it organized? What are its 
functions? In what respect, if any, does 
it differ from the armed forces of other 
nations? How should we classify it in 
the arena of international affairs? 

To begin with we have to recollect 
a few facts which accompanied the 
birth and the development of that Red 
Army. It was born amidst the historic- 
ally very significant events of 1917-18. 
The great Russian Revolution, which 
broke out at the time of the World War, 
necessitated first the formation of the 
Red Guards, i.e., an armed force to 
carry on the struggle with the remnants 
of the old regime, which offered re- 
sistance; and then the creation of a reg- 
ular army, the Red Army, to defend 
the country from attacks by the former 
allies of the Russian Empire. 


In other words, the new political 
force, which came to rule the former 
domains of the tsars, had to face the 
resistance at home of the elements who 
were losing their privileged position, 
and the onslaught of intruding foreign- 
ers from the outside. 


In the undeclared war with the for- 
mer Allies and in the civil war the rev- 
olutionary Red Army learned a great 
deal and gradually grew up to become 
a highly experienced military body, 
around which the present Red Army 
was built—the Red Army which is now 
considered by those who are qualified 
to judge one of the best armies in the 
world. 

When the fighting was over, when 
the Soviet Union was left alone, (at 
least outwardly, in the sense that no 
open warfare was carried on against 
her) she started at once the constructive 
work of building the ruined country 
anew, 

When soon afterwards the Soviet 
Union was invited by the other nations 
to Geneva to join in their deliberations 
professedly designed to work out a 
scheme for disarmament, the Soviet del- 
egates submitted a plan for complete 
disarmament (only to find out that the 
others did not deem it worthy even of 
discussion). Then the Russians suggest- 
ed a drastic curtailment of the armed 
forces, if disarmament was more than 
the Powers were ready to stand for, but 


with no avail again. The Powers were 
not ready even for that. 

Only a few years later the talks on 
disarmament were checked by the well- 
known event in Asia. Japan, defying 
the League of Nations, and tearing up 
international treaties, occupied Man- 
churia, and was able to do it (partly 
at least) because at the same time she 
did not make it a secret that she had 
aggressive designs against the Soviet 
Union as well. 


The League failed to check Japan, the 
Powers had no desire to protect China. 
For Japan was on her way to eradicate 
Bolshevism, and so to save Civilization. 

The USSR from the very outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese hostilities in Man- 
churia declared for neutrality, and re- 
mained neutral in spite of all the end- 
less provocations, which were staged by 
the Japanese following their occupation 
of Manchuria. 


Consistent in her policy for peace 
Moscow even decided to withdraw from 
Manchuria and offered for sale her only 
remaining commercial interest there, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. After a 
long period of patient waiting, and re- 





























Club reom in a Red Army sanatorium 


fraining from any clash even at the 
price of suffering humiliations, at the 
end of 1933 Moscow came to the con- 
clusion that persuasion and peaceful- 
ness were not the right weapon to deal 
with the Japanese militarists. Then she 
started building her defense-machine, 
transported to the Manchurian border a 
large number of troops and so succeeded 
in changing most drastically the outlook 
in the Far East. 

Unable or unwilling to understand 
the peaceful intentions of the Russians 
the Japanese jingoes understood quite 
well the meaning of the USSR’s deter- 
mination to stop their bellicose plans. 
When the USSR concentrated a mighty 
and modernly equipped army near the 
borders of Manchukuo, when the Sov- 
iet air-forces in the Far East became so 
large as to be beyond Japan’s ability to 
match them, then, and only then, Tokyo 
changed her mind and decided to soft- 
pedal her high-horse policy towards the 
Soviets. 

Only then the clouds over the Soviet- 
Manchukuoan borders became less sin- 
ister. Only by demonstrating their iron- 
fist were the Soviets able to prevent war. 
There was the best example of how the 
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A PLANNED 
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by MARY VAN KLEECK 


What is the purpose of planning in 
the Soviet Union? 

Let the answer in brief be given by 
the Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics: 

“Planning in the USSR is not mere 
forecasting but a directive, a set goal. 
It is based . . . on the ultimate aim of 
the development and progress of man- 
kind, and . . . on precise and statistical 
data and facts.” 

Thus planning has a large aim but a 
precise method of working toward it. 
Moreover, attention is focussed not upon 
the ultimate aim but upon the steps to 
be taken in a given period of time dat- 
ing from the present. Thus: 

“Each plan, be it a five years’ plan, 
a year’s plan, a quarterly plan, is aimed 
at the ultimate fulfillment of the class- 
less society, where the exploitation of 
one man by any other ceases to exist, 
and through this classless Socialist So- 
ciety to the Communist Society in which 
all remnants of the inequalities and in- 
justices inherited by the Socialist Soci- 
ety from the Capitalist system, will be 
abolished.” 

These words were spoken by the 
Chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission, who is also a member of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Congress of Soviets (Valery I. Mezh- 
lauk), in a lecture in London before 
the Royal Institute on International Af- 
fairs, on July 10th, 1933. The occasion 
was after the meeting of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, at which Mr. Mezh- 
lauk with the Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinoff, represented the USSR. At that 
Conference the world had been startled 
by the offer made in an address by Mr. 
Litvinoff, to buy a billion dollars worth 
of goods from other countries for im- 
mediate use in carrying forward the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan. At the same time 
Mr. Litvinoff suggested that each na- 
tion report to the Conference its plan 
for removing the pressure of excess pro- 
duction upon foreign trade and he of- 
fered to report fully what the USSR 
was doing to bring about full utilization 
of its own production, first through use 
at home, and, second, by planned and 
controlled foreign trade. But the other 
nations were silent. They had no plan 
except to put up barriers against other 
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nations’ products thus reducing the vol- 
ume of goods available for the standard 
of living at home and, in general, stall- 
ing the machinery lest prices should 
decline further and menace profits. 
From the United States, to which by in- 
vitation of the President, most of the 
nations represented in the World Eco- 
nomic Conference had already sent del- 
egates for preliminary discussion, came 
the disappointing refusal to indicate 
the programme of that nation with ref- 
erence to its monetary policy in foreign 
exchange. The Conference came to an 
end with virtually nothing done. 

But behind the offer and the sugges- 
tion made by the Soviet’s Foreign Min- 
ister, was the policy of the Soviet Union 
in its system of planning. Its ultimate 
aim being “the development and prog- 
ress of mankind,” it had already 
through experience in the first Five 
Year Plan, developed a technique of 
planning which divided the large pur- 
pose of the future into lesser tasks to be 
achieved with the available resources. 
Thus Mr. Mezhlauk described it to his 
British audience in the early summer 
of 1933, when the rest of the world was 
at a low point in the economic crisis: 

“In conformity with this ultimate 
goal, and the level of socialist develop- 
ments already achieved, each plan had 
its specific aim, so that the Plan which 
preceded the First Five Year Plan 
aimed at the restoration of the national 
economy which was ruined by the civil 
war and interventions of foreign coun- 
tries. This restoration was carried out 
under conditions created by socialist 
changes which were taking place in all 
branches of national economy and so- 
cial and cultural life. The restoration 
meant a rapid increase in the well-being 
of the workers and peasants. The First 
Five Year Plan was aimed at the crea- 
tion of the USSR’s own base of heavy 
industry, which was essential to the in- 
dependent development of the country, 
at the deeper penetration of socialist 
principle into agriculture through col- 
lectivisation, and at the further increase 
in the well-being of workers and peas- 
ants. 

“The specified aim of the Second Five 
Year Plan is to provide and secure such 
a development of the material base and 
general socialist upbuilding as to fulfill, 


at the end of the period, the classless 
society, increasing two-fold the well be- 
ing of the population.” 

So it may be seen that each Plan is 
a step up the ladder which is mounting 
towards the final achievement of human 
progress foreseen by Marx and Lenin. 


I. CONTROL FIGURES, for the 
national economy and the cultural de- 
velopment, are determined through a 
study of statistical data and the reports 
of al] the various Governmental bodies 
and Industrial and Economic Organiza- 
tions. The national income is analyzed 
and assigned in its proper proportion to 
make the final ot an sheet” for pro- 
duction and demand Appropriations 
are indicated for education, health pro- 
tectio:1, social insurance and other cul- 
tural and social services which are con- 
trolled by the various Constituent Re- 
publics making up the Soviet Union. In 
allocating the amount to be made avail- 
able to the various branches of industry, 
one principle is invariable, viz.: “that 
the wages and the farmers’ income are 
always gradually increased.” 

Moreover, in contrast with a capitalist 
economy, in which investment depends 
upon the rate of interest, Socialist plan- 
ning decides to allocate capital to those 
branches of industry which are most 
necessary and most important in the 
general progress of Socialist upbuild- 
ing. 


II. PARTICIPATION in the detailed 
planning on the basis of the control 
figures on the part of many organiza- 
tions, constitutes the second stage. In- 
dustries on a nation-wide basis plan 
their production and outline their need 
for capital for the industry as a whole 
and for each separate enterprise. And 
in this task, all who are engaged in the 
industry as workers, technicians, man- 
agers and administrators, have their 
part. Each geographical unit makes the 
plan for its own area for schools, hous- 
ing, health-work, the Governmental ac- 
tivities and the like, assuming from the 
industrial plans the activity to be ex- 
pected from each industry within the 
area. 

Thus each republic, each region, 
county or town, has to prepare its own 
plan to be integrated into the all-union 

(Continued on page 60) 
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It may seem strange in this eighteenth 
year of the revolution to undertake a 
discussion of liberty. But it appears 
that there are two liberties, close sis- 
ters, like day and night, life and death. 
One we have here before us, frank and 
self-assured. The other moves like a 
phantom across the burning desert or 
over a path of broken twigs. It is this 
sister I once followed. Once she had 
stirred the poet in me, had murmured 
in my ear, “To create is to be free. It 
is the supreme gift of the elect. Know 
thyself. Become a demi-urge, be a 
Prometheus.” 

Words of deception. But I put faith 
in them. Liberty then had duly authen- 
ticated letters of introduction from the 
Convention. [I thought really it was 
possible for me to become free, to un- 
shackle my individuality from the re- 
strictions imposed by class society. I 
believed that my personality so released 
would move upward, like a bird escaped 
from its cage, toward an absolute lib- 
erty. I believed that by knowing my- 
self, by thoroughly analyzing my own 
thoughts and feelings I should come to 
a revealed understanding of my own 
work. 

“Mr. Writer, are you free from the 
bourgeois publisher? From the bour- 
geois public which demands of you por- 
nography, prostitution, as a complement 
to sacred art? . . . Your absolute lib- 
erty is but a phrase, anarchistic or bour- 
geois (for as a philosophical system the 
anarchistic spirit is nothing but the 
bourgeois spirit turned inside out). One 
cannot live in a society and remain out- 
side that society, independent of it. The 
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freedom of the bourgeois artist, writer 
... 18 a camouflaged (or hypocritically 
masked) dependence upon pocketbook, 
upon mercenary objectives and prac- 
Gisnca” 

Thus Lenin. 

It is idle for the poet to hurl in the 
face of bourgeois society his proud dis- 
dain and with righteous indignation de- 
fy all restraint and deny every social 
system except anarchy. For the material 
foundations beneath him have remained 
unchanged. The last batch of idealists 
were forced to abandon the heights of 
Montmartre, to leave behind their in- 
dividual studios whose cracks they had 
stuffed with cork to shut out the sounds 
of the city. And did society then greet 
with applause these individualists who 
descended among them bearing all their 
possessions on their backs: bundles of 
bitter thoughts concerning human jus- 
tice, boxes of humanitarian ideas on 
how to regenerate mankind, trunks 
worm-eaten with verses and the hoard- 
ings of culture? 

We know only too well that bour- 
geois society remained unconcerned over 
the crisis of individualism. Society did 
not think of reaching out a helping 





Gogol’s “Inspector General” at the 
Marionette Theatre in Moscow. 
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hand to its creative spirits. For can art, 
which is a manna that falls from the 
heavens above, help find a way out of 
the economic crisis? No. The artist 
mills an empty pod, for the grains of 
the idealistic philosophy are unreal; 
they do not touch earth, do not take 
root, do not sprout. 

The artist’s task in this present period 
of history consists, as we see it, in ex- 
tracting from reality that which is typi- 
cal, putting together facts, ideas, contra- 
dictions, to form a living, dynamic pic- 
ture and to indicate the actual path that 
leads up to an actual future. We want 
our artist to be historian and philoso- 
pher, an organizer of life, life’s prophet. 
We do not need teachers to instruct us 
in life. The artist is the builder of the 
spiritual life of mankind. This is some- 
thing, it seems to me, that no society 
can afford to overlook. 

And it is at this point that the ques- 
tion of liberty interposes. Look there 
at that sister who is going forward, with 
a frank and self-assured step, toward 
splendid horizons where the earth flow- 
ers magnificently, where the eye follows 
with difficulty in the azure cities of the 
near future. 

The be all and end all of every un- 
dertaking in the Soviet Union is man, 
his liberty and his happiness. We con- 
ceive man’s possibilities for develop- 
ment to be without stint or limit. Would 
it have been possible in Soviet Russia 
to accomplish what has been accom- 
plished; to transform the most back- 
ward country in the world into one 
that has caught up with and in certain 
respects surpassed the industrial nations 
of Europe, were it not that our social 
system has generated and released the 
creative forces of our whole population? 

The Moscow subway was built in 
three years’ time because 70,000 young 
men and young women, members of the 
Leninist Youth, gave up their books and 
studies, went down into the bowels of 
the earth and in the face of extremely 
trying conditions gave proof of heroic 
determination, of a wondrous adapta- 
tion and inventiveness, Today the same 
young women have replaced their over- 
alls with comely clothing and may be 
again seen with books under their arms 
on the way to school. 

Individualism or a fictitious freedom 
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from social obligations is to us as 1vut- 
ish a thing as suicide. Our society has 
no handful of dates for the recluse her- 
mit. But our society en masse will wel- 
come with flowers those who have shown 
heroism and sacrifice for the good and 
the honor of all. 

The society of the Soviet Union de- 
mands of the individual that in return 
for the security which that society af- 
fords him he shall develop his best cre- 
ative powers. The individual is linked 
up with society by bonds which cease 
to be his protection only in one case: 
when he is seized with the mad thought 
of absolute liberty. Very few, however, 
pursue that phantom aim. 

Thus do we interpret the liberty of 
the man who joins in building the class- 
less society. Heroism becomes the nat- 
ural expression for his strongest social 
sentiments, creation his daily task. 

We have thrust aside the absolute 
values, which run straight up till they 
shoot out of earth’s reach. But we have 
not discarded those higher aims which 
run parallel to and inseparable from 
earth. Our highest object is to place 
human genius in conditions of the great- 
est degree of social liberty. Our aims 
are to develop our fatherland, to con- 
quer difficulty and stress, to achieve our 
country’s fruition and happiness. These 
aims today are safe guiding stars for 
the man who would ply the literary 
seas. 

We reject the naturalism which, with 
dimmed sight and clipped wings, plods 
behind the Soviet chariots. We are 
realists who have witnessed a miracle: 
the birth of a new manhood, the recon- 
struction of man’s mind: his incentives, 
his habits. A miracle that has taken 
place among immense masses of men. 
It is all still in process. And society 
demands of us who are part of an 
unexampled epoch that we shall cast 
its thoughts and its men and women 
in a still plasic form. Realism is our 
instrument for this purpose. 


But then the speed with which our 
country has carried on its construction 
ceases to appear miraculous when the 
key to it is found; namely, in the crea- 
tive forces set free among the masses 
of our population. In the space of 
three or four years a new territory 
has been flung open in the north, as 
large as all of Central Europe. Whole 
mountains have been cleared away with 
blasts of dynamite. Cities are spring- 
ing up, fantastic as the aurora borealis, 
with universities, schools, theaters and 
stadiums built to specifications. Seas 
are being joined by means of canals, 
and landbound Moscow promises to be- 
come a seaport! With that spirit of dar- 
ing that lies behind all our building, 
we have even changed the character of 
the grains so that they will flourish in 
the frozen soil of the extreme north. 


It is a romantic thing. Indeed every- 
thing I have told you is heroic and ro- 
mantic. If that thing is romantic which 
is the sublime and extraordinary in life 
carried forward by some superior idea; 
if that is love of liberty which fosters 
the endless development of the individ- 
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ual in the Soviet society; if that is love 
of country which strengthens the bond 
between the individual and his Soviet 
society; then perhaps the creative drive 
which impels the Soviet artist may be 
called his style. That style is a winged 
or romantic realism,—which we call so- 
cialist realism. 


SOLDIERS OF PEACE 
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Red Army was, and still is, a factor for 
peace. Without this armed force quite 
probably there long ago would have 
been a war in the Far East. 

On the other hand, it is a well known 
fact that with this strong force at her 
disposal the USSR has never used it for 
any aggressive purposes. There has not 
been a single case where the Red Army 
has served as a force of aggression 
though undoubtedly there were plenty 
of opportunities if aggression had been 
contemplated by Moscow. For instance: 
when a Chinese Army attempted in 1929 
to seize the Chinese Eastern Railway 
the Red Army gave a good lesson to the 
Chinese war-lords, and put their armies 
to flight. But it did not keep any of 
the Chinese territory (for the Red 
troops were immediately withdrawn 
back to the Soviet side of the bor- 
der), nor did it ask for any indem- 
nity or new privileges or new conces- 
sions though the situation was such as 
to allow the USSR to get whatever she 
would have desired. 

To understand this one has to know 
that a Socialist state cannot be aggres- 
sive One has to realize that Com- 
munism and Imperialism do not blend 
at all. Knowing this one can see why 
the Red Army is not, and cannot be, a 
weapon or aggression. It is and always 
will be a formidable factor for peace. 
That is why those who are seeking 
peace, even those among them who 
hate Communism, find it natural and 
even imperative to cooperate with the 
Soviet Union in her well-defined, sincere 
and quite obvious policy of peace. 

To prevent Germany from launching 
an attack in Europe, France joined 
hands with the USSR and Czechoslo- 
vakia followed her example. To pre- 
vent war in the Far East the United 
States recognized the Moscow regime in 
1933. 

Those who want war attempt now and 
again to disprove Soviet Russia’s peace- 
ful intentions, and therefore to the 
heaps of lies about her they add an- 
other one to the effect that even if the 
USSR is for peace now because she is 
not yet ready for war, eventually, when 
strong enough, she will show her teeth 
and strike in order to conquer the 
world. 

The danger lies not in the alleged 
dreams of the Soviets to conquer the 
world in the future. It lies in the 
machinations of those who are today 
preparing for a new slaughter to satisfy 
their greed. 





Peaceful coexistence between the 
USSR and the nen-socialist world is 
feasible as it was recognized at Geneva 
in 1927, The Soviet Union will not 
start war. This is also known by now 
to every one who cares to know. But 
can the USSR be certain that others 
will not? What about the plans of 
Herr Hitler? What about the plans 
of the Japanese militarists as revealed 
by the so-called Tanaka memorandum 
(authentic or not, but followed very 
scrupulously by the Kwantung Army). 
What about a possible German-Polish- 
Japanese combination? Can the USSR 
remain unprepared? Who would sug- 
gest that? 

The USSR is prepared and is con- 
tinuing her preparations so as to leave 
no chance of success for those who 
would dare to strike at her. Those who 
really know how well equipped, how 
efficiently managed is the Red Army of 
the USSR, the nature of its morale. and 
what the peoples of the Soviet Union 
think about a possible invasion of their 
territory, can only advise outsiders not 
to start any adventures in that direc- 
tion. 


PLANNED ECONOMY 
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plan. Scientific organizations contribute 
to the solution of problems of produc- 
tion. Trade unions assist in all matters 
related to the administration of social 
insurance, the setting of wage-rates for 
the particular jobs, and, in general, the 
representation of the workers in their 
dealings with the management; while 
at the same time management itself is 
responsible to the workers who are 
themselves in control of Government 
and Industry. 

III. Final GOVERNMENTAL AP- 
PROVAL by the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets, is the third and last stage. The 
preliminary control figures developed 
by the State Planning Commission have 
by that time been corrected and en- 
riched by the wide experience of all 
workers and administrators who must 
ultimately carry on the plan, 

Thus in the planned economy of the 
Soviet Union, all interests are unified 
first in the fulfillment of the ultimate 
aim “the development and progress of 
mankind”; and then in the establish- 
ment of a leading aim for each period 
of time. It is no dictator who defined 
these aims; it is the will and purpose 
of a nation. Thereafter again the plan 
for each period is made by the facts 
themselves—by the available resources, 
by the development of productivity, 
through the training of workers, the in- 
vention of machinery and the applica- 
tions of science. Only as a plan is 
“practical,” that is, based upon accurate 
information and efficient organization 
and administration, can it be fulfilled; 
for it is the purpose of the plan to de- 
velop industry rather than to “control” 
it by authority. 
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Presidents of the Soviet Republics: left to right, Faizulla Hodzhayev, G. Musabekov, 
G. I. Petrovsky, M. I. Kalinin, A. G. Cherviakov, A. Rakhimbayev and Netyrbay Aitakov. 


The contradistinctions between Tsar- 
ist Russia and the Soviet Union are per- 
haps nowhere as apparent as in the Far 
East. The very face of the land has 
undergone a change. The economy of 
the eastern regions of the Union is 
developing in directions totally new. 
Relationships with neighboring coun- 
tries have been transformed. The in- 
ternal development of the country and 
its external contacts have been so pro- 
foundly affected by the new system that 
they constitute not only a startling con- 
trast to the Russia of the old regime 
but also a challenge to the system that 
motivates the actions of the other pow- 
ers in the East. 

The development of Siberia as part 
of the Soviet state has been character- 
ized by ever-increasing industrialization 
based upon the enormous wealth of the 
region. Accompanying this has been 
the carrying out of the Soviet nation- 
ality policy among the numerous differ- 
ent peoples that make up the popula- 
tion east of the Urals. These features 
have contrasted sharply with the old 
policy of treating this outlying portion 
of Imperial Russia as a colony to be 
exploited for the benefit of Russia 
proper, Imperialism was also the dom- 
inant factor of tsarist foreign relations 
in the Far East. This led to aggres- 
sion at the expense.of China and rivalry 
with Japan, and these also have van- 


ished with the advent of the Bol- 
sheviks to power. Both internally and 
externally the Soviet Union is demon- 
strating a new method in the treatment 
of backward peoples and regions and 
it is this demonstration which is of pe- 
culiar interest to the peoples of the 
Fast. 

It has been estimated that during the 
first Five-Year Plan, the Soviet govern- 
ment invested more funds in the Far 
Eastern Region than did the tsarist 
regime in its whole period of exis- 
tence. Under the empire little attention 
was given to the development of this 
area except from a military point of 
view. Here, as in the rest of Siberia, 
the economy was one of exploitation of 
natural resources at the expense of the 
native population. The natural wealth 
moreover was only tapped in superficial 
and unregulated fashion. Transporta- 
tion was limited to the single-track 
Trans-Siberian railroad, and industry 
was little developed. 

The plans for the Socialist construc- 
tion of the USSR have swept a wave of 
industrialization across the Ural moun- 
tains, boundary of European Russia, and 
this wave is covering the most distant 
parts of the Union. The regions of Si- 
beria now form integral parts of the 
nation. Each of them has its own plan 
of economic development, with provi- 
sions for light and heavy industries 


based upon the raw materials which 
each region can provide, and for sup- 


porting agricultural centers. For the 
Eastern portion of the Union, the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan calls for an ex- 
penditure of 34.75% of the total cap- 
ital investment in national economy. 
For the Far Eastern District itself the 
percentage is 4.12%. The economic cen- 
ter of gravity of the Union is moving 
eastward. 

The tremendous water power of the 
rivers of Siberia is being utilized in 
the electrification of the districts. In 
the Urals a huge ferro-metallurgical 
combine has been erected. Other coal- 
metal centers are planned for the East- 
ern Siberia and the Far Eastern Dis- 
tricts, _The fishing on Kamchatka is 
being developed as an industry by 
means of mechanization and the build- 
ing of canning factories. Saw mills, 
plywood and furniture factories are be- 
ing built to utilize the timber supplied 
by the enormous forests. The oil of 
Sakhalin is to be refined at Khaba- 
rovsk. Non-ferrous metallurgy is being 
developed. Gold mining has been 
mechanized and the output of the metal 
is increasing rapidly. Industries to sup- 
ply consumers goods are springing up. 
Fur-bearing animals are being bred on 
collective farms. And scientific explor- 
atory expeditions are constantly opening 
up new sources of material wealth. 

Closely linked with these develop- 
ments is the extension of transport. ‘The 
Trans-Siberian has been already largely 
changed from single to double track. 
Work has begun on a new railway to 
extend from the north of Lake Baikal 
to the Pacific. Spur lines are being 
built to new economic centers. Air- 
lines are reaching out into the north 
and connecting Vladivostok with Mos- 
cow. River transport is being devel- 
oped and the North Sea route between 
European and Asiatic Russia is being 
opened. 

Accompanying this development of 
economic potentialities is the cultural 
and national development of the minor 
nationalities. In the Far Eastern Re- 
gion alone, over eighty nationalities are 
represented. In the Union as a whole 
there are 185, the majority of which 
are in the Eastern portions of the Union. 
Among these peoples, many of whom 
are at a very low state of development, 
a tremendous program of educational 
work is being carried on. Languages 
are being written down, schools are be- 
ing opened in which the national lan- 
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guage is the medium of instruction, na- 
tional culture is being stimulated, in- 
struction in hygiene and medical work 
are being instituted. To the greatest 
possible extent this work is being done 
by the nationals themselves, cadres of 
trained workers having been built up. 
Where the numbers of nationals are 
sufficiently great, they have been given 
political entity through the formation 
of autonomous national districts and re- 
publics, 


The combination of this cultural, po- 
litical and economic development 
among peoples who under the tsarist 
regime were exposed to colonial sub- 
jugation and exploitation finds, perhaps 
most vivid expression in the Central 
Asiatic republics of the Union, Turk- 
menistan, Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan. 
And the Soviet nationality policy call- 
ing for the abolition of privileges for 
any national group at the expense of 
others and for the raising of backward 
peoples to a cultural political and eco- 
nomic level equal to that of the most 
advanced, is operating throughout the 
whole Union. 

Just as the Soviets have reversed the 
policy of the old regime in internal 
affairs, so they have rejected the old 
imperial external expansion of the 
tsars. In 1917 the Soviets announced 
their determination to annul all un- 
equal treaties and to abolish the con- 
cessions which had been wrested from 
China. In 1919 and 1920 the intentions 
of the Soviets as regards China were 
expressed in diplomatic notes and fi- 
nally in 1924 an agreement on general 
principles was signed by the two coun- 
tries when they established diplomatic 
relations. In this the Soviet Union 
agreed “to renounce the special rights 
and privileges relating to all Concessions 
in any part of China acquired by the 
Tsarist Government under various Con- 
ventions, Treaties, Agreements, etc.” 
“to renounce the Russian portion of the 
Boxer indemnity,” “to relinquish the 
rights of extraterritoriality and consu- 
lar jurisdiction.” The Chinese Eastern 
Railway around which had been fo- 
cussed Russian domination of Northern 
Manchuria was declared a purely com- 
mercial enterprise. 


In this way the Soviet Union re- 
nounced any part in the exploitation 
of China. Evidence of the sincerity of 
this move has appeared in 1929 and 
again in 1931. In 1929 a situation de- 
veloped between China and the Soviets 
in connection with the Chinese Eastern 
Railway which led to the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations by the Chinese 
and finally to armed conflict. The Sov- 
iets were victorious. The successful 
troops were withdrawn, however, and 
no attempt was made to occupy Man- 
churia or to change the commercial 
status of the railway. Again, in 1931, 
if the Soviet Union had possessed any 
desire to expand into Manchuria, the 
turmoil which followed the incident of 
September, 1931, would have provided 
an admirable opportunity. But the Sov- 
iets made no move in this direction. 
The situation in Outer Mongolia has 
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been complicated by various factors. 
The Mongols first declared their au- 
tonomy in 1911 at the time of the Chi- 
nese revolution. The Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, the constitution of which 
was adopted in December, 1924, claims 
to be free of China while China on the 
other hand, claims suzerainty. The 
Soviet Union in the agreement which 
was signed with China on May 31 of 
the same year recognized that Outer 
Mongolia was an integral part of the 
Republic of China and promised to re- 
spect China’s sovereignty therein. At 
the same time the Soviet Union has 
recognized the Mongolian republic and 
carries on relations directly with it, 
rather than through Nanking. This 
seeming contradiction means simply, 
that the Soviets consider the situation 
between the Mongols and China to be 
one which must be worked out between 
the two parties involved. However in 
the interest of carrying on their own 
necessary relations with the Mongols 
they have to deal directly with those in 
actual control. The same attitude and 
procedure was illustrated by the signing 
of an agreement between the Soviet 
Union and the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces (Manchuria), in 1924. At that 
time a separate government had been 
erected in this portion of China and 
as it was on this territory that the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway operated, in or- 
der to cope with the actualities of the 
situation, the Soviets had to negotiate 
with the people in power. This in no 
way meant, however, that the Soviets 
were interfering in the relations be- 
tween China and the Three Eastern 
Provinces. 

While Russia under the Soviets has 
removed itself from the exploitation of 
China, Japan, the ancient rival of the 
tsarist empire for domination on the 
Manchurian plain has advanced ever 
further in the march of imperialist ex- 
pansion. The question that concerns 
the Soviets is whether the Japanese ex- 
pansion will attempt to move north- 
wards. The events that have followed 
the Manchurian incident have brought 
Japanese domination right to the Man- 
churian boundaries of the Soviet Union 
and also to a key position in Inner 
Mongolia and north China from which 
a flanking movement could proceed 
through Outer Mongolia to the Soviet 
border near Lake Baikal. Soviet ex- 
perience with Japan in the years of 
intervention following the revolution 
provides basis for the supposition that 
Japanese expansion would extend into 
Siberia if the opportunity arose for so 
doing. 

The Soviets want nothing belonging 
to Japan. They do not represent a 
rival power whose own imperialist 
schemes conflict with those of Japan. 
The export trade of the Soviet Union 
is in no way a competitor with that 
of Japan. From the Soviet angle there 
is no need for friction between the two 
countries. Yet friction undoubtedly 
exists—not only friction but a state of 
tension with a heavily armed frontier. 
The policy of the Soviet Union has 


been, and is, one of peace. Wars of 
conquest or wars resulting from Im- 
perial expansion have no part either in 
the doctrine or the practice of the 
USSR. Moreover the he of Socialist 
construction would be disrupted by war. 
In every way possible Moscow has strug- 
gled for the maintenance of peace both 
in Europe and in the East. And this 
peace the Soviets feel is threatened by 
Japan’s activity on the mainland of 
Asia, which so easily may lead to ag- 
gression against the Soviet Union it- 
self, If this occurs the Soviet Union 
will fight. ; 

These are some of the obvious facts of 
the picture presented by the Soviet 
Union in the Far East. The inner sig- 
nificance of them lies in the impression 
that they are making on the peoples 
of Asia. Soviet treatment of minor 
nationalities is watched with keen inter- 
est by representatives of these nationali- 
ties in other countries. Soviet policy 
of encouraging the cultural and eco- 
nomic development of backward peo- 
ples has deep significance for the pop- 
ulation of Asia. Soviet renunciation of 
special privileges in China was a form 
of treatment which that country had 
never met before. The abandonment 
by the Soviet Union of all imperialist 
activity has made the actions of other 
nations—particularly Japan—stand out 
more clearly by force of contrast. The 
implications of these contrasts are not 
lost on Japan. 


Russia Leads 
the World 


(Continued from page 48) 


working class. In order to exist the 
capitalist class must retain the working 
class in being. It depends upon the 
workers. It depends upon them work- 
ing in the fields, in the factories and 
workshops, mills and mines, at the 
docks, in shipyards, on the railways and 
sO on. 

It depends upon the workers as- 
sembling, in their hundreds and thou- 
sands, in the places of employment, or, 
in other words, it depends upon the 
workers massing together in organized 
fashion to perform the work of wealth 
production. 

In this lies, in my opinion, the riddle 
of the present situation. The working 
people of Russia have won through to 
power. They have forcibly broken the 
chains that bound them. And. under 
the discipline the circumstances have 
demanded, they are marching forward, 
making the most of all the advance that 
has been made in industry, in science, 
art and culture, in the wake of progress. 
Whether we like it or not, if we would 
be economically, socially and politically 
free, if we would be progressive, if we 
would look forward to the future—we 
must follow the USSR. Russia leads 
the world. 
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WHO RULES THE 
SOVIET UNION 


(Continued from page 31) 


torships, whether it’s Hitler, Stalin, or 
Mussolini; the fascists or the Commun- 
ists.” 

The fallacies in this line of reasoning 
are obvious to anyone who has lived 
and worked in Russia. The Marushas, 
the coal miners, dirt farmers, teachers, 
and railroaders who actually run that 
vast country would be simply amazed to 
hear their government compared with 
the present one in Germany. Why, 
they’re the exact opposite! In Germany, 
the power is in the hands of the bank- 
ers and millionaires, the class that ruth- 
lessly exploits labor, the class that would 
turn history back, if it could: while 
in our country, the power is in the 
hands of the workers, the class that is 
destined by history to bring about a 
classless Socialist society, and on to full 
Communism. 

Under fascism there appears the open 
brutal dictatorship of the master ex- 
ploiters; all democratic institutions 
which had been built up through years 
of struggle are swept aside and the most 
brazen reaction sets in. Under the Sov- 
iets, there exists the dictatorship of the 
workers, not over themselves—this is 
ridiculous on the face of it—nor over 
the farmers, professionals or other sec- 
tions of the common people, for all of 
them are working and participating in 
government. The dictatorship in Russia 
is that of the workers over their for- 
mer ruling class. Here at last the tables 
are turned; and the people’s govern- 
ment frankly uses its power to see to it 
that Russia’s former Krupps and Thys- 
sens get no opportunity to refasten their 
yoke on the Russian people’s neck. Spec- 
ulators, traitors, and would-be labor 
exploiters find it hard-going in the 
USSR, everybody else enjoys a liberty 
and chance really to live that they 
never knew before. 

The Russian workers’ dictatorship is 
the most democratic government which 
the world has yet seen. 

As for there being a personal dicta- 
torship of Stalin, the Communist Party, 
or any small clique: this also is a care- 
fully nurtured myth of the American 
press. Leaders who are democratically 
chosen and subject to recall by those 
who chose them can hardly be termed 
dictators. 

Recently I heard a man from a Pitts- 
burgh steel mill discussing this matter 
with a few coal-diggers at a Socialist 
picnic. “The Russian workers,” he said, 
“have already made two revolutions. 
Now, if they’re not satisfied with their 
leaders or government, they’ve got 
plenty of ways to make this known. 
They’re running the show. And you 
can’t tell me that workers who had guts 
to do what they did, wouldn’t have 
the guts to do the same thing again, if 
they wanted to. But they don’t. I was 
over there last year, and I know.” 
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Disciples of Marx and Lenin 


Found in 


Shenandoah’s Ridges 
Gray-Haired Ancient Shifts Tobacco Cud 


and 
Informs Visitors ‘We Sent a Hill Boy to Russia’ 





By EDDY GILMORE 

The doctrines of Moscow have 
reached the back places of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 

As Melanchthon Cliser, a moun- 
taineer, was béing evicted from his 
aricestral home near Panorama to 
muke way for the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, a lot of the home folks 
gathered around to look and mutter 
sympathetic protests. 

One of them was a tall old man 


with thin, gray hair. He wore a pair 


of overalls. He chewed tobacco, He 
had a frayed coat that once was 
blue pulled over his hunched shoul- 
ders. An ancient, battered felt hat 
was tilted over his eyes that looked 
out thru a wrinkled face that re- 
semled a school relief map. 

Deputy sheriffs were hauling Cli- 
ser’s furniture out of his house. Some 
of the pieces hadn’t been outside the 
house in three generations. The 
deputies piled it in the roadway that 
winds under-the towering majesty of 
Mary’s Rock, high up the moun- 
tain, 

The old man edged up to a few 
newspapermen from Washington. 

“You men are from the city,” he 
said in a booming voice. “What do 
ye make of this?” 


One of the newspapermen said it 
was pretty bad to get booted out of 
your house and then be threatened 
with arrest for trespassing. He said 
it reminded him faintly of some of 
the things that once happened in 
Russia. 








Editor’s Note: 


“Russia?” asked the old man, 
drawing nearer and his face lighting 
up. “Why do you say Russiz?” 

“I mean Russia when the Czar was 
holding court.” 

“Oh,” said the old man, “I thought 
you meant now.” 

“Well,” injected another newspa- 
perman, “what’s it like in Russia 
now?” 

“Now,” began the old man, “this 
couidn’t happen.” 

“But it is happening.” 

The old man shook his gray head. 

“Not to a working man,” he said, 
and then he launched into a discus- 
sion of Soviet Russia, the preach- 
ments of Marx and Lenin that would 
have done credit to any back-room 
discussion. 

“Where did you ever hear about 
these things?” someone asked the 
old man. 


“I read,” said the old than. “I 
was born right here in these rocks 
and brush, but I taught myself to 
read. Why, I’ve read ‘Das Kapital.’” 

Some of the other folks gathered 
around. Tall, lean, unshayen men 
from the mountains. 

“He’s read to us,” said one of them. 

The old man went on: 

“We took up a collection here last 
year,” he said. “I put $18 in it. 
You know what we did with it? We 
sent a boy from these very hills over 
to Russia. He’s there now, working 
on a collective farm. He writes us 
letters. He tells us all about things 
there. We hear from him once 2 
month regular.” 

He looked at the other men. 
“We sho’ do,” they said. “We sho’ 

o!” 








The above item from the Washington Daily News will 


probably interest the readers of Soviet Russia Today as much as it 


has the editors. 


Even here, in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, 


where dwell an old American native folk far removed from the in- 
fluence of cosmopolitan and industrial life, the Soviet Union stands 
as a beacon of hope for the workers. 
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CHELIUSKIN 








EDWIN ROLFE 


The current murmured northward, warmth 
invading the far Arctic ice: 

a stream within an ocean, flowing 

into white distances unknown: 

into the islands, habitat only 

of thick-furred Eskimoes, their living food 

—the caribou, seal and polar bear— 

the gulf stream entered, curled between the floes 
and somewhere, between the ice-peaks and the islands, 
north of all routes mapped by man, 

lost itself... . 


.. emerged again 
a continent away, recontacting 


its tropic source, its energy, tts deep 
cradle-mother of bird of paradise, 
luxuriant grasses, volcanic peaks, 

the lava which covers in successive strata 
the multiform cultures of man’s history: 
progression of his rising destmy. 

Into the islands of the north, among 

the treacherous currents, jaws of tce 
ready to ram all human vessels— 

the Arctic boat Cheliuskin, manned 

by five-score Soviet citizens. 


Among indefinite projections, blurred 


ight-time— 
by day and nig weird light heavy 


ir unaccustomed eyes— 
on their un y a 


slowly, slowly ahead, plowed surely 

into the looming ice-heaps, 

the fields of snow where lived the Eskimo, 
where flowers ceased under deceptive sun: 


light but no warmth, no sight of green, 
no feel or smell of soil... . 


Columbus left behind to seek 
the western passage: they who rode 


beyond the edges of the charted world 
into oblivion; miraculously 


returned to venture forth again 


and Hendrick Hudson, his fingers fast 
frozen to the wheel: winds gone, 
sails, mast, compass—useless: only 
the X-ray cold, ice entering the heart 


and Perry, fresh from voyage to Japan, 
the lotus-blossom curling in his brain 
(warmth of the China sea remembered) 
left Nova Scotia leagues behind 

to plant a flag on the world’s top, symbol 


of human striving, heroism: 


returned 
hailed as a victor but in his heart 


knew he had not conquered, merely glimpsed. 


These, first to venture, left their bones 
frozen in ice, bitten by the snow 
but signposts none: the flag of no 


nation survived the unvarying winter 


til planes plunged humming over Leningrad, 
propellers sang over the northern seas: 

the Krassin broke the Kara ice, shifting 

tts course, prompted by messages from home, 
to greet the cargo boat—the name, 

remember 1t—Cheliuskin. 








We bid Leningrad 
farewell on July 12, 
warmly sent off by 
the proletariat of 
Leningrad, and by 
Soviet and Party or- 


| ganizations ... 
—PROF. SCHMIDT 








Remembering the 
Red Square: home 
thoughts from 
abroad. 


Square, 


Rest? 
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At midnight, under the Norwegian 
cliffs, 

the small ship tossed: crossed Barents 
Sea, 

meeting no ice. Then through the 
straits, 

Matochkin Shar, emerged in Kara 
waters : 

first easy going, but the boat rocked 


sharply under wind’s whip, sea’s swell; 
made fast our cargo, fortified our will, 
tensed eager tendons, pledged victory. 
And felt the fist of the Arctic, saw 
our stem cracked, our plates crushed in 
but pushed ahead: 


Sighted through fog and snow 


the Krassin’s silhouette: waved hands in air, 
hoisted the red flag higher and our crew’s 
voices rang across the white plains, bellowed 
skyward above the foghorn, cutting the frost. 


Strange entry in the log: ‘‘ August 31st, 
‘*q female child born to the Vassilievs: 
‘‘in honor of the sea was named Karina.’ 


, 


Continued through the tice. The voyage half over: 
we watched the stars like lighted ice-chips 

visible alike to us and to our comrades, 

the garrison at Wrangel Isle—our goal. 


What shall I say? shall I remember 
Moscow, 

transport myself in space-time to the 
winding river? 

wonder who walks across the Kremlin 


conversing with the guards at Lenin’s tomb? 
What are they doing? What are the comrades saying? 
are they diving from floats in the Park of Culture and 


are they picnicing under trees? playing in the sun? 
boating on the river never stiffened with Cold? 
watching the children? feeding the little shaved-heads? 
applauding the discus-throwing Comsomol? 

and my wife? and my children? what doing? There 
where winter’s also cold, but the city filled 

with comrades, brothers, friends. 


Not here 


where beyond the vessel’s line lies death. 


And we—we must, advancing, conquer it: defy 
~ the javelin-pointed ice, the crushed-glass snow, 
a vanquish the remaining miles to Wrangel Station, 
bring food to the frozen, smiles to winter faces, 
provisions to our outpost, symbol of Soviet 
wil to restore man’s dignity on earth... . 


But never rest, no Onward toward Bering, mouth of the 
swerving from our Pacific, 
charted course. into the Chouchki Sea, the small boat 


groaning 
in the tense grip of ice, the horizon alive, 
landscape moving on the water: floating islands 
tossing toward head-on collision, floes covering 
nine-tenths of the great sea’s surface, until 


our boat lost power, floes joined together, 
air survey promised clear sea soon ahead 
and we pushed on: each face tightened, 
fearing delay, and more than delay, death; 
fighting to reach clear waters, knowing 
fifteen knots only barred us from our goal. 
Engines hissed steam and the boat bulged 
against the ice, grinding! 
ripped, and fell back trembling. . . . 


Useless now to force passage seaward, 
our only course now eastward with the drifting mass. 


February 13: Last The packed ice groaned against the 
of the Cheliuskin. hull, the wall 


of mounting floes advanced until the 

vessel, 

clutched in a death-vise, shivered, cracked. 

And water spurted at the flaming boilers, 

exploded steam in air. Careful, careful, 

our comrades relayed food from deck, 

provisions, tents, great furs from the dying vessel: 

the women and little Karina we covered 

with warm hides, tented them against the snow. 

In Arctic night we staggered, transferring tools and 
cargo 

from boat to tce-field. 


Then the Cheliuskin growled 
like a great, hurt dog, and slipped; its massive bows 
sunk rapidly. The last command rang out: 

‘*All on the ice! All comrades, leave the ship!’’ 
The gangway twisted, fell; bridge crashed; a great 
black cloud of soot belched from the tilted funnel. 
Ripped at by wind, the black smoke covered 

our faces, bitter, watching the boat’s last seconds: 
the ground gale lashed us as the stern rose, 

flourishing screw and rudder. 


Then the waters closed over tt, 
leaving us on the ice, all of us safe but one, 
rescued by selves to face slow death by cold— 
trying to blot his image from our brain: 
Boris Mogilyevitch—quartermaster, friend— 
last seen living on deck, familiar, loved, 
standing there, calm, pipe between his teeth— 
now gone with the Cheliuskin to its winter grave. 
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For two months we 
lived in fur, en- 
camped on ice, eyes 


Then hours toward Nome: course westward, 
range open: we circled and climbed, 
gained altitude in cloud: 


Everything calm today: yesterday’s 
dream 
of passage and clear sea has given way 


¥ on the sky. to prayer: keep our icefield solid un- mountains fled below us. 
der us Through snow we zigzagged, guided 
we live in tents: at night in sleeping bags by black specks, telegraph poles: 
j we hear the gale winds blowing over us landed at Nome: the airmen 
we have enough warm clothing: also food received me, gave me a badge. 
we shall get along: hopeful men always Then clear through to Wellen 
find tn adversity new stimuli: besides under bright sunlight: sighted 
with wireless rigged nothing’s to be feared the last north-eastern outpost 
Moscow knows what’s happened: they’ll send men of the Soviet frontier: 
and sleds and planes enough to bring us back: left sun behind us, plunged 
the Soviet never forgets its pioneers into dense cloud: then storm 
; hit the plane like a fist: 
we sleep in layers: legs on top of legs then bad bumps. The machine 
4 lying fanwise: feet to center: each like 


primitive man furred from head to foot 


13 below zero: hammer and sickle already 
wave from newly-reared flagpole: radio rods 
rise above beams left from our boat: we 


remember the sunken ship with gratitude 
(in the evening the northern lights are 
glowing in a half circle to the north) we eat 


kasha and biscuit: settle in tent to sight 
the first plane flying our way: wrstbility poor 
but we strain for the motor’s sound in the sky 


104 of us (if only an airship were here 
to lift us from the ice!)—today a five-ball wind 
33 degrees of cold: Oh-ho! how cold! 


News from Moscow! the Smolensk on its way 
toward us from Vladivostok, three planes on deck! 
the Stalingrad too has sailed: a dirigible’s coming! 


Then the roar of an engine rouses us: we look: 

like a grasshopper in the deep sky, Levanevski’s plane! 

we're found, we’re saved! they’re flying here, they’re 
flying, 

first to arrive in two months from the great land! 


bucked: I felt her go heavy: 

ice gripped wings, filmed windows: 

I watched and waited, strained— 
trembling, we dived toward darkness: 


hit. the ice with a crack-up 
barely averted: saw blood 
drip from my tunic: poured 
iodine over the wound. 


Housed in a Chouchkt yaranga, 

that night delirious: then 

healed by the cold, I cabled Moscow 
“‘Feel fit for work and am ready.’’ 


Then others came: lone plane gave way to squadron 

startling the northern silence, seeking the icebound crew. 

Through blinding storm and cloud, over peaked mountain 
ranges, 

wings sagging encased in ice, the Soviet airmen flew: 


Lyapidevski from Matthew Island, 
Khabarovsk, 

from Nome, Levanevski and Slepnyov, Kamanin from 
the Smolensk : . 

hundreds of others in motion: commanders, compass in 
hand, 


guiding the ice-crashing vessels: stokers heaving coal. 


Galyshev from 


ie { telegraphed to 


Good to the ear the sound, 


In threes, in fours, the marooned boarded the fragile 















to the body the feel of the motor 
humming ahead: in the hand 
the controls steady. 


Moscow that | was 
ready. My wife and 
children cried but | 
managed to soothe 
them. 

—Pilot Levanevski 


planes, 
roared through the air to home, laughed at the sight 
of land, 
cheered at the landings by countrymen, warmly taken 
We flew to Berlin, to London, back 
ten days in New York, then orders: to the bosom of friends, of earth: hand clasped in warm, 
Proceed to Vankarem: we tried rough hand 


the plane, prepared to fly. till the last of the frozen exiles thawed out at the ban- 


quet table; 
then returned to work, to map the way for future, greater 
Cheliuskins. 


Then American planes, repainted 
with USSR on the wings: 
started the engine, tested it: 
all O.K. The crowds 


squeezed through to shake hands 
—‘‘Goodbye!’’—and I opened 
throttle to the full: 

She raced ahead and we soared. 


vr 
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Author's Note: For the narratives of the voyage of the Cheliuskin 
and the rescue of the marooned crew, I have followed the newspaper 
cables on the event, many of which I handled personally in preparing 
the stories for a New York daily newspaper. I am also indebted to 
the accounts of the members of the expedition, translated from the 
Russian to English by Alec Brown (The Voyage of the Chelinskin— 
Macmillan.) 
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ON UNDERSTANDING 


THE SOVIET UNION 





JOSEPH BARNES 


Nearly two years after the establish- 
ment of normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, public discussion of its results 
still hinges on the three problems of 
trade, debts and propaganda. These 
are the problems which served to block 
recognition for sixteen years. They 
formed the substance of every official 
statement in the United States on its 
policy towards the Soviet Union. They 
filled the friendly and careless corre- 
spondence with which, on November 17, 
1933, President Roosevelt and M. Lit- 
vinov agretd to recognize each other. 

Not one of them has been shrunk or 
softened by all the cordial amenities 
and ambassadorial good-will which have 
flowed over them in these two years. No 
great wave of Soviet orders has yet 
served to melt the hearts of American 
bankers or industrialists. The so-called 
debt question remains exactly where it 
was. The recent protest of the State 
Department against the meetings of the 
Third International in Moscow reads as 
if it had been written by Mr. Hughes 
ten years ago. 

To some observers, this sorry devel- 
opment of political relations between 
the two countries testifies to the formid- 
able character of these problems. If 
they are regarded, however, with an eye 
to the disparate groups and interests 
which make up American opinion, it 
becomes far more true to say that these 
problems have no reality at all. 

For the first six months of 1935, 
American exports to the Soviet Union 
rose to $9,538,026 over the figure of 
$7,707,787 for the same period of 1934. 
This is far from being the avalanche 
ef trade that was predicted two years 
ago. Partly, the increasing independence 
of the Soviet Union is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for its failure to purchase 
more in the United States. But the gen- 
eral timidity of American business in 
foreign markets since 1929 and its emo- 
tional suspicion of Soviet credit appear 
to be more basic causes. 

The question of war-debt repayment, 
even in the case of other countries, can 
hardly be called a burning issue any 
longer in the American mind. After 
being shifted by newspapers from the 
front page to the comic page, where for 
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The editors of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
are not entirely in agreement with the 
views presented here by Joseph Barnes, 
staff writer on the NEW YORK HER- 
ALD-TRIBUNE. We are happy to have 
the opportunity, however, of presenting 
Mr. Barnes’ interesting viewpoint and 
invite our readers to contrast it with 
that contained in the article on the page 
opposite, by Albert Inkpin, Inter- 
national Secretary of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union. 




















a short time it was considered a sure- 
fire joke, it has passed entirely out of 
public attention. It belongs now to the 
historians, 

Although the propaganda question 
has stayed more verdant to the eye, its 
core is no less hollow and filled with 
the nests of woodpeckers. Nothing was 
said at the seventh congress of the 
Third International this summer that 
had not been said and printed in this 
country long before without occasioning 
protest except from the most fanatic of 
red-baiters. Secretary Hull’s protest, 
like recent Congressional investigations, 
encountered a general public indiffer- 
ence in the United States which would 
indicate that salesmanship of the “red 
propaganda peril” may be striking more 
and more sharply diminishing returns. 

The very unreality of these problems, 
which still dominate nearly all public 
discussion of Soviet-American relations, 
explains the confused and shifting atti- 
tudes in this country towards the Soviet 
Union. Yet it seems unlikely that they 
have been devised and nurtured in the 
public mind through newspapers, mov- 
ing pictures and the radio as a part of 
any very sinister conspiracy to denigrate 
the Russian people. It is rather that 
the overwhelming bulk of information 
and comment on Soviet Russia passes 
through the filter of some special group 
interest. In nearly every case these in- 
terests are domestic, and even local. 
They are groups which do not yet fear 
or oppose the Soviet experiment as 
much as they ignore it. And the prob- 
lems on which they have concentrated 
are the measure of their ignorance. 

For Mr. Hearst, the American Legion, 
or the American Federation of Labor, 
the Soviet Union is a convenient whip- 
ping-horse. It serves to point the moral 
of political and economic sermons on 
questions much closer to American life 


than anything in the USSR. For plan- 
ners, pacifists, or the enemies of Japan, 
the attitude is essentially the same, in 
that their concern is not primarily with 
the Soviet Union. All are alike in un- 
derstanding little and caring less about 
Soviet Russia or about the problems 
which make it a polar point in a highly 
magnetized world. And as a result, the 
American attitude towards the Soviet 
Union remains confused, contradictory 
and unreal. 

Any substitution of class conscious- 
ness for group pressures in America 
would be unlikely, at least for many 
years, to “improve” Soviet-American re- 
lations. As Americans come to think of 
the Soviet Union in more realistic ierms, 
having common denominators capable 
of translation across frontiers, they are 
even likely to grow more bitter. But 
this very bitterness might make the Sov- 
iet Union, and with it the central polit- 
ical problem of the modern world, less 
confused and formless concepts in the 
American mind. 

So far, this has hardly begun to hap- 
pen, The Hearst press remains the fav- 
orite reading matter of American work- 
ers, and the most fair-minded reporting 
of life in the USSR is still to be found 
in our conservative press. Until the 
American attitude towards the Soviet 
Union breaks apart into patterns or 
prejudices which conform in their gen- 
eral outline to the basic issues and ques- 
tions which the USSR poses to other 
countries, this kind of obfuscation may 
be expected to continue. 

There are signs that this may soon 
take place. Some of the ideas most 
widely held in America a few years ago 
are already widely suspect. One of 
these was the curious notion, enter- 
tained by many American experts in 
technical fields, that the 1917 revolu- 
tion was a peculiarly Russian affair 
which need not concern those foreign- 
ers intelligent enough to borrow only 
the best of its by-products. Another 
was the belief, widely held by Ameri- 
can liberals for more than ten years, 
that the nineteenth century definitions 
of liberty and democracy were in a fair 
way to be translated into political fact 
in the Soviet Union. A third was the 
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Every new government resulting from 
a revolution, finds its friends as well as 
enemies in other countries. If a people 
throws off the yoke of tyranny or for- 
eign domination, and chooses its own 
way “to promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty,” all pro- 
gressive elements in the world express 
their sympathies with this people in one 
way or the other. The American revo- 
lution found the enthusiastic sup- 
port of hundreds of thousands, of Ger- 
man writers as well as of French sol- 
diers, like Lafayette, and their victory 
inspired the great French revolution of 
1789, which earned friends all over the 
world. 

When the workers and peasants seized 
power in Russia in November 1917, at 
the beginning of the fourth winter of 
the war, their message to the world was 

eace. One year and four days, before 
the bloodshed was over, Russian work- 
ers and peasants offered peace to the 
entire world. And in the trenches of 
Poland, of Flanders and the other 
fronts, millions of soldiers, anxiously 
waiting for peace, got the message. 

It was in those days that the first, 
world-wide movement of sympathy with 
the workers and peasants of the Soviet- 
land began. Emigrants, tsarist officials, 
officers, aristocrats, fled from the coun- 
try and went all over the world to tell 
their tale about the “horrors” of red 
dictatorship. Like the French emi- 
grants of Coblenz, they tried to get 
other people to fight their rotten cause. 
They established themselves as experts 
on Russian affairs and for years they 
told the world that tomorrow Russia 
would again be theirs. 

Millions of workers, of writers and 
professional men did not believe in 
these stories, either because they sym- 
pathized with the aims of the Russian 
workers and farmers, or because they 
asked for fair play for any people, the 
liberty to determine its own policy and 
rule. The effort of other powers to 
overthrow the Russian Workers’ Gov- 
ernment failed not only because of the 
strength of the Red Army, but also be- 
cause of the active support of workers 
in other countries, the boycott of war 
transports and other direct actions un- 
dertaken by the labour movement in 
Europe and the U.S.A. This was the 
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first wave of sympathy with the Soviets. 
Many open minded people from all 
parts of the world were eager to see 
the truth about the country, which was 
in the spotlight of history at the time. 
William C. Bullitt, Col. Raymond Rob- 
ins, John Reed, Albert Rhys Williams, 
Anna Louise Strong were amongst the 
first Americans to fight for “fair play” 
for the Soviet people. 

And when, in 1921, a famine menaced 
the lives of millions of Russian farmers, 
people of all nations and creeds organ- 
ized help and support for the victims of 
a calamity, which was a result of a crim- 
inally prolonged war. These were the 
darkest days for those who had hoped 
that Soviet rule would eradicate starva- 
tion and misery in the old Russia. De- 
spite the marvelous results of interna- 
tional solidarity, despite millions of dol- 
lars collected all over the world, the 
famine of 1921 gave new strength to the 
enemies of the Soviets in other coun- 
tries, 

Today, fourteen years after, 1921 
seems almost incredible—were it not 
for such incorrigible propagandists for 
war as Hearst and his like, who publish 
as “latest news” photographs taken 14 
years ago, in their stupid attacks against 
the Soviet Union. Whoever saw in the 
spring of this year, the endless stretches 
of the collective farm fields in the Volga 
region, promising the biggest harvest in 
history, would not believe that fourteen 
years ago, the sun had burned every- 
thing here. Fourteen years ago it was 
still an adventure to travel in Soviet- 
land. Today, it has become an easy, 
interesting tour, which hundreds of 
thousands of people have already made. 

In the first years of Soviet power, it 
was either political sympathy or the 
sense of fair play which made people 
believe that this country should have a 
chance to go its own way. Today, the 
interest and sympathy for the Soviet 
people goes beyond all limits of politi- 
cal conviction, social background and 
creed. In a development which leaves 
far behind even the rise of industry in 
the United States, the Soviets have 
fought their way from a backward coun- 
try to one of the greatest industrial 
powers in the world. The economic 
crisis has had no influence on the 
planned economy of the Socialist State. 
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Initial sacrifices have brought a period 
of prosperity, of individual well-being, 
which compares favorably with the sit- 
uation of workers and farmers in other 
countries. Having done away with un- 
employment, the Soviets have given to 
the working people security, have taken 
away from the minds of millions the 
fear of sickness and old age through the 
most perfect social insurance system in 
the world. The farmers have obtained 
that for which they have been fighting 
for centuries all over the world: the in- 
alienable right to the land they are 
working on, control of their cooperative 
collective farms. 


No wonder this situation attracts 
every human mind responsive to the 
thought of progress. No wonder the 
unheard of development of culture and 
science, of art and literature attracts 
more and more interest. 

But besides these interior develop- 
ments, there is another factor of world- 
wide importance which makes friends 
for the Soviets every day and every 
hour: Soviet Foreign Policy, that had 
but one aim from the beginning of 
Soviet Power: Peace. Peace was offered 
in the first hours of the new republic to 
the soldiers in the trenches. It was for 
peace that Lenin drafted an agreement 
with the Wilson Administration in 1919. 
It was for the sake of peace, that the 
Soviets fought their long and wearing 
fight for recognition. 


And when the danger of a new world 
war loomed in Europe with Hitler’s 
rise to power, the Soviets accepted the 
invitation to join the League of Nations 
and tried to avert a new war by clear, 
open, unmistakable agreements of all 
peace-loving nations. Nobody’s name 
has been quoted more often in connec- 
tion with peace moves than the name of 
Maxim Litvinov. No government has 
brought forward so many occasions to 
secure peace by general disarmament, 
as the Soviets. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that nothing could have averted a 
European conflagration last spring, if 
the Soviets had not promised their full 
support to the French and Czechish 
people. 

But no agreement, no pact can be as 
strong as the organized sympathy of 
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It was from Ganichenko, the manager 
of the Main Machine Shop of the 
Red Proletarian factory in Moscow, 
that I learned about “single com- 
mand” and the shop “triangle” as car- 
dinal principles of Soviet management. 
One day around noon I dropped into 
the Red Corner to see if anything of 
interest was going on. About fifty work- 
ers who had just finished lunch were 
seated on the benches awaiting the 
opening of some meeting. Comrade 
Ganichenko, I was surprised to learn 
from one of the workers, was to give 
a short talk on the Far Eastern situation. 


Shortly after, the robust manager 
entered. But instead of mounting 
the tiny platform he greeted the nearest 
group of workers, nodded casually in 
recognition to me, and sat down among 
them. The others gathered about and 
without further ado, in the friendliest, 
most informal sort of way, his talk was 
on. 

I was astonished. It was difficult to 
realize that this warm, genial patient 
man talking in a quiet, teacher-like 
tone, utterly free of condescension to 
the workers, was the same person who 
had so severely challenged my right to 
be in the plant only a few days before. 
The workers listened eagerly attentive 
as he developed with admirable clarity 
and simplicity his analysis, from the 
Soviet point of view, of the situation in 
the Far East. At times as he talked 
an almost benign smile would play 
about his mouth and an enthusiastic, 
boyish light would fill his eyes. 

This was the very time, I felt, to ask 
him for an interview. From Burns, the 
Scottish worker, I had learnt that Ga- 
nichenko had been making inquiries 
about me. He had given Burns to un- 
derstand that he would be glad to an- 
swer any questions that I cared to put 


to him. 
And so, when at one o’clock the whirr 
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of the motors outside in the shop 
brought the lively discussion that fol- 
lowed his talk to a close, I walked up 
to Ganichenko and said, “Zdravstuuyitye 
—Hello.” 


“Kak zhivyotsa—How’re things?” he 
replied amicably enough. “Been scoop- 
ing up lots of material about us?” 

“Not so much yet, but I’m hard at it. 
Things around here aren’t so easy for a 
foreigner to understand. They’re a lit- 
tle different from America. For in- 
stance, I’ve never heard of an American 
shop manager giving educational talks 
to his workers. Is that the regular thing 
for a Soviet manager?” 

“There are a lot of things I do that 
an American manager wouldn’t. This 
talk? Neetchevo—Nothing at all. Just 
a bit of social work. Not all Soviet 
managers give political talks to their 
workers, but many do and it would be 
a good thing if they all did. It’s really 
part of our job, to help educate the 
workers politically, as well as techni- 
cally. 

“But I see you mean business.” [| 
had already produced my fountain pen 
and note book. 

“That's an American for you! All 
right. Come on into my office and we'll 
sit down and make ourselves comfort- 
able. I’m a very busy person but a 
man ought to be able to spare some time 
for someone who’s come eight or nine 
thousand vyorsts to make an honest 
study of our life here.” 

When we were comfortably ensconced 
in his office, cigarettes going, he said: 
“Out there in the shop is two million 
rubles worth of imported equipment.” 

“Tm already aware of that,” I re- 
marked dryly. He smiled. 

“You know what sacrifices we’ve had 
to make for our imports of machinery. 
Two million rubles in valuta and I’m 
answerable for every kopeck of it—plus 
many thousands more of working cap- 
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ital. I hope you understand my atti- 
tude when I questioned you the other 
day.” 

“Well,” I replied “neetchevo. 
continue.” 

“There are nearly nine hundred peo- 
ple employed in the shop,” he resumed, 
“including all three shifts, and [’'m in 
sole command otf all of them. When I 
give an order it must we carried out at 
once and to the letter. And we mana- 
gers can issue any order, carry on our 
work in any way, as long as what we 
do is legal and in harmony with the 
general aims of the Soviet government. 
We have, among other powers, the right, 
subject to the approval of the trade 
union, to discharge any subordinate for 
disobedience, gross incompetence, unex: 
cused absence, neglect of duty, dishon- 
esty or for any act causing the disor- 
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- ganization of production. To cut over- 


head, or for any other motive in the 
interests of production, we can, again 
subject to the approval of the trade 
union, reduce our working forces. In 
such cases our surplus people easily 
find work elsewhere since we have no 
unemployment in the Soviet Union. 
Many enterprises suffer from labor 
shortages. We can use three hundred or 
more workers in various trades our- 
selves, right this minute. You’ve prob- 
ably noticed the employment bulletin 
out in front of the factory.” I had no- 
ticed it and told him so. 

“As I was saying,” he continued, “I’ve 
full authority to carry out the funda- 
mental task that the Director placed me 
here to carry out—that task being the 
fulfillment by one hundred per cent or 
more of the industrial-financial plan of 
the shop. And to execute the plan not 
only quantitatively but qualitatively. 
By that we mean not only better qual- 
ity in our product but quality in our 
methods of work—greater productivity 
of labor, lower cost of production. 
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“All of which may not sound so very 
different from the work of a shop man- 
ager in a capitalist country. While he 
can’t know as I do, because of our 
planned economy, a year ahead of time 
the quantity of merchandise he is ex- 
pected to produce, such orders as he 
does get he, too, has to turn out as 
economically as possible. Nevertheless, 
there is a difference and a vast differ- 
ence between us Soviet industrial exec- 
utives and those abroad, if not so much, 
perhaps, in our immediate production 
objectives, then in our methods of 
reaching these objectives. I don’t need, 
of course, to go into our ultimate aims. 
We’re builders of Socialism and they’re 
builders of profits for their masters. 


“To come back. I couldn’t possibly 
work in the same way that a capitalist 
manager works. I wouldn’t last a week 
in this job if I tried. I’ve been to Ger- 
many to study machine-building pro- 
cesses in various plants there and I know 
what I’m talking about. 


“The most important difference, I 
think, between a German shop manager 
and myself, is that he is not in direct 
and immediate connection with the 
worker during the production process. 
He, his work, is an independent entity. 
Between him and the workers is a sharp- 
ly defined boundary. And that applies 
not only productionally but socially. 
That would never do here.. It would 
be wrong. This is a Socialist country 
in fact as well as in name. 


“Here we could never make things go 
by administrative pressure alone. Out 
there in the capitalist countries, the 
worker is ruled by fear, fear of the fore- 
man, fear of the manager, fear of the 
boss. That’s how discipline is achieved 
there. We, too, strive for discipline, 
and severe discipline. As Lenin taught 
us: ‘Production can never advance 
without strong, severe discipline.’ But 
here we cannot depend upon a disci- 
pline of the rod, a discipline of fear. 
Here everybody from Stalin down to the 
worker at his bench has his share of the 
common task. Everyone must under- 
stand this task and his place in the gen- 
eral scheme.” He paused to reflect. 


“No, ours is not a discipline of fear, 
fear of hunger, the breadline—ours is a 
proletarian discipline, a discipline of 
class-consciousness, a discipline of en- 
lightened self-interest. 


“In a capitalist country, it is very 
simple: A worker breaks a machine— 
out he goes. He’s fired, and that settles 
the matter. But here if a worker breaks 
a machine—the first thing that’s 
asked is did the management take 
the necessary steps to train him 
properly in the operations he must 
perform? Did it teach him to un- 
derstand the construction and workings 
of his machine? Did it strive to instil 
in him a creative interest in his tasks, 
to imbue him with a feeling of the sa- 
credness of the machine, not for itself, 
but as a piece of the common property. 
If the shift foreman or the foreman or 
the manager, and even the director for 


that matter, has been remiss in these 
duties then he may be punished.” 

“Punished,” I asked. “How?” 

“Tt depends on the circumstances. It 
might be anything from a severe repri- 
mand by his superior up to payment 
by the person in immediate charge of 
the workers for at least part of the loss 
that the breakage entailed. Possibly in 
serious and repeated cases, he might 
suffer demotion or dismissal. 

“But we of the management are not 
the only ones who are held responsible. 
The trade union and the Communist 
Party organization are also held to ac- 
count. You see, the principle of single 
command is in full force here at Red 
Proletarian as it should be in every Sov- 
iet enterprise or institution. I can’t 
emphasize that too strongly. Again as 
Lerin said, ‘In production as in war 
there must be a dictatorship of one per- 
son.” Nevertheless no executive, great 
or small, ever relies wholly and ex- 
clusively upon his own acts or counsel. 
With us the principle of triangular 
leadership is no less important than the 
— of single command. In the 

rigade, in the section, in the shop, in 
the plant, in the trust, the brigade lead- 
er, the foreman, the manager, the direc- 
tor or the president, as the case may be, 
usually acts, or should act, not only 
in petty or routine matters but on all 
important problems and issues, with the 
cooperation of some corresponding of- 
ficial or organ of the trade union and 
the Communist Party organizations. 
They’re responsible along with the 
management for the carrying out of the 
industrial-financial plan of the enter- 
prise. 


“So if a worker breaks a machine it 
is not only the management but the 
Party and the Trade Union organiza- 
tion that answer for it. They are the 
two powerful allies of the management 
in the work of carrying out the plan. 
Their chief role is to organize the work- 
ers, to educate them, to develop among 
them the proper political and social at- 
titudes. They strive together with the 
management to get the workers to raise 
their technical qualifications, to engen- 
der in them that understanding, that 
conscientiousness, that creative initia- 
tive, that enthusiasm, which are essen- 
tial for successfui work, especially un- 
der our present conditions. 


“To explain just how the trade union 
and the Party do all this educational 
and organizational work would take 
hours. But you’re going to be with us 
for some time yet, I understand, so you'll 
find out for yourself.” 

“T hope to,” I replied. “But there’s 
one matter you might clear up for me 
right now, something that’s been puz- 
zling me a good deal, Just how is the 
‘triangle’ reconciled with the principle 
of single command? I know that both 
Party and the trade union play a con- 
siderable role in production matters but 
I don’t understand yet how far they 
can go, exactly what powers they have. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Our organization is six years old. In 
the course of this time tens of thousands 
of people have joined our branches. In 
addition these branches have reached 
large masses of people through lectures, 
meetings and literature. It is by this 
means that many Americans have 
learned the truth about the Soviet Un- 
ion, the fact that there is no unemploy- 
ment in the USSR, that not one child, 
be his father a miner or an engineer, 
goes without food or schooling. The 
segregated Negroes and the discriminat- 
ed Jews have learned that there is abso- 
lute equality in the Soviet Union for all 
national minorities. Our organization 
has also done a great deal to popularize 
the Soviet struggle for peace. 

The FSU is an organization which 
concerns itself with Soviet-American re- 
lations. It welcomes all who for one 
reason or another are in sympathy with 
the Soviet Union and want to defend it. 
The FSU carries the message of truth 
about the land which in a period of 
world economic collapse and fascism is 
giving its people a life of peace and 
plenty. 

But despite the energetic work of 
many of our friends, the organization 
is still not large enough efficiently to 
counteract the anti-Soviet propaganda 
of the strong reactionary forces in the 
United States. 

Our unquestionable aim must be to 
make the FSU larger and more influen- 
tial. 

The name of an organization usually 
expresses its aims. But the name, 
Friends of the Soviet Union, and one 
of the aims of the organization, namely 
to defend the USSR, may not properly 
be understood by some people. 

Since the birth of the Soviet Union. 
its enemies in this country have dis- 
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torted and defamed its aims and pur- 
poses. At the same time they have mis- 
represented our organization. The 
fact that the FSU is purely an Ameri- 
cali organization conducted by Ameri- 
cans has not stopped our enemies from 
painting the FSU as an organization of 
foreigners for the protection of a for- 
eign land. Needless to say we are 
not at all apologetic for the “foreign- 
ers” in our organization. We welcome 
all who are willing to strengthen the 
ties between the two countries and their 
people. 

But we are often asked: “Why should 
we join an organization which has 
pledged itself not to deal with prob- 
lems concerning the American people?” 

The FSU is not the first and only 
organization founded by American peo- 
ple which concerns itself with problems 
not directly connected with American 
welfare. The Irish in America, for in- 
stance, are doubtless good American cit- 
izens, but this does not prevent them 
from maintaining various organizations 
of friends of Irish freedom. And there 
are many good Americans, other than 
Irish, in the organizations for the de- 
fense of Irish freedom. 

Studying our history we find that in 
the days of American liberation from 
England, the countries in Europe were 
dotted with organizations and fraterni- 
ties for the protection and defense of 
American liberties. The “Friends of 
1776” existed not only in France, but 
in the very heart of the kingdom against 
which America had fought and won a 
revolution. We welcomed Filippo 
Mozei, famous Italian, who in 1775 after 
having made his acquaintance with Ben- 
jamin Franklin then in London came to 
America to help defend its revolution. 
And certainly George Washington did 
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not object to Alfieri, Italian poet, sing- 
ing of the Great Revolution. 

During the Civil War, when the Brit- 
ish reactionaries were adamant in their 
support of the Southern separatists, the 
British textile workers pledged them- 
selves to strike in order to help the 
North abolish the system of chattel slav- 
ery. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the 
American people had proclaimed to the 
world their conception of liberty; today 
the Soviet people want the world to 
learn the secret of their successes. They 
are proud of their continuous prosperity 
and richly developed culture. To date, 
tens of thousands of Americans have 
gone to the Soviet Union. But those 
who cannot go can learn about the Sovi- 
etland through the FSU. 

However, our American world is not 
free from reactionaries. These people 
want to crush the fruits of the Russian 
revolution. They fear Soviet progress 
and hate it. How can they tolerate a 
land whose government has proclaimed 
that the sole owners of the land and its 
wealth are those who work—workers, 
f aemnen, artists, engineers, professors, 
etc. 

The Soviet Union with its new ways 
is aiding in the general progress of the 
world, Its accomplishments and ambi- 
tious plans for the immediate future, 
its genuine struggle for peace should be 
defended by all right thinking people. 
And this can best be done by joining 
the FSU! 


Our Activities 


At the time recognition was achieved, 
it was generally thought that normal 
trade and credit relations would soon 
follow, but today we find that the situ- 








ation is still by no means fully normal. 
To be sure, a $30,000,000 trade agree- 
ment was signed, but this does not rep- 
resent a fraction of the orders which 
the USSR could place here if the proper 
credit facilities were opened up. Am- 
bassador Bullit still represents the U. S. 
Government in Moscow, but the recent 
Roosevelt protest note, while intended 
mostly for home consumption in our 
own country, was hardly calculated to 
strengthen friendly relations between 
the two peoples, 

During the past year the Friends of 
the Soviet Union has attempted to give 
expression to the real feeling of friend- 
ship existing between the American and 
Soviet peoples, It has held meetings to 
discuss the exchange of notes and to 
protest the unjustified sending of the 
U. S. note. It has campaigned for the 
establishment of full trade relations. We 
have maintained that normal diplomatic 
and trade relations would not only 
mean jobs for American workers and 
peace between the two countries but 
also would have the effect of being a 
major factor in favor of world peace. 


With the mounting success of So- 
cialist Construction in the USSR, the 
enemies of the Soviet Union in the 
United States have become correspond- 
ingly more active. As Corliss Lamont, 
our national chairman has stated: 
“With every new success of Socialist 
Construction the slanderers of the Sov- 
iet Union will become increasingly act- 
ive and bitter, and therefore we of the 
FSU must recognize the fact that with 
each passing day our tasks become in- 
creasingly important.” 

The anti-Soviet drive received an 
enormous impetus with the national ra- 
dio broadcast of William Randolph 
Hearst in January of this year. Since 
then Hearst has continued his slanders 
unceasingly. He has been assisted in 
this carefully executed campaign, which 
lets no day pass without poisoning the 
minds of the American masses with lies 
about the Soviet Union, by such men 
as McFadden, by certain leaders of the 
American Legion and certain reaction- 
ary trade unionists like Matthew Woll. 

During the past year we had one 
national broadcast with Corliss Lamont 
as the speaker. We got out over 1,000,- 
000 broadsides in answer to Hearst. We 
held giant mass meetings in all parts of 
the country, the largest being held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, and 
in the Coliseum in Chicago. Mass pick- 
eting of the Hearst press was started on 
April 6th and carried out in many sec- 
tions. Finally our magazine, Soviet 
Russia Today, has carried on a consis- 
tent offensive against Hearst, exposing 
his “authorities” on the Soviet Union 
and the sinister designs behind the anti- 
Soviet campaign, and rallying liberal 
forces for a nation-wide boycott of the 
Hearst press. 


On December 1, 1934, the outstand- 
ing young leader of the Soviet people, 
Sergei Kirov, was murdered. This das- 
tardly deed was accomplished by anti- 
Soviet forces sent into the USSR by ene- 
mies from without. The murder was 
the signal for White-Guards along with 
Hearst and his cohorts, to initiate a 
special slander campaign against the 
land of rising Socialism. But this new 
campaign of his and slanders was met by 
the FSU especially well through the tour- 
ing of its November 7th Workers and 
Farmers Delegation throughout the 
country, since they had been in the Sov- 
iet Union at the time of the assassina- 
tion. 

In an effort to fulfill our main task 
of seeing that accurate information 
about Socialist Construction reaches the 
American people we sent to the Soviet 
Union the best Workers and Farmers 
Delegation in the history of our organi- 
zation for the May lst, 1935, celebra- 
tion. Twelve delegates in all, five mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party, nine A. F. 
of L. members with the various impor- 
tant centers and industries well repre- 
sented, made up the delegation. The 
tour in the Soviet Union enabled these 
ambassadors of American labor to study 
the question of the food situation which 
they found in excellent shape. In fact 
Duprey, the textile delegate from New 
Bedford, has written a pamphlet titled 
“How I Got Fat Looking for Starvation 
in the Soviet Union.” 


The Tasks of the FSU 


Our most urgent task is to bring for- 
ward the great achievements of Social- 
ist Construction in the USSR to increas- 
ingly large masses of the American peo- 
ple. We must tell about life on col- 
lective farms, in the great Kharkov 
tractor plant, about the subway in Mos- 
cow, the new homes there and the new 
city plan. About work and life in the 
coal mining areas, about what is hap- 
pening everywhere in the manifold Sov- 
iet Union. 

One of our major responsibilities is 
the popularization of the Soviet Peace 
Policy. We must all understand that the 
Soviet peace policy is not merely a na- 
tional affair for the USSR. It is, also, a 
struggle for peace throughout the world. 
Litvinoff’s slogan—“peace is indivisible” 
—is being echoed by all of the great 
capitalist powers. We must spread far 
and wide full information about every 
phase of the Soviet peace policy and 
in this way further the cause of peace, 
not only for the workers and farmers 


of the USSR but also for all toilers 


throughout the world. This is a pri- 
mary FSU task when the entire world 
situation is a war situation. 

Effectively to carry out the above gen- 
eral tasks, we must fulfill the following 
aims: First, concentrate in the most im- 
portant industrial centers in the coun- 
try with the aim of building strong 
FSU branches in the working class and 
middle class residential areas. These 
branches must meet regularly and have 
a regular program of educational activ- 
ity not only for FSU members but for 
non-members as well. Second, a na- 
tional drive for mass membership must 
shortly be initiated and receive whole- 
hearted support from every branch and 
member throughout the country. Mem- 
bers should be recruited whether they 
become activists or merely individuals 
who will attend an occasional meeting. 
Third, every branch must concentrate 
upon trade union locals, fraternal or- 
ders, language groups, etc., in order to 
bring our speakers, films, film-strips, 
literature and Soviet Russia Today to 
them and if possible to secure their co!- 
lective affiliation. Since there are large 
groups of organized workers in the 
United States that we can reach, it is of 
the utmost importance that we speak to 
them regularly about Socialist Construc- 
tion. This is the task of every FSU 
branch in its own local territory. 
Fourth, every effort must be made to 
send large and important trade union 
worker and farmer delegations to the 
Soviet Union. An early and bold start 
in the drive for the coming May Ist, 
1936, delegation is imperative. Fifth, 
we must increase the sale of Soviet 
Russia Today. While 
Today now has the 
circulation of any liberal magazine in 
the country, thus far we have only be- 
gun to reach the large audience of po- 
tential readers who are eager to buy 
the one magazine in the United States 
that brings them first hand information 
about the Soviet Union. Sixth, all of 
our work should be done with our eyes 
in the direction of a National Congress 
for Peace and Friendship with the 
Soviet People. Such a Congress should 
take place in 1936 with the aim of ex- 
pressing the real feeling of friendship 
for the Soviet people that exists today 
in the United States. Such a Congress 
should help us in spreading ever wider 
the truth about Socialist Construction 
and enable us to bring in a new strata 
of Socialist, Progressive, Liberal and 
Trade Union elements that has not as 
yet been reached by FSU educational 
work, 


Soviet Russia 
largest paid 
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GIVE US A 
TITLE FOR 
THIS PICTURE 


The editor confesses frankly that he’s 
stumped for a good title for this photo- 
montage by John Gilmore. Is Hitler 
the fascist angel of the annunciation, 
bringing tidings of war on earth, ill- 
will to man to the plague of San 
Simeon? But when it comes to slander 
and pornography his yellow press has 
nothing to learn from the infamous 
Sturmer; in fact this publisher in un- 
iform—and what a uniform! — knew 
how to poison the minds of the masses 
before Nazism was born. Still, uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown that 
lies and lies and lies about the Soviet 
Union... 


910.00 


PRIZE 


Help us to crown this king of sland- 
erers with a new title. For the best 
title submitted on or before December 
1 we will give a cash prize of ten 
dollars ($10.00). This contest is open 
to all readers of SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY. (Members of the magazine staff 
are not included). Send in your title 
now! 


No strings attached. Nothing to buy; 
nothing to sell. Just send us a title and 
you may win ten dollars. The name of 
the prizewinner and the winning title 
will be announced in the January issue 
of Soviet Russia Today. 
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Nadya was only twenty-one; as was 1. 

She greeted me from the steps of the 
Red Army Club with a broad grin. 
I was one girl among a group of 
foreign tourists and reporters. I was 
here as Nadya’s guest. To be more ex- 
act, I was present as the guest of the 
Red Army Club, and Nadya was one 
uniformed girl, among many Red Army 
men. She smiled hospitably, as a hostess 
must, not with the flashing brilliance 
of an electric bulb that goes on and off, 
but with a warmth of comradeship. 

Except for the severely tailored uni- 
form, Nadya was just another sprightly 
Russian girl. A generation before one 
might have seen her in long swishing 
skirts, working in the fields, or stacking 
hay with pitchfork in harvest time. 

Today her skirt is short, her blouse 
la militaire, her hair bobbed. Despite 
the fact that she wears no mark of rank 
on her collar one knows that she is a 
Red Army Commandant, even before 
she has had an opportunity to state so. 
For all these assembled tonight are in 
training for the commanding staff. 

It was only natural that we should 
drop behind the others to speak with 
each other. “I speak English,” she said, 
“although my ‘th’ is very bad. If you 
come back next year, my teacher says 
I will be much improved.” She smiled, 
and two deep dimples flashed in either 
cheek. 

Nadya looked her part. She was tall 
and broad, and exuded health and vi- 
tality. It was because of her excellent 
sport record, and organization work in 
the Workers’ Sports’ movement that 
Nadya had the opportunity to become a 
Red Army Commandant. She came to 
the Academy highly recommended by 
her comrades. 

We walked down the long corridors 
of the “once upon a time” palace to the 
club room where the Americans could 
ask questions. We were all seated; 
Nadya next to me. The interpreter 





translated the queries of the various 
guests, and we waited patiently while 
each Red Army Man arose and deliv- 
ered his answer with poise and delibera- 
tion. 

Nadya remained standing during the 
discussion. She patted one fellow sol- 
dier on the back. He smiled up at her, 
as a big brother would on a very bright 
and promising sister. There was some- 
thing in their friendliness that one 
rarely finds. There seemed to be com- 
plete understanding of each other’s abil- 
ities, and faults, and a deep respect and 
admiration. And too, there was a cer- 
tain pride of the Red Army Men for 
their woman commander. 

The discussion was long. There were 
many questions. But our American vis- 
itors were interested in the girl com- 
mander. She was a curiosity. “Why,” 
they asked, “did you join the Red 
Army, Nadya?” 

Her retort was quick, “Because it is 
a great honor and privilege to be a 
commander of the Red Army.” 

There were other questions as: “Why 
are you called Red Army men and not 
soldiers? Would you attack another 
country?” And the answers came with 
long lectures from the young smiling 
boys around the room. “We are not sol- 
diers; soldiers are mercenaries. We are 
workers, trained in military procedure 
to defend the Soviet Fatherland. But 
we want you to understand, fellow 
workers of other lands, when we fight, 
we fight not only with gun and cannon 
and plan, but with leaflets, and ex- 
planations.” 


The questions reverted to 


Nadya. 


“Do you have absolute equality with 
the men soldiers?” 


Nadya smiled. The question seemed 
a little naive to her. “Of course, we 
women must pass the same tests, the 
same trials, as the men commanders. It 
is true that we cannot be rank and file 
soldiers, but that is not discrimination. 
That is merely recognition of the dif- 
ferent physical make-up of the woman. 
A woman cannot endure as easily the 
hard day to day trench life that a rank 
and file Red Army Man must face dur- 
ing times of War. But all the engi- 
neering fields are open to women. I am 
an engineer, and must pass all the quali- 
fications, in physical training, and abil- 
ity, and in mental tests, and examina- 
tions, as my men comrades. I am proud 
to say, that I am at the head of my 
class. Even ahead of my husband, who 
is also here at the Institute.” Nadya 
smiled again. And the men grinned 
back at her affectionately, a few ap- 
plauded, appreciating the spirit of com- 
petition that existed between Mr. and 
Mrs. Red Army Commander. 

The translator summarized her state- 
ments, and Nadya nodded, understand- 
ing and correcting his slight errors. 


We left the game room, and the 
library, to go to a long ball room. In 
one room a Red Army man conducted 
the orchestra, and called numbers for 
folk dances. We formed a large circle, 
Nadya squeezing my hand. But some- 


again 





one called the Americans and English 
speaking visitors away. “You must 
come up to the main ballroom, and 
dance the fox trot with us.” And so we 
marched upstairs into a larger and more 
elegant ball room, to dance to an imi- 
tation of an American jazz orchestra. 
For there was a new ruling, every Red 
Army man must learn to dance, before 
he can graduate from the Academy. A 
Ballet master directed the steps, and 
sure enough, we had to change our tem- 
po to a harlem hot cha, and swing 
around the room with the Red Army 
men and girls. 

Nadya danced too. She didn’t ask if 
she might. She just swung onto the 
floor, with a vim and vehemence that 
she probably put into everything. “Soon 
I will be able to dance as well as you. 
I’ve only just learned.” 

When Nadya had enough, and the 
ball room was beginning to empty of 
people (they were going to the Red 
Army theater in the same building for 
further entertainment), Nadya led a 
group to a piano. “I will sing you an 
American song,” she said, as she banged 
out the notes of the “St. Louis Blues.” 

Nadya was not hampered by any 
sense of false modesty, neither did she 
wait to be asked. She had no social in- 
hibitions. Neither the backwardness of 
our own country school girls, nor the 
brazen hardness of some of our sophisti- 
cated urban collegiates. Nadya wanted 
to dance. She did so. She enjoyed her- 
self, and made others do so, watching 
her. 

And she did all of this without of- 
fensive conceit, without a blushing ner- 
vousness. She possessed -all the abili- 
ties of any Red Army Man. She was 
first in rank. She wore the badge of 
Vorishilev, which meant that she could 
shoot 99 out of 100. She was first in 
her engineering exams; in her music; 
in her dancing. She was able, and she 
was feminine. 

“Nadya, what are you going to do 
when you finish -your course at the 
Academy ?” 

“Oh, I have it all planned. When I 
finish here next year, I'll have my chil- 
dren, before I go into any active work. 
It is best to have them when one is 
young. One boy. One girl. We have 
it all planned. But I must finish my 
studies first. Having children is a great 
responsibility. I must study hard. The 
Red Army is preparing me to be a fit 
mother.” 


How Do I Look? 

























Hers to the C ditor 


From An American Machinist 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


It has come to my attention that Fred 
Beal has returned to the United States 
and sold himself to the enemy class— 
the capitalist class. I have not yet read 
any of Fred Beal’s statements against 
the Workers’ Fatherland, but I feel 
safe in assuming that he is spreading 
the same old stories that are character- 
istic of Anti-Soviet propagandists, as for 
instance, about starvation, O. G. P. U. 
oppression, etc. 


I am an American Machinist who 
came to the Soviet Union the same time 
Fred Beal came (1931). I can honestly 
report that I am not disappointed or 
sorry that I came to the Soviet Union. 
I am enjoying life here to the fullest. 
I am living and working here in an en- 
vironment of dynamic Seinen, Not 
the happiness displayed by a well fed 
pig whose only concern in life is eating 
and sleeping, but the happiness that 
comes with useful creative labor for the 
benefit of society; a happiness that 
comes with freedom, cultural advance- 
ment, economic well being and absolute 
security in every phase of life. 


I have worked here in the Soviet 
Union four years, three years in Rostov 
On Don and one year in Moscow. I 
have worked as a machinist in two dif- 
ferent industries. I have traveled ex- 
tensively during my vacations so I know 
something of life in the land where the 
werking class rules. 


I am thinking: where else in the 
world can workers work 7 hours per 
day and receive a real living wage? 
Where else in the world can the work- 
ers know that they have a steady job 
with all chances for advancement to a 
higher wage category? Where else in 
the world can workers enjoy from two 
weeks to one month vacation every year 
with full pay and in many cases be 
sent to a health resort when needed 
with all expenses paid? Where else in 
the world can workers receive free doc- 
tor and medical service and other health 
services? In the year 1935 6 billion 
rubles have been appropriated for 
health work. This includes pensions, 
sending workers to resorts for cures, 
doctors and medical services, etc. There 
is only one country in the world where 
these and many more advantages exist 
for the workers and that is in the land 
of the Soviets, the land where the work- 
ers rule. 


I am making 450 rubles per month 
as a toolmaker. I have my wife and 
child here with me to support. I can 
say without fear of contradiction that I 
can live better, much better, as a work- 
er here than I.could in America. I am 
now past 47 years old and what would 
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I have to look forward to in America 
as a worker? Nothing but periodic un- 
employment, constant looking for a job 
and eventually the poor house or de- 
pendence on relatives and charity. Here 
I have everything to look forward to. 
Every summer I am sent to a health re- 
sort in the south of the Soviet Union 
for a month with full pay and all ex- 
penses paid by the social insurance 
which is under the control of the union. 
I am sent to the health resort because 
I wore myself out working in capitalists’ 
industries. I can look forward to social 
activity as well as having a job as long 
as I am able to work, then I receive a 
pension. I can look forward to an ever 
increasing standard of living, more and 
better food, clothing and shelter and 
more leisure and social recreation. 
These things are all guaranteed beyond 
any doubt. 

Then again, I can be assured that my 
child will receive a good education 
without any cost to me and without 
question. Can any worker be assured 
of this in America? 


Of course I do not want to lead any- 
one to believe that everything is milk 
and honey here, that there are no dif- 
ficulties and many inconveniences. That 
would be misleading. Any intelligent 
person would not expect the working 
class to take over one sixth of the world 
with most primitive industry and farm- 
ing and immediately set everything 
working smoothly. It would be a very 
stupid person indeed who would expect 
the working class to take over the man- 
agement and ownership of the country 
with all its industries, banks, railroads. 
farms, etc., and resist the power of the 
capitalists and landowners without some 
difficulties. But our difficulties are be- 
ing overcome day by day as we accum- 
ulate more experience and knowledge 
in the technic of government and indus- 
try as well as agriculture. For many 
years our railroads lagged behind the 
general advance of other industries 
which retarded the general advance of 
our well-being, but finally we found one 
of our comrades who was qualified to 
handle the job of directing the railroads 
best and since his appointment as di- 
rector our daily car loadings has in- 
creased from around 50,000 cars per 
day to 80,000 cars per day and this was 
accomplished in the short period of 
about 5 months. Car loadings are still 
going up. We workers are interested 
in these matters because it means a 
higher standard of living for us. 


Another difficulty we have with us yet 
is the housing shortage. Owing to the 
rapid increase of our industries, the lack 
of sufficient labor and materials we have 
not been able to keep sufficient pace in 
housing construction to accommodate 


our growing industrial population, 
which increased from 11 millions in 
1928 to 23 millions in 1934. Hence 
we are much over crowded on our liv- 
ing quarters. I am living in an 18 
square yard room with my family. How- 
ever we are building new housing ac- 
commodations very fast and by next 
summer I expect to have bigger quar- 
ters. Here in the land where the work- 
ers rule everything is getting better day 
by day and in America everything is 
getting worse day by day despite some 
temporary improvement that may last 
for a year or so, but not permanently. 
Nothing is sure under capitalism, except 
unemployment and war, for the work- 
ers. 

Fred Beal is perhaps being paid well 
for his lies about the Soviet Union by 
the capitalist press. Fred Beal will be 
used by the capitalist press to try and 
make the American workers believe 
that the working class is incapable of 
ruling better than the capitalist class. 
But experience has taught me that the 
working class is the only class capable 
of running the world in a planned, sci- 
entific manner for the benefit of all hu- 
manity, without insecurity, unemploy- 
ment and without war. 


Moscow, USSR. 
BEN THOMAS. 


SOVIET SCHOOLS 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


Here is a commentary on education in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet higher technical schools 
are called Institutes. One gets into the 
Institutes only by passing the entrance 
examinations. The entrance examina- 
tions cover the program of the nine 
years in the lower general school. 

Last month I took the entrance ex- 
aminations for the Magnitogorsk Mining 
and Metallurgical Institute. The ex- 
aminations covered Mathematics, Ele- 
mentary Physics and Chemistry, Rus- 
sian Literature and Social Science. Most 
of the applicants who took the examina- 
tions had gone through the seventh, 
eighth or ninth grade of lower school, 
and then done some “self-studying.” A 
few of the students had finished techni- 
cal high school. One of the applicants 
had never been in a formal school but 
had been working away by himself for 
a long time trying to get an education. 

Out of approximately one hundred 
applicants only four flunked. Out of 
the remainder I came about the nearest 
to flunking. (I studied in the cele- 
brated American school system finishing 
eight years of grade school, four years 
of high school, and two years of col- 
lege.) This was in spite of the fact 
that I was exempt from Russian litera- 
ture. The large majority of the appli- 
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cants breezed through all tive examina- 
tions without any trouble. 


What does this all prove? It indi- 
cates that fourteen years in American 
schools can be compared in content to 
eight or nine years in Soviet schools. 


This is so because in the first place 
the students in the Soviet lower schools 
already have a good idea of what they 
are preparing themselves for, and are 
tremendously enthusiastic over their job 
of building a new world, and con- 
sciously study very hard to try to pre- 
pare themselves better. In America 
most of the students in lower schools 
are just “doing time.” They have noth- 
ing particularly to look forward to after 
finishing school, and no particular in- 
centive to study. In the second place, 
the Soviet schools are preparing cadres 
for socialist industry, agriculture, etc. 
There is a tremendous need for these 
cadres, and the schools have a very defi- 
nite job to do. Therefore programmes 
are made out in the most direct way 
possible leaving out everything unneces- 
sary. The American schools are turn- 
ing students into a world which cannot 
begin to absorb them into its industry, 
commerce, etc. According to TASS the 
best restaurants in New York will take 
no one short of a Ph.D. as waiter. Un- 
der these circumstances the American 
school programmes cannot but contain 
much of the unnecessary. 

We are already attending classes in 
the Institute. We study twelve hours a 
week. This is of course in addition to 
our work in the mills. In five years we 
will be engineers. Incidently engineers 
who have on graduating already five 
years or more practical experience in 
the mills, One of the entrance require- 
ments of the Institute is that the appli- 
eant should work on production (not 
in the apparatus) in one of the mills or 
mines. This means that our study and 
our work complement each other all 
the time. 

The Institute occupies about the most 
modern building in Magnitogorsk. A 
three story stone school which would 
be considered a good school building in 
any man’s country. All together there 
are about 50 students. The Institute is 
in its fourth year of life. Just a year 
younger than the Magnitorgorsk com- 
binat, 


JACK SCOTT. 
Magnitogorsk, USSR. 
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WHY I WANT TO GO BACK 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


“How can you want to go back to 
Russia?” I have often been asked by 
American friends. “How can you ac- 
cept a government that has fought so 
ruthlessly against your very own class, 
has dispossessed your relatives, your 
family?” The answer is that not only 
do I accept that government, but I my- 
self think that it was perfectly right in 
what it did and is still doing against 
the former ruling class of old Russia. 

I maintain that history so far has 
proven conclusively the correctness of 
the Marxist viewpoint of the Soviet 
Government on this, as well as on other 
points. The ruling class of old Rus- 
sia, that claimed the right to rule in 
view of its superior culture, education, 
broad outlook,—what did it do, or what 
is it now doing to help build a new 
world? As soon as wealth and power 
were wrested from them, they began to 
cry: “au voleur!” They thereby ex- 
posed themselves. They proved by 
their actions during and after the revo- 
lution that they first wanted what they 
possessed in wealth and power, as a 
sort of indisputable prerequisite, and 
then, and only then, were they produc- 
ers of wealth, the defenders of the best 
traditions of the people, etc. Nor is that 
attitude surprising. It is only natural. 
It only proves how strongly man’s be- 
havior is governed by his economic po- 
sition. Despite the oft professed liber- 
alism, idealism, love of the people, etc., 
the ruling class of Russia fought des- 
perately for its former rights. It was 
liberal so long as there was no national- 
ization of wealth. Overnight it became 
100% reactionary. One can readily see 
on what unstable ground that liberalism 
was based. It lacked the one important 
foundation—the economic one. 

When I look at this class now, or 
rather at its remnants in Western 
Europe and in America, involuntarily I 
shudder. What hopeless, empty, 
doomed people they have allowed 
themselves to become! Full of vanity 
for what they once were, without desire 
to learn from the hard lessons of his- 
tory, they go through life like empty 
dolls, with no ideals and no purpose! 
And it is this fate that they would have 
me share with them! 

History, life, reason—all seem to com- 
bine to urge them to recognize their 
class's mistakes—not to perpetuate 
them. They ought to know by now 
that the place of a progressive human 
being is among the builders of a class- 
less society and not with a class that is 
basically, economically doomed. 

Yet how few realized this. For my 
own part, although I was a titled Rus- 
sian, I left Russia very young and have 
since received a few knocks and kicks 
in this country, along with most people. 


And it is these knocks mainly, that 
have pushed me out of the grave. 
Speaking of the present day life in 
the Soviet Union, one of the things 
that I prize most is the kind of discip- 
line that exists there. That discipline 
is the characteristic which, I think, dis- 
tinguishes most a Soviet citizen from 
citizens of other countries. It is not an 
outward discipline, a discipline of the 
body, but a discipline of the mind. 


It is not the discipline that existed 
in the pre-war Russia and exists now in 
capitalist armies, especially under fas- 
cism. That old discipline is a discipline 
of actions, it does not bother about 
mind. One has to look good, be polite, 
snappy in front of certain persons, at 
certain times. That is as far as that 
discipline goes. Those responsible for 
its upholding do not bother about what 
anybody does or thinks when he is nox 
in their presence. That is left for the 
individual and his family. The in- 
dividual is cultured and possesses high 
ideals—well and good. But if he is un- 
educated and unrefined—too bad for 
the individual, but that’s his own busi- 
ness. 


Not such is the Soviet discipline. It 
concerns itself primarily with the indi- 
vidual, his inner life, his whole life. It 
does not leave the individual to shift 
for himself. It recognizes its obligations 
towards the individual. The Soviet the- 
ory is there to help him, to direct him, 
to show the way out. 


The Soviet theory is directed towards 
and eventually captures the mind; the 
everyday struggles capture the heart; 
result—the Soviet discipline (some for- 
eigners call the result—a new religion). 
That modern discipline is sound and 
deep-rooted. It creates an individual 
who knows where he is going, whose 
actions spring from deep-rooted convic- 
tions, whose forces are not splashed 
about in useless talk and spasmodic ac- 
tion. It creates a unified will of the 
whole country which is a tremendous 
force. 

The Soviet discipline creates a strong 
individual, as compared to the bewil- 
dered, hesitating individual of the bour- 
geois countries, or the man-machine of 
the fascist countries. The fascist discip- 
line produces individuals with a com- 
mon destiny—that of cannon-fodder. 
The Soviet discipline produces individ- 
uals with a common purpose. It pro- 
duces, we shall hope, the individual of 
the future. 


When I go to the Soviet Union I will, 
perhaps, not live in comfort, nor will I 
be treated better than is due me, but at 
least I will have the honour to live and 
work among those who strive for the 
greatest of great human purposes—the 
building of a classless society. 


New York. 
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Vsevolod Meyerhold: noted Soviet producer 
and pioneers of the modern stage. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


(Continued from page 69) 


people all over the world, as a broad 


movement of understanding and study 


of conditions in the Soviet Union. This 
is what the F.S.U. stands for. The 
F.S.U. is not merely an organization of 
political sympathizers; it is not even 
primarily that. It is a large, world-wide 
movement of those who are for peace, 
who are ready to support the peace 
moves of the Soviet Government, and 
who are willing to learn and spread 
the truth about the new world which 
is being built on that great territory 
which covers one-sixth of the globe. 

From Iceland in the north, to Peru 
and New Zealand in the south; from 
Australia and Japan, to Canada and the 
United States, F.S.U. organizations exist 
in more than 30 countries. Hundreds 
of thousands of members and a press 
with half a million readers a month 
serve this cause. Supported only by the 
enthusiasm and the effort of its own 
members, the organization has been 
steadily growing all over the world. In- 
ternational contributions have made it 
possible to build up a press service in 
10 different countries, giving all F.S.U. 
magazines up-to-date information about 
the Soviet Union and furthering the de- 
velopment of new F.S.U. movements in 
different countries. 

We are still far from having with us 
all genuine supporters of the Soviet 
peace policy and all persons eager to 
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know what is going on in this country. 
But it has been possible, during the 
last year, to rally around the F.S.U. 
millions of supporters of our platform. 
The “Days of Friendship with the Sov- 
iet Peoples” in France, Holland, Can- 
ada have rallied several millions of sym- 
pathizers with the Soviet Union. Trade 
Unions, political parties, friendly socie- 
ties and even Town Councils have sent 
representatives to these Conventions. 

In the United States, hundreds of 
thousands of liberal minded people, 
trade unionists and Socialists have par- 
ticipated in the campaign against the 
arch-liar William Randolph Hearst, 
who fosters through press, film and ra- 
dio a spirit of hostility to the Soviet 
Union. But millions are still outside. 
Millions have heard nothing about the 
Soviet Union but lies and slanders. 

All over the world, our call goes to 
friends of peace and progress to join our 
ranks. The most important leaders in 
science, politics and literature in 
France, such as Andre Gide, Professor 
Jean Perrin, Edouard Herriot, air-min- 
ister Pierre Cot, the great Scandinavian 
writer, Martin Andersen-Nexé, and 
others have already joined our efforts. 





Prof. P. I. the world-renowned 


Pavlov, 
Russian scientist. 


Some big work has been done al- 
ready. The splendid F.S.U. magazines 
in the United States, France, England, 
Sweden and other countries, have ad- 
vanced steadily. But this is only the 
first step. Let us approach everyone 
who seems to have some interest in the 
Soviet Union. Let us approach all or- 
ganized friends of peace. Let us carry 
our message to them and bring them 
into this big stream of friendly under- 
standing and sympathy, and thus help 
the Soviet workers to accomplish two 
things which have ever been the ardent 
wish of mankind: “Peace and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 





ON UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE 
SOVIET UNION 


(Continued from page 68) 


belief in a kind of mystic affinity be- 
tween the United States and the USSR, 
based on the geographical similarities of 
the two countries and their community 
of interest in frontier problems, and 
calculated to lubricate an effortless fit- 
ting of the Russian experiment into the 
well-grooved American way of life. 
The depression and the rise of fas- 
cism in Germany have been the prin- 
cipal agents in breaking down these 
ideas. With them have gone even more 
widely held beliefs, in the industrial in- 
capacity of the Russian worker, for ex- 
ample, and in the regimented militar- 
ism of the Soviet state. It is inevitable 
that this breaking-up of accepted ideas 
and prejudices should have made rela- 
tions between the two countries less cor- 
dial. It has made many liberal-minded 
Americans openly critical today who a 
few years ago were suffused with the 
warm glow of misunderstood sympathy. 
And naturally official relations have 
been affected by the same chilling 
process. If it continues, it will sharpen 
and at the same time simplify the atti- 
tude of the United States by splitting 
it into clearly-defined patterns which 
bid fair to correspond more closely with 
the class divisions of American life. It 
is hard to understand how any realistic 
or effective understanding of Soviet 
Russia could be achieved without this 


step. 


Faizul Khadjalv: a chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR. 
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KARL RADEK 
PORTRAITS AND PAMPHLETS, 


by Karl Radek. With an introduction 
by A. J. Cummings and notes by Alec 
Brown. New York. Robert M. McBride 
& Company. $2.50. 


A collection of all articles written by 
Karl Radek since 1917 would not only 
give the most thrilling day-by-day his- 
tory of the growth of the Soviet Union, 
but also a profound analysis of the de- 
velopment of world history during that 
period. Portraits and Pamphlets con- 
tains a number of these articles and 
documents. They do not show only 
Soviet events, but the world seen 
through the eyes of a Marxist, who has 
an almost universal knowledge of his- 
tory and the quick, journalistic grasp 
of a man who has been commenting on 
the news for the last 25 years. 

American readers will appreciate 
especially his article about Woodrow 
Wilson, the famous Note to President 
Wilson and the ardent description of 
the Civilization of Socialism. His article 
about Stalin is a literary masterpiece as 
well as the best pamphlet characteriz- 
ing the great leader of the Russian Rev- 
olution. But nobody will read the 300 
pages of this book without being pro- 
foundly interested in the author as well 
as in the world which has in him a 
most ardent spokesman. Whether he 
writes about children, or dedicates 
pages to Sun Yat-sen or Romain Rol- 
land or to the shock-brigaders—he al- 
ways speaks in a way which is easy to 
understand even for those who are re- 
luctant to read heavier literature about 
the Soviet Union. 

A. J. Cummings, an English journal- 
ist who has been in the Soviet Union, 
has written the preface which is, to a 
certain extent, an unnecessary justifica- 
tion for a book which speaks for itself. 
Cummings believes, that “free journal- 
ism” is impossible in the Soviet Union. 
And he regards Radek as an exception in 
the Soviet Press. Everybody will readily 
agree that Radek is the most brilliant 
figure among Soviet journalists. But 
others, like Michael Kolzov, Saslavsky, 
Ilf and Petrov, have shown to the read- 
ing public that Soviet journalism has 
developed talents who never would be 
able to get into a press, which is “free” 
under the supervision of advertising 
managers and the big financial interests 
represented by their owners. Alec 
Brown’s short introduction will make it 
easier for the average reader to under- 
stand the atmosphere in which the ar- 
ticles were written. 

Radek’s books should find many read- 
ers amongst the Friends of the Soviet 
Union. It is a book that should make 
the USSR better understood and should 
appeal to all those who appreciate mas- 
terpieces of journalistic style. 


H. G. BERGER 


IOOKS 


SOVIET LITERATURE 


PROBLEMS OF SOVIET LITERA- 

TURE, by Bukharin, Gorky, Radek 
International Publishers: (cloth) $1.50; 
(paper) $.50. 

I LOVE, by A, Avdeyenko. Interna- 
tional Publishers. $1.00. 

IRON FLOOD, by A. Serafimovich. 
International Publishers. $1.00. 


Examing the impressive array of sta- 
tistics proving the giant Socialist Con- 
struction of the Soviet peoples, one is 
apt to form a picture of the Soviet 
Union as a gigantic chart. Behind those 
figures and pushing them forward are 
human beings. What sort of human 
beings are they? This can best be dis- 
covered from their own descriptions of 
themselves: the literature they create 
and the evaluation of that literature. 
What they read, what they applaud and 
why will tell very significantly what 
they are. 

“Proletarian literature has become 
possible in our country,” says Radek in 
his discussion of “Contemporary World 
Literature and the Tasks of Proletarian 
Art” in the Problems, “because seven- 
teen years of struggle—during the 
course of which the Soviet proletariat 
has laid the foundation of Socialism and 
is building the edifice of Socialism— 
have developed tremendous cultural 
powers in the proletariat and have 
filled the broadest masses of the peo- 
ple with the desire to seek in litera- 
ture a reflection of their struggle, to 
find in literature a reflection of their 
aspirations, a reflection of their striv- 
ings.” 

Naturally, this concentration on im- 
mediate reaction to immediate prob- 
lems both gives the force that Soviet 
literature possesses, and to a certain ex- 
tent limits its vision—“Provincialism,” 
as Bukharin calls it in his discussion 
of “Poetry, Poetics and the Problems 
of Poetry in the USSR.” 

Both I Love and the Iron Flood are 
excellent examples of the virtue and 
the deficiency of Soviet literary efforts 
to date. J Love is one of the most sig- 
nificant books that has recently come 
out of the Soviet Union. It is the first 
mature expression of the new figure 
that has now appeared on the world 
scene: the proletarian intelligentsia. We 
have here the first intimation of what 
the full grown figure of Socialist man 
may be like. In his masterly little au- 
tobiographical tale, Avdeyenko re- 
traces his rebirth. We see him gradu- 
ally assuming mature form from his 
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cramped and depressing childhood as 
a miner’s child, during the war period 
and after when he was one of the wild 
boys of the road and finally through 
the re-educative process of the Bolshevo 
Commune where he first began his en- 
gineering studies. 

The Iron Flood is painted on a wider 
canvas. It embraces within its pages 
the story of an episode in the Civil War, 
hewing character and movements with 
iron strokes. One feels the revolution- 
ary force and logic that drove the Rus- 
sian masses to success and glimpses that 
same Bolshevik determination that is 
enabling the Soviet masses to complete 
the greatest achievements in all history: 
the two Five Year Plans, 


BOOK UNION CHOICE 


PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN 
THE UNITED STATES: AN AN. 
THOLOGY. Edited by Granville Hicks, 
Joseph North, Paul Peters, Isidor 
Schneider, Michael Gold and Alan 
Calmer, with critical introduction by 
Joseph Freeman. International Pub- 


lishers. $1.75. 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ CON- 
GRESS. Edited by Henry Hart. Inter- 
national Publishers. $1.00. 


In the May issue of Soviet Russia 
Today announcement was made of the 
formation of the Book Union, an or- 
ganization whose aim was to bring the 
outstanding books of the year to its 
subscribers at a reduced price. The 
first choice of the Book Union, an an- 
thology of proletarian literature in the 
United States, more than justifies the 
support of its subscribers. This hand- 
somely printed book contains a wealth 
of good reading in the way of stories, 
poetry, drama, reportage and literary 
criticism. 

The Book Union’s second choice— 
for November—will probably prove of 
even greater interest to readers of Sov- 
iet Russia Today. It will be Henri Bar- 
busse’s remarkable biography of Joseph 
Stalin. Having glanced through the 
original French version of Barbusse’s 
book, we can tell the subscribers of the 
Book Union that they have a big treat 
coming. 

American Writers’ Congress gives all 
the reports read at the very successful 
congress held by American authors in 
New York City last spring. Readers 
of the magazine will be especially in- 
terested in the report on the novel by 
Edwin Seaver, editor of Soviet Russia 
Today, and regret the omission of the 
excellent report on the Soviet Union 
by Corliss Lamont, national chairman of 


the F. S. U. 
J. O. 
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FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
824 Broadway 
New York City 


0) I want to join the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
close $1.50 which represents my annual contribution and 


the cost of a year’s subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 


0) I am already a subscriber to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
and want to join the Friends of the Soviet Union. I 
enclose 50c as my annual contribution. 


A WORD TO OUR READERS 





























One hundred thousand copies of this issue of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY will tell the story of 170 million human be- 
ings who have fought their way through all the hardships 
of a Revolution and Civil War to build a new and better 
life for themselves, their children and for the generations 
to come. 

We, the FRIENDS of the SOVIET UNION are very 
proud indeed of our effort to present in this issue and every 
issue of the magazine, authentic information about Soviet 
life and the opinions of many prominent people both within 
and outside the United States. This current issue, we think, 
is something of an achievement for us, and for you who 
have supported our work. 

For eight years now our whole organization has worked 
to convince public opinion in the United States of the neces- 
sity of friendly relations, of genuine mutual understanding 
between the two great peoples of the U. S. A. and the 
USSR. Neither political considerations, nor the idea of 
adopting Soviet methods in this country were the reasons for 
this work. Rather, the firm conviction that world peace 
could be promoted by this understanding. We have been 
following the way of such men as Colonel Raymond Rob- 
bins, Ambassador William Bullitt, Colonel Hugh Cooper, and 
the thousands of other friends of the Soviet people, who 
have worked for friendship through the years. 

Meanwhile there has been launched against the Soviet 
Union the most vicious campaign of slanders and lies in 
certain newspapers, over the air, in the cinema, a campaign 
unrivalled in the history of gutter journalism. 


I en- 
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Not as partisans of any political party, but as followers 
of the old American principle of fair play, we have fought 
to spread throughout the land the TRUTH about the Soviet 
Union. Fair play not only to the Soviet people, but to the 
American people, thousands of whom would secure jobs on 
Soviet orders, were normal trade relations established be- 
tween the two countries. 

Without our organization, the FRIENDS of the SOVIET 
UNION, many of these slanderers would have gone unan- 
swered, worker delegates would not have been sent to the 
Soviet Union. Our organization has made possible the na- 
tion-wide tour of prominent speakers, the publication of 
more than one million pamphlets and magazines and books 
about the Soviet Union . . . written by Americans from an 


American point of view. 
In the face of these achievements, in the face of the im- 


mediate war danger confronting all peoples, we call upon you 
to become a member of our organization. Your place is in 
our ranks. It does not matter to which political party 
you adhere, if any at all, nor does it matter what your race 
is, or your religion. If you desire to see the peace of the 
world preserved, if you support the tireless efforts of the 
Soviets to work for peace among the nations of the world, 
if you think it important that the American people be not 
hoodwinked by the fantastic tales, the lies and fabrications 
of fascist war mongers like Hearst and his kind . . . JOIN 
the F. S. U. 

If you are now a subscriber to our magazine, send 50c 
today to the National Office of the F. S. U.... get a mem- 
bership card . . . and help us in this way in our work. 
If you have not yet subscribed send $1.50 . . . for a yearly 
subscription and membership card. 

The F. S. U. Committee of your town will put you on 
their mailing list and you will be invited to all lectures 
and meetings. You will receive all information you desire 
to get about the USSR from our National Information 
Department. 

Well-known lecturers, such as Anna Louise Strong, Pro- 
fessor H. W. L. Dana, Mrs. Susan Woodruff, James W. Wise, 
and others, who have returned lately from the Soviet Union, 
will be toured by the F. S, U. A number of new pamphlets 
by Mrs. Victor Berger, Langston Hughes, and others will be 
published. 

We are proud of this magazine. We are proud of the 
work we are carrying on in the interest of Progress and 
Peace. We are very proud indeed of our great organization. 
We invite you, we urge you eagerly to become a member. 
Take your place with us today. Here is where you belong. 


National Chairman of the American 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
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SPECIAL OFFER ! 
ANY BOOKS 


PICTURED HERE 


for only $100 


This extraordinary special offer is made to the 
readers of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY on the 18th 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution. 

Pick any seven of these valuable books pictured here, 


send in one dollar ($1) with the coupon below and you 
will receive by return mail this small Soviet library. 


The Construction of the Subway and the Plam of .Moscow, 
by L. M. Kaganovich. 
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2. Development of Socialist Methods and Forms of Labor. 
ALSO THESE SPECIALS e i oe eo 
4. The Architect of Socialist Society, by Karl Radek. 
Coming Struggle for Power—John Strachey, $.85 + lena rene 
The Soviets in World Affairs (2 vols. $10) now $2 for both 6. An American Worker in a Moscow Factory. 
so bi = ———— am Pro aay 7. Nefte-Chala—A dramatic story of the Soviet oil fields. 
oices oO ctober—Freeman-Kunitz-Lozowi 4) now $.95 
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A World To Win—Jack Conroy ($2.50) now $1.00 9. The Herces of Cromy—A vivid story of Socialist Construction. 
Moscow Yankee—Myra Page ($2.50) now $.95 10. Safeguarding Public amd Socialist Property. 
— re — ($3) now Fong F 11. Soviet Ukraine Today. 
“ The Nature of Capitalist Crisis—Strachey ($3) now $1.75 , , —er 
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A Chinese Testament—Treitiakov ($3) now $1.35 13. Socialist Competition of the Masses. 
Chinese Destinies—Agnes Smedley ($3) now $1.40 ® 
Europa—Robert Briffault ($2.75) now $2.20 
Lenin—Ralph Fox ($2) now $1.25 THIS OFFER CANNOT BE REPEATED. ONLY A 
Out of Chaos—Ilya Ehrenburg ($2.50) now $.95 ; 
Armed Intervention in Russia—Coates ($3.25) now $2.25 LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES ARE ON HAND. 
Where the Ghetto Ends—Leon Dennen ($2.50) now $.95 SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW. FILL IN COUPON 
War, Peace and the Soviet Union—Graham ($1.50) now $.75 BELOW. 
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NOTES OF A FAT MAN 


VALENTINE KATAEV 


Congratulations, comrades: today’s 
events have revealed that I am, baldly 
speaking, just a fat man. A vaudeville 
personage. Laughing-stock for small 
boys. The object of pointed remarks 
on the rear platforms of the street car 
and in the subway. Insinuations have 
been coming my way for a long time. 
I paid no attention to them. But to- 
eee 

Oh, today something terrible hap- 
pened. An invalid along the boulevard 
unconcernedly adjusted some sort of 
weights when I came along and just as 
unconcernedly handed me a little check 
on which were written the official figures 
of my weight. On the piece of gray 
cardboard in a very legible scrawl I 
read—211 pounds. 

“Excuse me,” I said, endeavoring to 
make my tone as supercilious as possi- 
ble, “but how much would that be in 
poods?” 

“In poods?” 

The invalid plunged into endless cal- 
culation. The results were horrifying. 

“You weigh 5 poods, 11 pounds.” 


Comrades! I weigh 5 poods, 11 
pounds! 
Think of it. I, that same delicate J, 


over whose cradle Mama used to croon 
a melancholy song about a certain lit- 
tle goatling who had a permanent home 
with a certain old granny who dearly 
loved the above-mentioned goatling. .. . 
I, that same sweet and affectionate /, 
who, some 30-35 years ago, weighed two 
poods in all....1I, who... 

Ah, what’s the use of talking! 

Five poods, eleven pounds! 
that’s a middle-weight boxer. 
with grief I started for home. 


Why, 
Shaken 
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BENEFIT FUND 


for the improvement of toilers. 
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714 SENECA AVE. 





Protect Yourselves Against the 
Hazards of Life, Join the 


WORKMAN’'S_ SICK & DEATH 


1884-1935 


Organized, managed by and for workers with only one purpose: to render pro- 
tection to members and their families, and to support all endeavors and struggles 


About 50,000 members organized in 350 branches. 


Death benefit graded according to age at entry. 
$360 to $900—to men and women, according to classes. 


Monthly assessments from 45c to $2.20. 
For further information apply to Main Office: 





Along the streets in the opposite di- 
rection came a noisy gang of schoolkids. 
They politely let me pass, and one tiny 
citizeness with a red tie around her 
neck gazed after me long and earnest}v 
out of wide-open, round, completely 
chocolate eyes. 

“Ooh, what a fat daddy!” I heard a 
child’s voice behind me, full of grudg- 
ing respect. 

I hid my face with my hands. 

That evening, bent over the shoulder 
of my only friend, I complained bitterly 
of my fate. 

“Just think of it,” I said, “even if you 
take off 11 pounds for my coat, suit and 
shoes, there’s still 5 poods full weight 
left! Ah, Yura, golden childhood has 
vanished, gone the days when I, that 
same delicate J, lay in the cradle... .” 

My friend patiently listened to my 
tale of the cradle, Mama, the goatling 
and the granny. Then he said: 

“Listen, old chap. [’'m afraid Pm 


going to have to hurt you: not 
only has your childhood vanished, 
but boyhood is also a_ thing of 


your past. Furthermore, youth and 
maturity have gone as well. Let’s 
not shut our eyes to facts. Let’s be 
frank: You're simply an oldish, repul- 
sively fat man, given to tedious senti- 


_ mentality.” 


“But what am I to do?” I cried, 
wringing my hands. 

“Walk more, eat less.” 

“Walk more, eat less! Easy to say, 
when the Soviet government is doing 
everything to ruin me completely. It 
builds a subway, it manufactures pas- 
senger automobiles, it fills the town with 
trolley buses, auto buses and street cars. 
Every day it opens new grocery stores, 
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restaurants, dining halls, cafes. Whether 
one wants to or not, one is forced to 
ride and guzzle, at a time when it’s ab- 
solutely imperative for me to walk and 
starve.” 

“Take up sport,” 

“What kind?” 

“Whatever kind you like. 
skate?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, begin.” 

“And will I get thin?” 

“And how!” 

“All right, [’ll ice skate. What do you 
need for skating?” 

“Nothing at all. Simply buy your- 
self some skates, a warm sweater, gloves, 
a scarf, woolen socks, wait until the 
rinks open, and fire away. Exercise, 
fresh air, healthy fatigue . .. by the 
end of two months you'll have thrown 
off a pood and a half at least.” 

“One and a half poods! ! ! ! You’ve 
revived me from the dead. Thank you, 
Yurochka, thank you. And now I must 
run.” 

“Where to?” 

“To buy the things.” 


Do you 


December 


Reduce—to reduce! 

Hired a cab today for the whole day. 
Rode around to the stores. Because 
if I'm going to begin skating, I have 
to provide myself with all the neces- 
saries. Not just haphazardly, anyhow, 
but as regular people do it. Let the 
fops skate any which way; I must do 
it up in the right way. Not for the 
sake of pleasure, but for the sake of 
utility. This must be understood. I 
am an organized man. 

Bought myself: 

(1) One pair ordinary skates, Eng- 
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lish, 


(2) One pair “Hagens,” specially for 
those more or less able to skate. 


specially for beginners. 


° 


(3) One pair “Norwegians,” specially 
for racing. 


(4) One pair wonderful, special fig- 
ure skates on which, with a certain 
amount of skill attained, they say you’re 
able to write your own name on the 
ice and dance the new Western dances. 


(5) One dozen pairs woolen socks. 


(6) Three sweaters: one gray, another 
white and the third a very cute little 
grayish-whitish one, with a lovely half- 
open, half-closed collar. 


(7) Two mufflers, also very pretty and 
warm. (They’ve learned, the rascals, 
how to make marvelous things here, 
and till everyone yells “Abroad! 
Abroad!) 


Infernally tired riding. Ill take a 
good rest for a few days, and then will 
I start cutting up the ice! 


January 


Today, for the first time, went to 
the rink. Suddenly, on the way—bang! 
-—remembered that I’d forgotten to buy 
gloves. There’s wool-gathering for you! 
[magine what it would have been like, 
on the rink without gloves. Laughter 
and tears. Told the chauffeur to turn 
back. Tomorrow Ill take a trip for the 
gloves. 


Fcbruary 


Just the gloves for skating. Three 
pairs. Will rest for a couple of days 
and then will I begin tearing! 


March 


Rode to the “Dynamo” rink. Met 
Vassya on the way. He told me that 
only fops skate at the “Dynamo.” Real 
skaters, people with serious intentions, 
go to the Red Army rink. Rode to the 
Red Army rink, but found out that 
there is no buffet there. That is, there 
is a buffet, but in the main only soda 
and sandwiches, and no use looking for 
something more substantial. A good 
thing I told the chauffeur to wait. The 
chauffeur advised going to the Park of 
Culture and Rest. The buffet there, 
they say, is a good one. We went. Buf- 
fet really not at all bad there, but 
the ice . . . slippery, the devil take it! 
You could break your neck on it. No, 
not for me; let the fools skate. Chauf- 
feur suggests taking up skiing. He 
says you can lose as much as two and 
three poods skiing. And that’s all I 
need. Skiing’s the thing. Settled. 


April 


Skiing is really much easier. And 
much cheaper. You can go to Sokolniki 
and to the Park of Culture. Both can 
be reached by subway. 


Spent the entire day buying a skiing 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Here is a book that should be in 
the library of every friend of the 
Soviet Union. Moissaye J. Oigin 
velopment of Maxim Gorky as a 
proletarian writer and revolution- 
ist, beginning with his earliest 
short stories about the hoboes. Out 
of his intimate acquaintance with 
the Russian literary and political 
scene before and after the Revolu- 


picture of Gorky, growing in ar- 
tistic stature with the development 
of the 


movement. 


Russian revolutionary 
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outfit. Bought: 

(1) Skis. 

(2) Two special sticks, just in case. 

(3) Two sweaters, special ones. 

(4) Three pairs socks, spec. 

(5) Muffler, sp. 

(6) Two pairs special gloves. 

(7) One dozen pairs special, very 
heavy woolen socks. 

(8) Three pairs special union-suits: 
a, gray; b, white; c, rabbit’s wool. 

In a few days Ill begin skiing. 


May 

The snow is gone, the devil take it! 
And so, it didn’t turn out after all. 
I’m advised to take up tennis. I shall. 


June 

Rode about, buying rackets, balls, 
white ducks, sneakers and so forth. 
Tired as a dog, riding. 


July 

I'm told that only fops play tennis at 
the “Dynamo.” But the thing to do is 
to go rowing at the water stadium. They 
say that, laughing and playing, you can 
throw off four, four and a half poods. 
That would be swell! Am buying a 
rowboat. 


August 
Football! Football only! 


September 
Only light athletics! 


October 
Parachute jumping exclusively! 


November 

I'm ruined. Not one pair of pants 
fits. Nadya’s married Yura. Asks to 
be forgiven, but says that this is too 
much, Says when I get thin she'll re- 
turn. 

God! Why is everyone else thin, and 
I fat! 

They say Kislovodsk is the only 
place. But where will I get the money? 


December 

Took the subway to the editorial of- 
fices of “Evening Moscow” and inserted 
an ad.: 

“For sale, second-hand: skis, rowboat, 
trousers, sweaters, rackets, tennis balls, 
gliders, parachutes, socks, scarfs, gloves, 
neckties, shorts, boots, footballs, foot- 
ball togs, bicycles, motorcycles, and in 
general everything for sport, in any 
quantity; discount to sport organiza- 
tions and air clubs.” 


January 

And here I am in Kislovodsk. Took 
a ride to Tamara’s Castle. Marvelous 
shashlik. Incidentally, weighed myself 
on the doctor’s scales. 

Do you know how much? 

Ah, let’s not talk about it! ... 

Life is ended. 






































INTERNATIONAL 
YOUTH DAY IN 


BY 


MOSCOW 
B. WOLLMAN 


There are several important parades 
each year in Moscow. A stranger looks 
forward to these brilliant occasions al- 
ways with the expectation of securing a 
good vantage point. But International 
Youth Day is, after all, our day. It is, 
as the posters, streamers and signs all 
over Moscow say, “The day of Youth in 
the struggle against fascism and im- 
perialist war.” To fall in line with a 
group of newspaper workers, to march 
in the parade through the streets of 
Moscow on the evening of Youth Day 
is not just simply a thrill; it is the ful- 
fillment of a vital desire. 

When you know exactly where Red 
Square is located in the city of Moscow, 
you realize that your column is only 
one of many that are forming six deep 
in various parts of the city, all to con- 
verge on the square and file past the 
Lenin Mausoleum. Banners of all kinds 
and sizes are the order of the day,— 
photographs, paintings and drawings of 
outstanding anti-fascists of the whole 
world, flags and flowers, mock images 
of fascism, the emblems and _ slogans 
of hundreds of Soviet factories and 
organizations. You are in the midst of 
a parade in which serious determina- 
tion marches side by side with the ir- 
repressible pride and joy that is char- 
acteristic of Soviet youth. 


As the tens of thousands a long dis- 
tance ahead of you are moving toward 
the center of the city, your column is 
making its way towards a main thor- 
oughfare, each section accompanied by 
its own band. A newcomer gets a strange 
flash of satisfaction gazing at the lines 
of militiamen in their natty white uni- 
forms, breeches and high boots. These 
representatives of the Soviet idea of 
“law and order” are helping the demon- 
stration to proceed in good formation. 
In fact, Soviet “policemen” are respon- 
sible for the excellent organization of 
such tremendous parades. 

We are progressing in double columns 
through streets decorated with slogans, 
flags and pictures. Lampposts and 
buildings are decorated with photo- 
graphs of groups of young aviators, 
young parachutists, sportsmen, shock 
workers and prominent youth leaders. 
When there is a pause—probably caused 
by the lines far ahead—the band strikes 


up a lively air. A circle is formed every 
few yards and the lines break up into 
dancing, singing ensembles. As far as 
the eye can see, youth is dancing, danc- 
ing in the streets. And then as we 
move forward again an old woman and 
her three youngsters, apparently her 
gemebililiiien—aie into our line. It is 
not permitted for children to march in 
such a long parade, particularly in the 
evening. But they have never marched 
through Red Square yet, the four of 
them plead. And they too want to 
carry a little banner. There is a little 
discussion and they win their point. 
How proudly and firmly they march, 
their banners flying high in the air. 

We are approaching the region of 
Red Square. It is already a mild, grey 
evening. Lights begin to appear on 
all sides. Banners become electrically- 
lighted torches. Slogans are flashing 
in electric lights. Bouquets of flowers, 
held aloft on tiny sticks, are illumin- 
ated with tiny bulbs. A young fellow 
ahead of me turns to his girl, “It’s 
grand to be marching on a night like 
this.” Chidingly she looks up at him, 
“It’s grand to be alive on a night like 
this.” 

And now the bands are going full 
blast all down the line. Streets and 
pavements are seething with life—the 
young marching, the older watching. 
Enormous floodlights catch the crowds, 
making a blaze of color. Soon we will 
be in the square, marching in 10 col- 
umns—60 deep. It has taken us nearly 
four hours to get so near. Militiamen 
are guiding us into closer knit forma- 
tion. And so we enter the square to the 
steady rhythm of the bands. Down 
with fascism and imperialist war! The 
steady tread is our slogan. We are 
passing Lenin’s Mausoleum. In the dim- 
ness that is frequently swept by revolv- 
ing searchlights we perceive familiar 
faces waving to us from the stand. But 
we cannot tarry here—there are thou- 
sands behind us. One last look at the 
leaders of this youth. A uniformed fig- 
ure is waving with clenched fist. Down 
with fascism and imperialist war is our 
answer. That was Voroshilov, chief of 
the military forces, a fighter against 
war. And these are the youths of the 
Soviet Union shouting to the youth of 
the world. The march goes on. 
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SOVIET FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 71) 


To be concrete about it, let’s take Mark- 
off, Sonin and yourself.” 


“Well, as I’ve already told you,” 
he replied, “any order I give must 
be obeyed immediately. That’s the 
fundamental, the most important thing. 
On the other hand, I must keep 
Sonin and Markoff and behind them 
the rank and file Party members 
and workers informed as to our con- 
ditions, our problems and our pros- 
munist principles of self-criticism and 
democratic control, they—rank and fil- 
ers as well as leaders—have the right 
to criticize us managerial officers from 
the foreman up to the Director as loud- 
ly and lustily as they please. They have 
the fullest right, as individuals or as 
groups, to make suggestions and we, 
managerial leaders, must encourage 
them to do so. And get this because 
it is important: we executives must en- 
force their suggestions and proposals as 
promptly as possible unless we can 
prove that they can’t be carried out. And 
the burden of proof lies entirely on us. 


“More than this, they can appeal over 
our heads to higher, as the case may be, 
managerial, trade union or Party, au- 
thorities. Then there is the joint trade 
union-management conflict commission 
which has the right to over-rule the 
management in disputes arising over 
wages, discharge of workers and so on. 


“These are all pretty complicated 
matters and I’ve hardly done more than 
hint at some of the broad principles of 
Soviet management. But you'll be able 
in time to dig up the details for your- 
self. The main thing Id like to drive 
home is the fact that without the active 
and conscious support, without the crit- 
icisms and suggestions, of the workers, 
of all employes, effective management is 
well nigh impossible under our condi- 
tions. And that from the manager’s 
point of view is the chief value of the 
trade union and Party organizations. 
That’s why we have our triangles.” 


“Thanks very much,” I said, as he 
paused in expectation of the next ques- 
tion, “That’s all very valuable. But 
let’s go back to the worker who breaks 
a machine. You’ve given me the im- 
pression that he gets off very easily 
since the entire blame is evidently 
placed upon the management, the trade 
union or the Party organization.” 


“Nothing of the sort. Of course if 
the break is accidental, he is not pun- 
ished. But if it was due to his own 
carelessness he must pay at least for 
some of the loss entailed. In case he is 
some irresponsible fellow who does such 
things very often, then he may, with 
the consent of the trade union, be dis- 
charged, if all efforts to explain and to 
educate him have failed. But if any- 
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one deliberately smashes a machine, he 
is held criminally liable—and we’re not 
very easy with such anti-social people. 

“Any more questions? I’ve still time 
for a few more.” 


“Good,” I replied. “Another matter 
I’'d like to have cleared up is this: 
«oes the fact that you’re a member of 
the Communist Party give you any 
added authority?” 

“Not at all. As a matter of fact, I’m 
not a full member of the Party yet— 
only a ‘candidate,’ a member on pro- 
bation. My authority was just as great 
before I joined the Party. Of course 
to function successfully, a manager 
must sympathize with our Communist 
aims but he need not actually belong 
to the Party. Take Lakhovetsky, chief 
of the Inspection Department. You’ve 
met him, I believe. Except that more 
is expected of me because I am in the 
Party, I can’t see that there is any dif- 
ference in our powers or authority. And 
he’s not of proletarian or peasant ex- 
traction either. Naturally we prefer to 
have Communists in positions of re- 
sponsibility because they can be better 
depended upon to carry out the ‘line’ 
of the Party and of the working class 
which it leads and whose interests it ex- 
presses, But that doesn’t mean we don’t 
have any number of non-Party technical 
and economic leaders like Lakhovetsky 
and not a few others right here at Red 
Proletarian, who occupy key positions 
with real authority and work as loyal- 
ly and enthusiastically as most Com- 
munists—” 


¢ At this point, the telephone rang. 

“Sorry, but we'll have to call it a 
day,” Ganichenko informed me after a 
brief conversation over the phone. “I’m 
due upstairs for a conference with the 
Director. But drop in some other time 
and I'll be glad to help clear up any- 
thing else that you don’t understand.” 


I thanked him; we shook hands and 
I left. 


During one of many other informal 
chats I had with Ganichenko, he took 
the trouble to give me the high spots of 
his career which had all the elements 
of a typical Soviet “success story.” 


* He was born, he told me, in the first 
years of the century in one of the minor 
Black Sea port towns where his father 
earned a meagre livelihood as a steve- 
dore. Early manifesting an aptitude 
for studies, he had, mainly through the 
sacrifices of his mother, managed to ob- 
tain a few years of elementary school- 


ing prior to the Revolution. At the age - 


of seventeen, he joined the Red Army 
and saw much active service during the 
Civil War. 

» “I was not at that time politically 
conscious,” he explained. “I joined up 
with the Bolsheviks from a sort of class 
instinct. It was only after a consider- 
able period in the army that I turned 
Communist though for one reason or 
another, I didn’t actually enter the 
Party till last year.” 


His military career was followed by 
several years of study interspersed with 
periods of practical work. He was able 
finally to complete a university course 
in mechanical engineering. After em- 
ployment in various capacities in sev- 
eral other plants, he entered Red Pro- 
letarian where from one of the minor 
technical posts he advanced rapidly to 
that of manager of the Assembly Shop 
which he led out of a slump and land- 
ed into first place in the inter-shop “So- 
cialist competition.” For his good work 
here he was promoted to be manager 
of the Main Machine Shop which made 
him, after the director and the chief 
engineer, the most important official in 
the plant. Under his leadership, the 
Main Machine Shop was now threaten- 
ing to usurp from the Assembly Shop 
its position of primacy in the plant. 

The feeling of dislike engendered by 
my initial encounter with Ganichenko 
quickly gave way, as I came to see more 
of him, to one of great admiration. He 
may have been lacking in polish or cere- 
mony, but there was for all that a fine 
Russian amicableness in the man once 
he knew and trusted you, an essential 
modesty and loyalty. And he was keen 
and able, with an illimitable store of 
youthful energy and enthusiasm. 


To use his own expression, he was al- 
ways “in direct and immediate connec- 
tion with the workers,” among whom he 
was extremely popular, “during the 
production process.” One of the reasons 
why Russian workers usually prefer 
American to other foreign engineers, to 
a certain type of Russian engineer of 
the old school, is, as they put it, “an 
American engineer never hesitates to 
take off his coat, roll up his sleeves and 
pitch right into the job of showing a 
fellow how to repair or run a machine.” 
And that largely was why they were so 
fond of Ganichenko and responded so 
splendidly to his leadership. “He not 
only tells you what to do,” they would 
say, “he shows you how to do it if you 
need to be shown.” 

He spent much more of his self-im- 
posed twelve or fifteen hours working 
day in the shop than he did in his of- 
fice. On one occasion during my stay 
at the plant he put in forty consecutive 
hours at the shop without a rest, in or- 
der to supervise the repair of an im- 
portant machine that had gone out of 
commission. 

Confident and self-dependent, severe 
when he needed to be, Ganichenko was 
not arrogant or cocksure. Though he 
was a man of resourcefulness and initia- 
tive, unafraid of assuming responsibili- 
ties, he welcomed, expected, advice and 
criticism from his fellow workers—for 
that is how he regarded his sub- 
ordinates. Always he judged himself 
with the same unsparing objectivity that 
he viewed others and would readily ad- 
mit a mistake in his own work or view- 
point. He made no secret of the fact that 
he regarded his theoretical technical 
equipment as not all he should have 
wished it to be. As he told me on one oc- 
casion, he hoped in a year or two to re- 
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turn to his studies and plug up the gaps 
that his frequently interrupted univer- 
sity course had left in his engineering 
knowledge. 


The chief clue to his character as an 
industrial executive, was, I believe, his 
Red Army experience. Fired with a 
sense of heroic and constructive victory 
on the battle-field, he had brought to 
his industrial tasks, as have so many ex- 
Red Army men, a splendid morale and 
esprit-de-corps, a sense of high and 
stirring purpose, A soldier he unmis- 
takably still was, a rugged, blunt Bol- 
shevik commander on the “industrial 
front,” displaying the same dogged 
courage, the same will to victory, the 
same readiness to make any sacrifice that 
his friends told me he had shown in 


the army. 


The Ganichenkos are the pillars of 
Soviet society. It is upon men like him, 
the newer crop of young proletarian 
leaders that the pivotal burdens of Sov- 
iet economical and political life fall. 
It is they who have stood and still stand 
at the most difficult points of the indus- 
trial and agricultural “fronts.” It is 
upon them that the central authorities 
depend for the immediate leadership of 
the masses in the execution of those gi- 
gantic projects and tasks that are meta- 
morphosing crude, undeveloped, semi- 
mediaeval old Russia into a powerful, 
highly industrial, and, inevitably in the 


near future, prosperous Socialist society. 
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LITERATURE 


OF THE 


FOLK 
BY 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


At first glance it may seem strange 
to see such different subjects as fairy 
tales and Marxian studies associated in 
one title. Why, one may well ask, 
should dragons, princesses, and fairy 
treasure, enchanted castles and magic 
steeds interest Soviet scholars to-day? 
The connection seems remote. And yet 
upon a moment’s reflection it becomes 
apparent that this material must in- 
terest students of sociology and litera- 
ture for many reasons. Ballads and 
fairy tales have been told in the Rus- 
sian villages for many centuries. They 
have formed a means of expression for 
generations of peasants in their suffer- 
ings and rejoicings; they have been 
adopted to the moods of village life and 
have crystallized its aspirations when 
other forms of expression were impos- 
sible. For this reason, among others, it 
is worth while recording them and 
studying them before they die out, or 
are replaced by other forms of oral 
literature. 

The recording of fairy tales began 
before the Revolution, and the large 
collection by Afanasiev is still a classic. 
But in those days it was impossible to 
record all fairy tales in print. Some of 
them were found to be very bitter, very 
cynical, and very realistic; they had 
been made the vehicle of satire against 
state and church, The tsarist censor 
prevented the publication of such 
stories. The “nicer” ones which were 
printed aroused a certain amount of na- 
tionalist enthusiasm; “pan-Slavic” schol- 
ars talked about the “dreamy, mystical 
Slavic soul” as expressed in Russian 
fairy tales, partly because they were 
prevented from reading the ones re- 
counted by not-so-dreamy souls! Hon- 
est scholars found it difficult to criticize 
the material before them. The well- 
known folklorists Boris and Iurii Sok- 
olov, two brothers whose work covers 
several decades, found their research 
seriously hampered in the days before 
the Revolution. It is only in recent 
years, since 1917, that they have been 
able to work with the entire body of 
Russian folklore and draw deductions 
from it. The surviving brother, lurii 
Sokolov, is still doing valuable research 
on the subject. He is in charge of the 
series of folkloristic texts published by 
Academia. 

Two very interesting volumes of 
mdarchen formerly suppressed have been 


published by Professor Sokolov under 
the titles Pop i Muzhik and Barin i 
Muzhik (Priest and Peasant and Land- 
lord and Peasant). In the former, most 
of the stories tell how the local priest 
or deacon or sexton is outwitted by 
some peasant, who plays on his greed. 
lust, or superstition. Sometimes the plot 
is a very simple one, probably originat- 
ing in the mind of some village wag 
and spreading, as folktales do, to other 
villages. Sometimes the plot is more 
complicated, and resembles parallel 
tales to be found in Sanscrit, Persian, 
Arabic, and western European _lan- 
guages. In these cases it was probably 
carried to the Russian villages from out- 
side by word of mouth. But what in- 
terests Soviet scholars is not so much 
the origin of these satiric fairy tales, as 
their adaptation to the social conditions 
of pre-revolutionary village life. Ori- 
ental anecdotes originally told to prove 
the faithlessness of women are trans- 
formed to satirize the licentiousness of 
the clergy; the heroine is no longer a 
wilfully adulterous wife but a passive 
victim; the husband is no longer a 
comic cipher, but a long-suffering peas- 
ant who often turns the tables on his 
persecutors at last. Such changes are 
often the most interesting features of 
the tale. 

In the volume Landlord and Peasant, 
the stories concern chiefly the relation 
of exploiter and exploited, treated in 
fictional episodes. A favorite situation 
is one which gives the peasant hero a 
momentary advantage over his lord. 
Through magic, luck, the discovery of 
hidden treasure, or some such means, 
the peasant finds himself master, and 
enjoys to the full his opportunity to 
wreak revenge for previous indignity 
and degradation. But in the end he is 
usually returned to his servile position, 
and the lord resumes his rule. An in- 
stance of this is the tale of the peasant 
who was forced to take the place of a 
watch-dog in the kennels, and bark all 
night long. Later, when he was driv- 
ing his master alone through the snowy 
forests, he contrived to lose the way, and 
to force his oppressor to play the same 
role by barking all night long to keep 
away wolves. Herewith the story ends, 
however: there is no permanent change 
in the positions of the two. As Profes- 
sor Sokolov points out in his introduc- 
tion, there is no real revolutionary sen- 
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timent in any of these village marchen. 
At most, with all their bitterness and 
resentment, they represent a kind of 
dream-recompense for humiliation en- 
dured: the peasant satisfied himself by 
imagining himself temporarily in the 
place of the tyrant; of any possibility 
of permanent change there is never an 
inkling in the stories of this volume. 
Which is perhaps just another way of 
confirming, from the folkloristic point 
of view, the historical fact that the peas- 
ant class was not and could not be the 
leading revolutionary force in Russia. 

Even the stories of wonder and magic 
have interest for Soviet scholars. A wide 
selection of these is contained in the 
two volumes, Russkaia Skazka, pub- 
lished by Academia and edited by M. 
Azadovskii. The more imaginative and 
fantastic plots often throw light on the 
psychological past of the human race. 
When the hero of a fairy tale is born 
by magic, without the agency of a hu- 
man father; when animals talk, the 
dead are restored to life, and inanimate 
objects bleed or cry out in pain, it is 
because people used to believe that 
these things were possible. Likewise 
there are traces of older forms of social 
organization in the fairy tales, when 
the kingship depended, not on inheri- 
tance, but on victory in single combat 
or performance of a dangerous task or 
marriage to a warrior queen, just as it 
does still among undeveloped tribes liv- 
ing under a simple, pre-feudal economy. 
Regarded in this light, folk-tales pro- 
vide some fascinating material for the 
study of earlier psychology and earlier 
social organizations. 

The ballads sung in the villages pre- 
sent the same interest. Here many of 
the plots originated in historical events 
during the feudal period of Russian his- 
tory; they concern King Vladimir of 
Kiev and his knights, or Ivan the Ter- 
rible and his boyars, but the plots have 
often been transformed beyond recogni- 
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tion, partly by the addition of episodes 
commonly found in fairy tales. The 
editions of these short narrative songs 
by Soviet scholars are interesting be- 
cause of the discussion of the social 
background which produced them and 
the conditions under which they were 
preserved and transmitted. Originally 
they were sung primarily for the enter- 
tainment of noble families, but the min- 
strels who sang them in the villages in- 
troduced changes in them to adapt them 
to their new peasant audiences. These 
changes have been introduced down to 
the present. As in all oral literature, 
the personality and the class affiliation 
of the narrator cause him to introduce 
certain modifications which are some- 
times quite fundamental. Thus one of 
the heroes of the Kiev cycle, Ilia Muro- 
mets, becomes the son of a peasant, and 
his ancestry and childhood in the vil- 
lage are made popular motifs in the 


ballads, 


The staggering social changes of the 
last decades are being reflected even in 
moribund forms of oral literature. In 
some of the fairy tales a Red Army 
soldier is being substituted for the tra- 
ditional princely hero. Folkloristic leg- 
ends are beginning to gather about the 
names of some of the revolutionary 
leaders. Among the Lapps of the Far 
North a popular song has been re- 
corded which envisages Lenin as a sort 
of King Arthur or Friedrich Barbarossa 
who has not really died, but may re- 
appear to his people at another time to 
find out how they are faring. 


Many minor nationalities who never 
before had an alphabet or a written lit- 
erature are now able to record their 
popular epics and verse hero-tales in 
print. A number of these epics are also 
being translated into Russian so that 
they can reach a still wider public. The 
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Dallas, Texas 





A FRIEND OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Whitaker, San Francisco; George Washington 
White, Scranton; Alfred Whyne, New York; 
Joseph Widoff, Worcester; B. Williams, New 
York; E. Wilson, New York; Frances Winarick, 
Brooklyn; Hyman Wolf, New York; Mrs. Woll- 
man, New York; Allane G. Wood, Columbus; 
Burgum H. Wood, Columbus; Serine P. Wood, 
Columbus; S. Woskoff, Brooklyn. 

D. Yankovsky, New York. 

Miss V. Zeitzer, San Francisco; Bella Neu- 
mann-Zilberman, San Francisco; Jacob Zurof- 
sky, New York; E. B. Marcus, Sioux City; 
Frank Walters, Sioux City; Elmer Hager, Day- 
ton; Henry C. R. Kratz, Ambler. 


Greetings From The 


EAST BAY SECTION 
Friends of The Soviet Union 


FRUITVALE Branch 


WEST OAKLAND Branch 


ALAMEDA Branch 
MILLS MONT Branch 
BERKELEY Branch 
ELMHURST Branch 
OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 











Greetings from the 
routemen of 


CENTRAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


AGENCY 


Distributors of SRT and other social, 
literary & Cultural periodicals 

















MODERN 


RUSSIAN 


TAUGHT 


NEW RULES AND USAGE 
TOURIST CONVERSATIONAL COURSE 
MISS ISA WILGA 
COlumbus 5-8450 


457 W. S7th Street 








CONTRIBUTORS 


Waldo Frank, well-known American novelist 
and essayist, and Secretary of the League of 
American Writers, represented the League at 
the recent international congress of writers in 
Paris “for the defense of culture.” 


Romain Rolland’s name both as a creator of 
literature and an ardent champion of the 
rights of man everywhere is too well known to 
need our comment. We can only hope that 
he will soon publish a book of his impressions 
of his recent trip to the Soviet Union. 


Both Ernst Toller and Heinrich Mann 
are now in exile. Their books were burned 
by Hitler and, like many another German 
writer, their names were seen to be even more 
illustrious in the light of the flames. 


A. Y. Arosiey is director of VOKS, the Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 


Frans Masereel, the revolutionary Belgian 
artist whose name first attracted world-wide at- 
tention with the appearance of his novels in 
woodcuts and who has exhibited in all the 
leading capitals of the world, was recently a 
visitor to the Soviet Union. 


Maxim Gorki is probably the best known and 
most beloved proletarian writer in the world 
today. His writings have profoundly impressed 
the whole course of Soviet literature. 


The Soviet writers Ilya Ehrenbourg, Michael 
Koltsov, Gasem Lahuti and Alexis Tolstoy 
represented the Soviet Union in the recent 
ee “for the defense of culture” held in 
aris. 


A. A. Heller, a member of the editorial board 
of Soviet Russia Today, is the author of nu- 
merous writings on the Soviet Union. 


Ella Winter’s Red Virtue is generally con- 
sidered one of the outstanding books on the 


USSR 


Myra Page, who is a regular monthly contribu- 
tor to Soviet Russia Today, is the author of 
Moscow Yankee and other novels. 


Anna Louise Strong, who besides founding 
and associate-editing the Moscow News, writing 
a shelf of excellent books and innumerable 
pamphlets, finds time to write for us every 
month as well as for other papers and to make 
a yearly lecture tour through the United States, 
is at present on a month’s vacation in the Soviet 
“Riviera.” Miss Strong is one of the first and 
one of the most illustrious of Moscow Yankees. 


Ryklin, Natalia Korff and Valentine Korff 
are all Soviet story writers and contributors to 
the Soviet satirical magazine, Krokodil. 


is one of the leading Soviet 


Kravchenko 


artists. 


V. M. Molotov is President of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 

Of Soviet Russta Topay, published monthly at New 

York, N. Y., for October 1, 1935. 
State of New York “ 
County of New York ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Alexander Lev, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of Soviet 
Russ1a Topay and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation) etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of the 
form, to wit: ; 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—F.S.U. Publications, Inc., 824 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. Editor—Edwin Seaver, 824 Broadway, N. 
Y. C. Managing Editor—John Gilmore, 104 W. 13th 
Street, N. Y. C. Business Manager—Alexander Lev, 
824 Broadway, N. Y. C. . 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
‘diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) 
F.S.U. Publications, Inc., 824 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
A. A. Heller, Liston M. Oak, Marcel Scherer, Carl 
Brodsky, George Martin, 824 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and ee holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also. in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, as given; also that the said two paragraphs eon- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in the capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. ’ 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
months preceding the date shown above is ...... (This 
information is required from daily peers only.) 

ALEXANDER 


(Signature of Business Manager) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 


of September, 1935. 
MAX KITZES, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1936.) 


[szar] 











Are You Planning To Go To The Soviet Union? 
LEARN RUSSIAN BY OUR SIMPLIFIED METHOD! 


Nominal Fee—$2.00 per season—for information 


M.L. MOLL, 126 S. 8th Street, Philadelphia 
(FSU Headquarters) 




















S. A. CHERNOFF, M.D. 
Skin, Urinary, Blood, X-Ray 


223 Second Avenue 
(Cor. 14th Street) 
Room 14 


10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Sunday 11 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
Tel. TOmpkins Sq. 6-7697 




























1 Union Square 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES ON MIMEO AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 
TO ORGANIZATIONS 


A Trial Will Convince You! 


GENERAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Room 405 











GRamercy 7-7211 
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Helena Stassova, one of the oldest collabora- 
tors of Lenin and a leader in the Russian 
women’s movement before the Revolution, is 
also a member of the International Committee 
Against War and Fascism. 


Leon Dennen is the author of Where The 
Ghetto Ends. 

Gen. Victor A. Yakhontaff is the author of 
The Chinese Soviets. 


Mary Van Kleeck is Director of Industrial 
Studies at the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Kathleen Barnes is a member of the Amer- 
ican Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 


Edwin Rolfe is a well known American poet. 


Samuel Adamson has just left for his third 
visit to the Soviet Union, where he will com- 
plete a book about Soviet industry, of which 
the article in this issue of Soviet Russia Today 
is a chapter. 


Joseph Barnes is a staff writer on the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


Albert Inkpin is International Secretary of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union. 


Margaret Schlauch is a professor of literature 
at New York University. 


The editor wishes to take this opportunity to 
thank Mr. L. Bertrand for his translation of the 
articles by Ehrenbourg, Tolstoy, Lahuti, Kolt- 
sov and Andersen-Nexo; Miss Ruth Dobrer for 
her translation of the stories by Kataev, Korff 
and Ryklin; and Miss Rena Lipitz for her trans- 
lation of the article by Romain Rolland. 


FILM NEWS-« 


YOU CAN 























show the world’s best 
sound films in any club, hall, 
church or school. We supply 
films, operators, equipment. 


ANYWHERE 
ANYTIME 
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AVAILABLE! 


CHAPAYEV 
PETERSBURG NIGHTS 
THE PATRIOTS 

A KING IS MADE 
ROAD TO LIFE 
MOTHER 


And other film classics from the 
USSR 


a series of movie shows now. 
For 60 mm. or 35 mm. films write 


GARRISON 






























































ORGANIZE 

















FILM DIST. INC. 
729 Seventh Ave. 
New York City 
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YOU CAN SHOW 
PICTURES OF 


SOVIET LIFE 
In Your Branch—Club—Church—Home 


Do you want to show Soviet pictures in your own city, on a 
new projector, in the form of filmstrips, 130 pictures to each 
production? 


We have already produced and have ready for release the first 
in a series, ‘““The Land of Happy Youth.’ You may show these 
pictures at an unbelievably low cost. 


We are producing a series of monthly FILMSTRIPS on the 
Soviet Union covering such subjects as Health and Social Insur- 
ance, Happy Youth, In and Around a Soviet Factory, The 
Ukraine, National Minorities, etc. The FILMSTRIPS will also 
include a Soviet news section covering the latest 
events of the Soviet Union. Each FILMSTRIP 
will contain about 130 pictures and titles. Each 
FILMSTRIP costs but $2.00 and it is perma- 
nently yours to be shown once or a thousand 
times, just as often as you wish. At last there 
has been developed an excellent, but yet low 
cost FILMSTRIP projector which can be used 
on any electric light current. This new machine 
will enable you to have a perfect showing in a 
home or a hall, to an audience of up to 750 people. The cost of 
this new projector is but $25.00, which will then be your 
property. 
It is very simple to operate. You take the FILMSTRIP projector 
and plug it into any electric light socket. You take the FILM- 
STRIP and place it into the projector’s holder. You then turn 
the switch and start turning the handle. You 
have then one hundred and thirty photographs ~ 
and titles, covering a specific subject as well as _~ 
the news reel, reflected on the wall, screen or 
sheet, that appear as a series of beautiful and 
— still photographs of the Soviet 
nion. 


OG hae 





The show lasts about three quarters of an hour, unless you 
have, if you wish, someone accompany the FILMSTRIP with a 
talk based on an outline we will gladly send you, in which event 
the show will last about an hour and a quarter. 


Write for further information. Send in your order with cash for the 
Filmstrip projector. Get started at once. 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
824 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
[) Send me more information on the FILMSTRIPS. 
[) Enclosed find $25.00 for the special projector. 
[] Enclosed find $2.00 for the first production, 
“The Land of Happy Youth.” 
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NEW LOW WINTER RATES 
TO THE SOVIET UNION 


Take advantage of the special winter rates now in effect. 
Round trip steamship ticket to the Soviet Union including eight days 
services in Leningrad and Moscow with hotel, meals, and sightseeing. 


$192.07 


Steamship tickets sold to all parts of the world. TORGSIN orders ex- 
ecuted in the quickest and most direct way. 
* 


Arrangements made for bus charters and special train excursions 
at the lowest rates to organizations. Also individual bus tickets 
sold to all parts of the U.S.A. and Canada. 

e 


Short cruises to Bermuda, Cuba, West Indies and South America. 


WORLD TOURS, INC. 
175 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Algonquin 4-6656-7-8. 
PEE EEREEEREEELEEEREEECERERELE EE r 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


ILF and PETROV ANNOUNCES A LANGSTON HUGHES 
Famous Soviet satirists, Noted Negro poet, 
authors of The Little DINNER a DANCE author of The Ways of 
Golden Calf. ——— White Folks. 


MANHATTAN ODDFELLOWS TEMPLE 


105 EAST 106th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Speakers e Reservations in advance 
i oh $1.50 per plate 
Edwin Seaver, Josephine Friday, OV. Ist, af 7 P. - Send all reservations to 
Herbst, Joseph Freeman, 


john Gilmore, James Miss Bernice Jones 


Waterman Wise and Suite 401 
Representative Vito Mar- 824 Broadway 


cantonio New York 


VALHALLA CLUB ORCHESTRA 
Me 
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WE ARE PRIVILEGED TO OFFER IN SPECIAL COMBINATION 


; ‘What So Proudly We Hailed” 








# 


@ Here is the book everyone is talking about, the book 

By whose publication shook the newspaper world to its 
foundations. Think of it! The Editor of one of the 

largest papers in a chain which has made a business of 


EMILE GAUVREAU slandering the Soviet Union—visits Russia—RETURNS 


TO WRITE ENTHUSIASTICALLY ! 


The Contrast Between Two While we cannot agree with all Mr. Gauvreau writes, 


the book is of great value and importance. It is beauti- 

Worlds As Told By fully bound, illustrated with the most amazing photos 

we have ever seen. It tells the writer's experiences 

ONE OF HEARST’S and observations in the Soviet Union—then describes 
startlingly—almost horribly—what he found on his re- 

turn. He wades through the news at home as it comes 

OWN EDITORS! to his desk, murders, suicides, gang war, lynchings, hun- 

* ger, unemployment, strikes—the whole mad merry-go- 

round of American life today. The contrast is amazing 


—two different worlds. This book will hold you spell- 


bound! What happened to the writer’s job you can 
well imagine! 


Illustrated with 143 sensational photos of the American 
scene, absorbing pictures of the building of Socialism in 
the Soviet Union. This book originally sold at a high 
price. By great good luck, a supply fell into our hands 
at an unbelievably low price. Thus we are able to offer 


you a One year subscription to this great magazine 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (regular price $1.00 a year), 


and this 246 page book—both for only $1.50—plus 25c 


for postage if this heavy book is to be mailed. Snap 
up this wonderful bargain. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER $ 50 


' SOVIET RUSSIA BOTH oniy 
TODAY 


With this issue, our magazine reaches new 
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Soviet Russia Today, 
824 Broadway, Desk 18 
New York, N. Y. 


heights. But it is only a beginning, we 
promise you. The editors have all sorts of 
plans and ideas to make SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY a better magazine than ever. This 
winter we shall publish one of the most ex- 


Gentlemen: For the enclosed $1.50 please enter nry subscription to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one full year and send me free, the 
book, “What So Proudly We Hailed” for which I enclose 25¢ extra 
for mailing charges. 





traordinary articles to appear in recent years. 
Make sure you get the magazine every month. 
Subscribe—take advantage of this offer. 


) a 


Canada $2.00 Foreign $2.50 
You may save mailing charges by calling at our office for book 





MULTIPLY YOUR PERSONALITY 




















SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
in 3 months BY LINGUAPHONE 




















Language is the outward expression of your personality .. . 


Each new language opens for you a new world of pleasure 


and power . .. It increases your stature . . 


. It adds to your 


earning capacity... IT MULTIPLIES YOUR PERSONALITY 


EARN Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. 


No special 


gift is necessary. You learn as easily at 60 as at 12. 


Thousands of students, schools and educational authorities have 
proven this statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popu- 





In the Comfort 
Of Your Own Home... 


EARNING a foreign language 
by Linguaphone is a delightful 
pastime. . . . You sit in comfort in 
your own home and listen to the 
voices of the world’s native masters, 
brought to you by Linguaphone. 
150 language teachers of the 
leading universities have made it 





larized “short cut.” It is a complete, pedagogically sound course, 
made so simple, clear and fundamental that acquiring another 
language in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes a de- 
lightful relaxation and pleasure. 





the quickest and most fascinating 
way to acquire a perfect accent and 
complete fluency in another lan- 
guage. . . . They are your teachers, 
always at your command. . . . They 
bring the living sounds and the 
spirit of another world into the 
privacy of your own room. 


AMOUS men and women in all 
walks of life have chosen Lingua- 
phone for their language needs. The 
Institute’s honor roll includes H. G. 
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k Wells, Emil Ludwig, J. P. McEvoy, 
' Sinclair Lewis, Maurice Maeterlinck, C i 
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; the Prince of Wales, Eva LeGallienne, 
P George Bernard Shaw, Sylvia Sidney, 23 Languages 
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The Newest L 


Treasuryo/ Living Classics 


Ever Put Into One Volume 


ITALIAN 
Dante Alighieri 
Marco Pole 
Boccaccio 


Casanova 


SPANISH 
Don Juan 
Manuel 
Columbus 
Cervantes 
Pedro Antenio 
Alarcon 


FRENCH 
Rabelais 
Montaigne 
Moliere 
Voltaire 
Rousseau 

Balzac 
Flaubert 
Maupassant 
Anatole France 
Proust 


GERMAN 
Goethe 
Heine 
Karl Marx 
Schopenhauer 
Nietzsche 
Thomas Mann 
Franz Werfel 


SCANDI- 
NAVIAN 


Henrik Ibsen 
Sigrid Undset 
August 
Strindberg 
Selma Lagerlof 


RUSSIAN 


Gogol 
Turgenev 
Dostoevsky 


Chekhov 


ENGLISH 
Shakespeare 
Pe 


Jane Austen 
Carlyle 


A Miracle Book! 
214 Greatest 
Writers of All 

Times—Ancient 
and Modern 





Dickens 
Thackeray 
Lewis Carroll 
Oscar Wilde 
Bernard Shaw 
Max Beerbohm 
W. Somerset 
Maugham 
W. H. Hudson 


IRISH 


cearm,more  !WORLD PROSE 


Spee 


Kn Antbalogy 





Lady Gregory 
James Jeyce 


AMERICAN 


Emerson T®) ‘ 

a ; Cart Van Doren 

Melville K2A5 
LITERARY GUILD 


EDITED BY 


Thoreau 
Mark Twain 
Henry Adams 
Dreiser 
Cabell 
Eugene O'Neill 
Sinclair Lewis 
Thomas Wolfe 
CHINESE 
Lao Tzu 
Confucius 
JAPANESE 
Lady Murasaki 
Shikibu 
Yoshida Kenko 
ARABIAN 
The Koran 
Thousand Nights 
and a Night 
PERSIAN 
Sa’di 
The Lights of 
Canopus 
HEBREW 
The Old 
Testament 





Aristotle 
Epictetus 
Plutarch 
Aesop 
LATIN 

Petronius 
Apuleius 
Thomas a 


to 


Kempis 
Sir Thomas 


ore 
William Harvey 
Spinoza 

and many more 
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This book will come 


gether with the Mem- 
her’s Handbook giving 
full information about 
the Guild Service and 
special 
the Guild’s new free 
Bonus Book plan. 


1600 Pages 









Here is an amazingly complete collection of the best writings of 
all time! Even skeptics have gasped at its size and scope, 
marveled that all of it could be put into ONE compact, beau- 
tiful volume. 1600 pages, well printed in clear type, in a book 
hardly two inches thick! 1,000,000 words containing more 
choice reading and more cultural value than the average busy 
person could find in a lifetime! 214 of the MOST IM- 
PORTANT PROSE WRITERS OF FORTY CENTURIES! 
See partial list at the left—then you will decide at once that 
you must have this book. IT SELLS AT RETAIL FOR $3.50 
BUT WE WILL SEND IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE 
IF YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW! 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP is FREE 


The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild pro- 
vides the most complete, economical, and convenient book serv- 
ice in the country. It selects for you each month an outstanding 
new book just published. If you want the Guild selection for 
the month you pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying 
charges) for it regardless of the retail price. (The regular 
retail prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If 
you do not want the Guild selection for the month, then you 
may take your choice from twenty other outstanding books 
selected from all the publishers’ lists and recommended by the 
Guild, or, the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other 
book in print you wish at the publishers’ prices. 

However, if you do not want any book that month, you are 
not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books 
during the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at 
this time, is the saving in cost of books. Guild savings are not merely 
tractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book 
for only $2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut 
in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you wish to read 
this way than under any other plan. 


Free Bonus Book Distributed Twice a Year to Members 
This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get an ad 


ditional NEW book every six months. ABSOLUTELY FREE. The 
Handbook describes this important new feature of Guild Membership. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you 
greater economy, convenience, and satisfaction than any other 
method of book buying. Remember: members buy only the 
books they want and they may accept as few as four books a 
year. The Guild 
service starts as 
soon as you send 
the coupon. Our 
present special 
offer gives you 
the 1600 page 4 


WORLD PROSE 
absolutely free. 





- === MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ====~ 


FREE—ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD PROSE 


a 
« THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. IISRT, 


g 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
you at once, to- f Enroll me, without charge, as a member of The Literary Guild of 

America and send me the Member’s Handbook. I am to receive free 
{ each month the Guild Magazine ‘““‘WINGS” and all other membership 
| privileges for one year. agree to purchase at least four books of 

my choice through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild 
- 4 selections or otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
savings, and increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 


In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, 
a copy of the 1600 page ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD PROSE. 








journal with news of books and authors. 
current book selections and recommendations. 
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MONTHLY LITERARY MAGAZINE “WINGS” IS FREE 


During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” a sparkling illustrated little 

In this magazine descriptions are given of the Guild’s 

It is a gm to the best reading and is invaluable to 
8. 


everyone who wants to keep up-to-date on the new boo 
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Subscriptions from minors must have parent’s signature. 





SOVIET LITERATURE | 


Under the banner of Socialist realism, the writers of the 
Soviet Union are forging a new world literature, an heroic 
literature of 170 million people who are building a new life 
over one-sixth of the world’s surface. This literature, 
in English, is now available to readers of Soviet Russsia 
Today through Central Distribution Agency. 


MOSCOW NEWS -a weetiy pictoriat news 


paper printed in the Soviet Union for English speaking readers. It contains 
vital information, first hand accounts of the tremendous achievements of So- 
cialist Construction in all phases of activity. Delivered to you by mail every 
week. One year: $2.00. Six months: $1.00. 


US.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION 


Without question the most beautiful magazine published anywhere. A 
very large monthly journal with over one hundred brilliantly executed photo- 
graphs from all parts of the Soviet Union. One year: $4.00. Six months: $2.00. 


SOVIETLAND-~ handsomely mounted, beautifully finished magazine containing a 


wealth of material on the arts, science, theatre, travel and other fascinating topics. Now $1.00 a year. 


> 

If you enjoy this issue of Soviet Russia Today, you will certainly want to keep abreast of 
all events in the Soviet Union through the splendid periodicals mentioned above, coming 
to you direct from Moscow! Nothing more beautifully printed exists than U.S.S.R. in 
Construction, page after page of huge photographs of Soviet achievements, reproduced in 
stunning rotogravure. “Sovietland” is an expensively gotten up periodical describing all 
phases of Soviet life with special features of interest to the traveler. Profusely illustrated 
in color. As for Moscow News you simply cannot do without that vitally important “ news- 
paper magazine” direct to you from the Soviet capital. (See full description on inside. 
cover this issue). Subscribe today to one or all of these periodicals from Central, 

tion Agency. : 


~------------------4 


CENTRAL DISTRIBUTION AGENCY 
52 W. 15th Str. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: Please send me USSR IN CONSTRUCTION 1 Y. 6 mo. 
MOSCOW NEWS PY. 
SOVIETLAND LY, 


| enclose $ for the periodical checked. CATALOGUE SENT 
Name eee ON REQUEST 


Address .. 


City and State 








